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TROUTING. 





BY JAMES H. HOADLEY, 


GENTLY ! 
He is wary, 
Always looking out. 
** Blowly ! 
Or you’ll loose your trout.” 


“Slyly 1” 
Cast your fy 
Above that eddy. 
* Quickly ! 
You'll have him! Steady!’ 


Safely 
Into the net 
At last he has come. 
Jolly! 
O’er the meadows home. 
October, 1879. 





STRENGTH OUT OF WEAENESS. 





BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Tue thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians 
is the inspired hymn of Love. The elev- 
enth chapter of Hebrews is the sublime 
epic of Faith. Sometimes Christ gave an 
explanation of his own parables; and in the 
opening verse of this glorious chapter the 
Holy Spirit defines faith to be “the confi- 
dence of things hoped and the evidence 
of things not seen.” One of the achieve- 
ments of faith is that ‘out of weakness” 
many were ‘‘ made strong.” 

One of the chief processes of life is to 
strengthen the weak. This is the purpose 
of our daily bread and our nightly sleep. 
For this object the physician employs his 
skill in clearing evil humors from our sys- 
tems and lifting off the weights that drag 
us down. Every good school has the double 
aim to fill ignorance with knowledge and 
to train brains how to think. Now, what 
food is to the body, what medicine is to the 
sick, what the school is to the ignorant 
child, divine grace is to our sin-diseased 
and sin-enfeebled souls. As sin is the one 
fatal weakness of every ‘‘ natural heart,” so 
conversion is thorough and transforming 
just in proportion as sin is subdued in the 
soul. My old grandfather used to cut up 
Canada thistles by the roots, with a long 
knife, and then throw salt into the cavity, 
to prevent their sprouting again. Conver- 
sion requires both knife and salt. 

The real element of weakness in every 
Christian is his or her remaining sin, which 
keeps scattering its thistle-seed and propa- 
gating afresh. Our daily battle is with the 
sin that doth beset us; or, as Dean Alford 
translates it, ‘‘doth so easily enwrap us.” 
The constant conflict with such brethren as 
Gough, or Sawyer, or Murphy is with the 
appetite for the bottle. When God’s grace 
reigns within them and they keep a tight 
hold on the arm of Christ, then out 
of weakness they are made strong. 
Pride is a constant source of moral 
weakness, because, like a bloat of 
the face or the figure, it is a deception. 
Pride is simply self-exaggeration and light- 
headedness, and therefore it goes before 
destruction and when the strain comes we 
fall. Humility is the chief element in 
every healthy, robust Christian. It keeps 


holds him down in an implicit rest on Jesus 
as his rock of strength. Anteus was in- 
vincible as long as he stuck to his mother 
earth. When Hercules got him up into the 
air, he strangled him. No Christian is ever 
conquered while he lies low and firm on 
Christ. Then the divine strength is per- 
fected in the Christian’s weakness. 

This explains Paul’s famous paradox: 
‘*When I am weak, then am I strong.” 
He means: When I feel most my own utter 
weakness, then do I use most the strength 
of Christ. Paul’s constant endeavor was 
to empty himself of Paul, and to be filled 
with the fullness of his Lord. In Octo- 
ber, the farmer is careful to get the chaff 
and the bran out of his granary, in order to 
make room for his wheat. He empties, in 
order to fill. Some of my readers may have 
observed this summer, at the seaside, cer- 
tain molluscs sticking tightly to the rocks. 
Each mollusc clings so tenaciously that the 
concussion of the waves cannot smite 
it off. The secret of its hold is that 
the mollusc is empty. If it were to be 
filled, either with air or with flesh, it 
would drop off immediately. This illus- 
trates literally the condition of every hum- 
ble, honest, healthy believer who has been 


emptied of ‘self, and so clings, by a divine | 


law, more closely to the Rock of Ages. As 
soon as he should become puffed with 
pride or gorged with fleshly lusts, he 
would yield to the wave of temptation and 
be swept away. But while heis weak in 
himself he is immovable ‘‘ through Christ 
strengthening him.” 

Faith in the Lord Jesus is power. It is 
the believer’s only real and enduring pow- 
er. All those heroes who figure in the 
eleventh chapter of the Hebrews were 
made strong out of weakness by their grap- 
pling on God. Abraham believed God, 
and it counted for righteousness and 
strength. It made that noble old ‘friend 
of God” strong enough to undertake the 
journey into an unknown and unmapped 
land, and strong enough to bear his only 
son Isaac to the altar of sacrifice, in the 
trust that God could even ‘‘raise up from 
the dead.” Faith made Elijah at Ahab’s 
court and Daniel in Babylon to stand like 
adamant. Faith links us poor, feeble crea- 
tures to the Omnipotent. I often think 
that our churches and all our schemes of 
Christian philanthropy are like the loaded 
trains in a railway station, which remain 
stationary until an iron coupling attaches 
them to the locomotive. We need the 
coupling of faith to God’s power, and then 
we shall begin to move. Out of weakness 
(for pew-rolls, and pulpit eloquence, and 
prayer-meetings have no spiritual power 
in and of themselves) we may become 
strong in the Lord. 

Our spiritual strength requires constant 
renewal, just as the body requires to be re- 
newed by food and sleep, and as even the 
outworn face of Nature must be renewed 
by the repose of the winter and the resur- 
rections of the spring. One object of Sab- 
bath worship and Bible-teaching is to re- 
pair constant loss and to build us up. 
They that wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run and not grow 
weary; they shall walk and not faint away. 
But even an eagle would make but a sorry 
plight if it were not fed and if it lost the 
practice of its wings. So shall we, if we 
cease to feed on God’s Word and cease to 





exercise ourselves to good works every 


day. Bible-diet and Bible-duty are the 
regimen to make athletic Christians. 
Perhaps some of the readers of this arti- 
cle may have run down to a wretchedly 
feeble condition of heart and life. Ina 
vague way, they look for their minister to 
wake them up, or for a ‘‘ revival” in their 
church to restore them. This is a delusion. 
If the burglar’s-alarm in my house gets in 
such a condition that the “ indicator” only 
mutters feebly or has gone dumb, I do 
not tinker with the indicator. I go to that 
closet where the battery stands, and fill the 
jars with fresh chemicals. Then the weak 
apparatus becomes strong. The trouble 
with many of our churchmembers is that 
their ‘‘ indicators” act strangely. Their lips 
do not always speak the truth, or their 
hands drive honest bargains, or their lives 
display the power of godliness. Recovery 
can only come by repentance and by a new 
infusion of Christ into the soul. This re- 
quires heart-work; it requires sincere pray- 
er; it requires a re-enforcement of Christ 
and a fresh baptism of his Holy Spirit. 
One honest hour with Jesus, in confession 
of sin, and an emptying of self, and a new 
surrender to him, would work wonders in 


strengthening ‘‘ weak hands and feeble 


tknées,” When you are thus converted 
afresh, you can strengthen your brethren. 
———SE—EE 


A ORISIS IN METHODISM 
BY THE REV. J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D. 





THERE appeared in Toe INDEPENDENT 
of September 18th a well-written, epigram- 
matic, and in some respects brilliant arti- 
cle under the above title. The term 
‘‘crisis” is startling. We are accustomed 
to hear of it in connection with malignant 
fevers, whose course conducts the patient 
to a point, after passing which he recovers 
or rapidly sinks; with great national or 
commercial convulsions; and with “the 
wreck of matter and the crash of worlds.” 
In fact, it isthe title of the most exciting 
book published just before the War (‘‘ The 
Impending Orisie”) and is the name of a 
paper in the interest of the doctrine of the 
‘* speedy coming of the enti of the world.” 

Such a title not only arouses curiosity in 
the public mind, but in the breasts of those 
so related to the person or thing of which 
the ‘‘crisis” is predicated or predicted that, 
if it be ‘‘for weal,” they must rejoice; but 
if ‘‘for woe,” they must suffer and lament. 
It is adapted to awaken great anxiety. 

But, though the present writer was 
trained in Methodism, baptized at its altar, 
and is allowed a place in its ministry, and, 
therefore, must gain or lose by a “‘ crisis in 
Methodism,” the effect of the prediction 
was not as severe or alarming as it would 
have been if the expression, in its applica- 
tion to Methodism, had been entirely new. 
For, in truth, I have been hearing of a 
‘crisis in Methodism ” all my life. 

In 1848, when the Abolitionists seceded 
and formed the American ‘‘ Wesleyan 
Church,” there was a “crisis.” In 1844, 
when the South split off in a solid body— 
more solid than in the year of secession, as 
solid as it is now—the ‘‘ crisis had come” 
and Methodism was “ruined.” In 1860, 
when the rule on slavery was changed, 
another “crisis” came. There was an- 
other on ‘‘Lay Delegation”; and a few 
years ago, when there was some difference 
of opinion about the management of the 
Publishing House, a secular paper an- 
nounced that ‘‘the Methodist Church is 





about to divide again.” The last “crisis” 





prior to the one now under consideration 
was on a point of internal economy, con- 
cerning the mode of appointing presiding 
elders. 

But not more than one of these was a 
real orisis, and that the withdrawal of the 
South in 1844. When men fix their 
thoughts on one thing, especially if they 
have ‘‘a sore spot” in connection there- 
with, it assumes an apparent but unreal 
magnitude and they declare that a ‘‘ crisis” 
hascome. It comes and goes, and often 
leaves scarcely a trace. On reading the 
opening sentences of the paper, I found 
that the great question relates not to Meth- 
odism, but to the internal administration of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; being, in 
short, what one of its 80 or more confer- 
ences will do in the case of one of its 200 
members, Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, 
Ill. Having been by implication censured, 
the question is whether that censure 
will be removed, continued, or increased, 
or whether he will be compelled to 
withdraw or be deposed from the ministry. 
Now whatever may happen, whether he be 
wrongfully retained or ‘improperly ex- 
cluded, it would seem impossible that it 
could produce a “crisis in Methodism.” 
Both in Europe and ‘the United States men 
of equal ability and greater fame and 
organizing power have been censured, vin- 
dicated, or expelled; and in the last case 
they have gone on their way rejoicing, or 
otherwise, making the career for which 
their qualities fitted them, while the de- 
nomination has grown and prospered. 
But Dr. Thomas is described as a true man, 
a model minister, and a genuine Methodist, 
subject to the following qnalifications, 
which we quote from the article: 

‘* He is a liberal man in every sense. He 
fraternizes with Unitarians and Universal- 
ists and is even on good terms with infidels. 
He appears to be a Darwinian and believes 
in the nebular hypothesis. He thinks 
there may be errors in the Bible which are 
not in any way reconcilable with the truth. 
He doubts whether the wicked will all suf- 
fer eternally. He thinks that we are saved 
not so much by the blood as by the love of 
God; Christ having died not to reconcile 
the Father to us, but us tothe Father. He 
is liberal enough for any liberal Christian 
and would tolerate as much difference of 
opinion as even the infidel would ask. The 

uestion is whether he is too liberal for a 
Methodist, or whether a man can be a good 
Methodist notwithstanding these views and 
feelings.” 

Robert Collyer, in his reply to Col. Inger- 
soll, says: 

‘‘Orthodoxy has exchanged the old fet- 
ters of iron for silken bands, with an elastic 
base. Brother Thomas, my dear and good 
friend, has no right to preach in a Method- 
ist pulpit, and in the days I remember 
would not have preached in one to this 
time. There must be a certain concert of 
opinion, capable of being brought within 
fair lines, or nobody would organize or hold 
anything. This is the secret of our most 
happy relation through all these years in 
this church. We hold together through a 
large, free, common opinion about certain 
grand verities. I should injure my own 
nature if I went over those lines. Yet men 
are continually going over them in the Or- 
thodox churches.” 

If Dr. Thomas is what his two friends 
declare him to be, there can be no “‘ crisis” 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church in his 
case, 

But perhaps he has not been properly 
represented. It may be that, while reading 
the article on which I am commenting, he 
‘was moved to say, with Maréchal Villars: 
‘‘Defend me from my friends. I can de- 
fend myself from my enemies,” 
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But if he be as described in some respects 
(for things great and small are ingeniously 
interwoven in the picture) and propose to 
preach his doubts and his ‘‘ eoncord” with 
*‘infidels,” he not only ought not to be an 
accredited minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, but would not have been 
countenanced by John Wesley as a relig- 
ious teacher for a single day. A correct 
understanding of Wesley's views and prac- 
tices on the subject of religious liberty 
would save any one from the error of sup- 
posing that he countenanced preaching con- 
trary to the common basis of agreement. 
He would ask no man “ his opinions” who 
proposed to join the society, requiring of 
him only that he should possess and mani- 
fest ‘‘ asincere desire to flee from the wrath 
to come.” He could recognize the piety of 
Unitarians, and would, no doubt, have ad- 
mitted a devout Unitarian layman, who 
trusted in Christ for salvation, to the soci- 
ety. But he would not allow a disputa- 
tious denier of the evangelical principles to 
remain therein; though, in excluding him, 
he would be careful to say that he excluded 
him ‘‘not for his opinions,” but for the 
use he madeof them.” But not an instance 
can be adduced of his allowing his minis- 
ters to preach sentiments at variance with 
those which he believed to be essen- 
tial. 

At the present time every minister in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is a pastor in 
posse of every society, and must be removed 
as often as once in three years from one to 
another. To allow a preacher to ‘‘ sow dis- 
sension” or to preach denials or doubts of 
the general doctrines of the Church would 
be to commission him to go through the de- 
nomination, to divide the societies, and to 
make the success of his successors in pas- 
toral work difficult in proportion to their 
fidelity and to his own infidelity to the 
teachings under which those societies had 
been planted and trained. This shows the 
folly of analogies drawn from Congrega- 
tionalism and of such a question as the fol- 
lowing: 


“Tt would seem that, if the Protestant 
Episcopal Church can tolerate all the views 
of Dr. Thomas (and much more in such 
men as Dean Stanley, Canon Farrar, and 
Bishop Colenso), notwithstanding it has the 
same articles of faith as the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureu, and fifteen more, which 
the latter in liberalizing itself threw away, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, with its 
less stringent creed and less stringent mode 
of accepting it, ought to be able to tolerate 
him.” 

It is proper for us to admit and honor the 
piety of many men whose sentiments on 
various subjects we could not allow to be 
preached in the pulpits of the Church to 
which we belong. We honor the erudition 
and piety of Dean Stanley and recognize 
his services to our common Christianity; 
but if he were to apply for admission into 
our body, with the intention of preaching 
in our pulpits all that he has written, the 
very ministers and bishops who delightcd 
to pay him respect when he recently visited 
this country would be obliged to use their 
influence against his admission. Because 
the preaching of some of his convictions 
and expressed doubts would undermine 
and disintegrate the structure. So we re- 
vere the learning and spirituality of St. Ber- 
nard and sing his hymns; but, if he were 
living, could not permit him to teach Ro- 
manism from our pulpits. 

It seems impossible for some minds to 
perceive the compatibility of admitting a 
man’s sincerity and picty, communing with 
him as a Christian, and at the same time 
denying the propriety of allowing him to 
preach, under authority of a particular 
branch of the Church and from its pulpits, 
sentiments adverse to its faith. Dr. Thom- 
as is oris not a promoter of doubt on one 
or more of the essential teachings of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. I offer no 
opinion here. If he is not, there is no case 
against him. If he is, Robert Collyer’s 
statement of the way the Orthodox Churches 
do is the true mode of dealing with 
him. 

‘* But they bear and forbear, scold a little, 
fret a great deal, and trust the brother may 
see things different presently or depart in 

eace; and then when there is no help for 


t they lift him very gently out of the 
fold.” 


Bu the discussion of Dr. Thomas’s case 











is made to cover an attack on the spirit and 
policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
toward its abler ministers, If it be desir- 
able to publish such charges, it must, in the 
interest of truth, be equally desirable to 
hear what may be said against them. It is 
said: 

**1, Too many able men have been driven 

out of the Methodist Church for trivial 
reasons, and it is time to call a halt.” 
This cannot refer to those who have volun- 
tarily withdrawn on account of a change of 
doctrine, as some who have become Bap- 
tists or to those who have accepted calls to 
other denominations, with the express un- 
derstanding that they love the church they 
leave and must not be expected to profess 
or preach a change of doctrine. This was 
the case with R. R. Meredith,of Boston, and 
W. R. Davis, of New York. Nor can it 
include those who, like Bishop Fallows, 
have gone into the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, or have fallen in love with aliturgy 
ora permanent settlement and entered the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Nor any 
who have been expelled for immorality or 
have withdrawn under censure, 

It must be limited to able men who would 
have been glad to remain, but were driven 
out for trivial reasons. I deny that there 
are ‘‘many” such. I question if one in- 
stance of aman considered to be able by 
the Church or the public and driven out 
for ‘‘ trivial reasons ” can be shown to have 
occurred in the last twenty years. There 
have been a few instances of able but im- 
practicable men, who neversucceeded, whom 
the people would not hear, who could 
neither edify the church, superintend a 
district, edit a paper, teach in a seminary, 
or do anything else well. They have left 
the denomination declaring that they were 
not appreciated. But not one of this class 
has succeeded any better elsewhere. And 
every year an incipient Spurgeon or Beecher 
departs because his first or third station is 
not on a level with his conscious merits, 
while now and then a disappointed author 
withdraws his influence and waits to sce 
the Church collapse. But where are the 
“able men driven out for trivial reasons?” If. 
a minister will not submit to the system of 
periodic transfer, if he does not believe the 
doctrines, or has lost his sympathy with the 
spirit of Methodism, and departs, is he 
“driven out for trivial reasons’? It is 
affirmed that: 

“2. There is a large class in every confer- 
ence who are interested in having no very 
able men as their associates, and they can 
make it very uncomfortable for them, Asa 
result of the exercise of such power, the 
Methodist Church has already suffered 
greatly, especially in the large cities, where 
such men naturally gravitate.” 

This is equivalent to charging that the 
average Methodist minister is thoroughly 
selfish, jealous, and treacherous; that the 
personal qualities and attractions of able 
men avail nothing; that denominational 
pride and zeal and the hope of Heaven are 
all subordinate to the one desire of promo- 
tion. It ignores-the fact that the average 
man supposes himself to be above the aver- 
age, and that the itineracy makes every 
place possible, in thought, to almost every 
man, as the present incumbent must soon 
surrender his position; and it assumes that 
a large number of men of inferior intellect 
will combine on a recognition of their own 
inferiority to suppress every able man. If 
this theory were not absurd, the denomina- 
tion would long since have become extinct. 
While this charge is absolutely false, it 
may be admitted that occasionally, where 
a particular society has isolated itself from 
a conference, showing an unwillingness to 
have any of its members as pastor and se- 
curing successive transfers, there has been 
the exhibition of some prejudice against the 
imported man. But this has been transient 
wherever the newcomer has shown himself 
a genuine lover of Methodism, a worker for 
the whole Church, and is of a fraternal 
spirit. 

It must also be conceded that, occcasion- 
ally, where a man of inferior ability has 
gained an unnatural ascendency in a con- 
ference by attaching his fortune to some 
abler man, who rewards him with his in- 
fluence, or by flattery and double dealing, 
or by begging persons to vote for him, and 
after a time has begun to gravitate to his 
proper level, he may turn against some one 
who has gained the confidence of the 

















Church by the possession of other qualities 
and endeavor to pull him down. But even 
such instances are rare and usually accel- 
erate the downfall of those who attempt 
such a thing. 

In consideration of the common ‘interest 
of Methodist ministers in the churches of 
the denomination, the marked. changes 
that take place in the standing of men, the 
frequency of elections in the Church, the 
effect of transfers, and the active ferment- 
ing spirit of the body, the amount of per- 
sonal friendship which exists and of 
hearty good feeling, never so manifest as 
at the sessions of Conference, is something 
astonishing. 

“3. There are very few first class Meth- 
odist churches in Chicago, New York, 
Boston, or other great centers; while many 
of the best pulpits of other denominations 
are filled by quondam Methodist preachers. 
The present policy of Methodism raises 
orators for other denominations. Dr. 
Thomas almost alone maintains the respeci- 
ability of Methodist pulpit talent in Chi- 
cago; and by forcing him out of the Church 
its ministry will be left to hopeless medioc- 
rity and Methodism continue to decline in 
the great Western metropolis.” 

Of this cluster of assertions T will take 
only space enough to say that they 
seem to be written under several delusions, 
the greatest of which is that the only way to 
rise above ‘‘hopeless mediocrity” is to 
doubt and express doubt. Whereas, the 
amount of intellectual ability necessary to 
interest the public, in the ordinary saving 
truths and principles of the Gospel, and to 
build a homogeneous church thereon, in 
this age of flippant doubt and open unbe- 
lief, is far greater than that which will suf- 
fice to secure notice in the newspapers, and 
the praise of skeptics, by the utterance of 
doubt or by a bold denial of what is gener- 
ally expected to be taught. 

While the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has not prospered in cities in a ratio equal 
to that which it has reached in the country, 
its prosperity in Boston, taking all the cir- 
cumstances into the account, is phenom- 
enal. In Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore it has little cause to fear an inquiry 
into its condition and prospects, if every 
pertinent consideration be duly weighed. 
In New York its progress has been im- 
peded by obstacles too subtle in their 
nature and influence to be analyzed here. 
Whether it is maintaining itself in Chica- 
go, where Robert Laird Collier did what he 
could to sow the seeds of doubt, where 
men of force within and without the lines 
of Orthodoxy are continually working in 
the same direction, it certainly cannot be 
promoted by the ignoring of its distinctive 
features. Into the relation of Methodism 
to cities many questions enter. But, not- 
withstanding the fact. that several popular 
and some able ministers have left us, such 
are the spirit and fertility of the Church 
that, while other denominations are de- 
ploring the lack of candidates for the 
ministry, we now have a greater num- 
ber, and those of an improving class, than 
we can find employment for, and are 
compelled to resort to the most rigid pro- 
cess of selection ever known in the history 
of the denomination. Another striking 
fact is that the churches formerly supplied 
by those who have left us are in every case 
as prosperous as they ever were. The St. 
James Church, of Harlem, which Mr. Davis 
left when he succeeded Dr. Hepworth, 
never was more flourishing than at present, 
under Dr. King; the Simpson Church, of 
Brooklyn, of which he was formerly pastor, 
has steadily increased under Drs. Sims and 
Chadwick; the Hanson Place Church, 
which flourished greatly under the attract- 


ive Mr. Haynes, who became a Bap- 
tist, under my predecessor, the Rev. 
Mr. Reed, exhibited a most healthy 


growth; while the departure of Mr. Mere- 
dith has not affected the prosperity 
of any of his former charges. Hence, we 
may be permitted to hope for a longer lease 
of life, even if here and there a “crisis” 
should occur. Still, we are not unmindful 
of our imperfections and no subject re- 
ceives more thought from our best minds 
than how to increase our efficiency. Ac. 
cordingly, we are anxious to receive sugges- 
tions from any source; which, however, 
will make an impression in proportion to 
the evidence they present of care, candor, 
and real sympathy with us. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BY H. H. 


Next morning fog and a chill in the air. 
Every bank, shore, tree, house, dell, and 
inlet had disappeared, or loomed vaguely 
through walls of mist, fluttering like white 
tapestry shaken by viewless hands the 
other side. Presently there came a 
luminous and slowly yellowing spot in 
the east of it, This was the sun’s pur 
pose, and it conquered; but it took two 
hours or more to do it—two hours, dur- 
ing which we, going fast to the west, lost 
the sight of many an inlet, headland, and 
promontory on the southern shore of the 
island. Tantalizing glimpses we caught of 
soft green banks, and the foliage high up 
in the air; und every few minutes our 
driver would say, in un impatient tone: ‘I 
do wish we hadn’t ha’ had this fog. Now 
just off there,” pointing with his whip into 
the blank mist—‘‘ just off there’s one of 
the prettiest sea-views you'll see to-day.” 
Or: “Now, this really is too bad. You 
ain’t a-goin’ to see anything at all o’ this 
part of the island.” And we didn’t. But 
weconsoled ourselves by studying the 
roadsides. Not one foot of ground was 
empty, barren. Ferns, golden-rod, black- 
berry vines, milk-weeds, clover, alders, 
asters, young birches, young spruces, 
and dozens more of the familiar New 
England highway things—they were all 
there; and, in addition to them, a little 
golden-headed clover, which we none of us 
knew, lying low, like the white cfover, and 
full of tiny, compact blossoms, as yellow as 
the golden-rod. The farms on this part of 
the island seemed to be more cleared and 
better tilled. The houses were somewhat 
better and had an air of more life about 
them. One in especial we shall all remem- 
ber—a small unpainted house, only a story 
high, set most capriciously at variance with 
the line of the road, as if it had turned half 
way round to look over its shoulder after 
somebody who had gone down the road; 
no fence, only an irregular bank between it 
and the road. But this bank was a bank 
of bloom, Not a path in, on, or around it; 
not a break in the blossomed surface; a 
solid mass of dahlias, marigolds, petunias, 
phlox, coreopsis, bachelor’s buttons, mal- 
lows, prince’s feather, larkspur, lady of the 
lake, and every other old-fashioned flower 
ever heard of. This avalanclfe of flowers 
seemed tumbling down into the road, as if 
the homely old house held its apron out, too 
full, and they were spilling out. Every 
window-sill had geraniums in boxes, and on 
the doorstep stood one tall fuchsia, full of 
tirifty flowering; but the homelier flowers 
put it to shame. It seemed paltry and con- 
ceited by side of the rugged splendor of the 
others. 

Long before noon the sun conquered, 
shred the filmy ‘walls of mist, and flung 
them away, out to sea, up in the air, low 
on the ground, anywhere, everywhere, in 
a grand spectacle, which was finer than 
anything the fog could have robbed us of. 
In the last moments of this, just as the sun 
was beginning to blaze out, we came to 
Seal Cove, one of the most beautiful har- 
bors on the southwest shore. Its banks are 
high and thickly wooded out to the sea; 
the mouth is wide; and just beyond it lie 
wooded islands, which through the mist 
seemed slowly sailing into harbor. A pret- 
ty village divides itself between the two 
banks, the streets following the curving 
line of the shore, to the head of the Cove, 
which joins itself by a narrow river toa 
large fresh-water lake, called Seal Cove 
Pond. The eastern shore of this Pond is 
hilly and covered with dense woods. As 
we drove by, we could hardly see the water, 
it was so covered with timber eddying 
round and round, biding and seeking its 
chance to float down through the narrow 
run to the harbor beyond. 

Passing this, we drove through a more 
densely wooded and less thickly settled 
region—miles under one unbroken arch 
of trees; little narrow rims of grass 
in the road, and literally solid walls of 
cedar and spruce on either hand; mats 
of linnsea vines, and wintergreen, and 
ground-pine beneath; glimpses of blue sky 
overhead, and of blue water off to the left. 
As we came out in the clearings around 
‘‘ Pretty Marsh Harbor” (called ‘‘ Pooty 
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Mash ” by the inhabitants), we began to get 
views of the mountains in the center of the 
island. They seemed like new mountains, 
they had so wheeled into line and taken 
on the appearance of one continuous range. 
The films of vapor which the sun had 
driven in from the sea had spread them- 
selves lightly over their sides, making a 
delicious blue haze. Looking eastward, a 
near-base line of sedges, golden-rod, asters, 
low cedars and spruce; beyond, a broader 





foreground of woodland, beyond which 
again rose the mountains in a succession of 
beautiful curves, soft and blue. Looking 
to the west, the same base-line, with wav- 
ing fields added; beyond, tilled farms, 
meadow-lands, villages, on sloping shores; 
and again beyond, the great blue bay, and 
the green shores of the mainland across it. 
This is the picture one sees mile after mile 
after mile, driving northward on the western 
coast of this Island of Eden. Half hidden in 
the woods, on promontory after promontory, 
we saw farm-houses, alone or in hamlets; 
and we passed gate after gate opening into 
grassy lanes, which led to them and, no 
doubt, past them, down to the edge of the 
water. The most beautiful of these pro- 
montories is Indian Point, which makes the 
southern boundary of Clark’s Cove well 
to the northward on this beautiful western 
shore. The cove to the south of it is not 
named; but is formed by the finest head- 
land on this side the island, called High 
Head. There are islands in this cove, aff 
off in the bay, opposite the Point. The bay 
is wide here, and opposite the mainland 
shore is beautifully broken up in alternat- 
ing meadows, tilled fields, and woods, 
with villages at intervals. Beyond, in the 
far horizon, are to be seen some of the 
highest mountains in Maine; pale and dim 
at noon, but transfigured at sunrise and sun- 
set. The shores of Clark’s Cove area 
beautiful crescent of dark woods, with a 
narrow brown beach below. ‘‘ The pret- 
tiest water to sail on there is anywhere 
about here,” said the driver. ‘‘It’s always 
smooth.” The land on Indian Point rises 
rapidly from the water’s edge, and after a 
few hundred rods is so high that it com- 
mands a. view not only of the bay, the 
coves, and the mainland shore, but of the 
island eastward and the whole length of 
the mountain-range. In the days, sure to 
come, when the whole of Mount Des- 
ert is as well known as its eastern shore 
is now, this Point will be the one un- 
rivaled spot of its western coast. The 
“Sunset Side” it ought to be called; and 
it is surely strange that it has not been 
sought long before now by sunset lovers. 
Far down on a promontory to the north of 
Clark’s Cove, standing in a green plaza, 
surrounded by trees, a comfortable white 
farm-house attracted our notice. 

“What a lovely spot,” we exclaimed, 
to spend a summer in!” 

‘* A curious story about that house,” said 
our driver. ‘‘ The most curious story I ever 
heard.” 

It was, indeed, a strange chapter in the 
history of psychological phenomena. 
Thirty-five years ago there was living on 
Mount Desert a girl, young, handsome, 
far better educated than the average of her 
neighbors—so much so that she had taught 
the village school for several years. She 
fell in love with a young man, whom her 
parents forbade her to marry. She yielded 
to their authority and dismissed her lover; 
but warned them that she should marry the 
very next man that asked her to do so, no 
matter who or what he might be. Whether 
this threat was noised abroad or not the 
story did not say. Probably it was; for 
the next man who asked this beautiful girl 
to marry him was a Negro man, who kept a 
small shop in an adjoining village. ‘Black 
as black could be!” said the driver, 
with a horror-stricken emphasis. She 
accepted him. No clergyman on the Is- 
land would perform the marriage ceremony 
for them, and they were obliged to go 
over to the mainland to be married. 
The man, soon went to sea, was pros- 
perous, became a captain, owned ships, 
and had men under him. The woman 
seemed content with her lot, was a good 
wife and mother, and their children, both 
men and women, are to-day ‘‘some of the 
handsomest and smartest folks on the is- 
land.” The girls are the best cooks there 
are anywhere about. ‘‘ But 1 don’t suppose 











they'll ever be married,” said our driver, 
with an unconscious satire in the disjunc- 
tive conjunction, The black sea-captain 
has retired now, and lives in peace and com- 
fort on his farm. His boys go to sea in his 
stead, and are successful traders. His wife 
is known as the best nurse on the island, 
and is sent for far and near when people 
are in sore straits of illness. 

‘Do you think she has been happy?” we 
asked, wonderingly. 

«* Well, I don’t know as anybody can say 
if she has or hasn't,” was the philosophical 
reply. ‘‘She wasn’t the woman everto say 
anything about it. I took some folks down 
there to dinner last summer—some strangers; 
and they got up a first-rate dinner and had 
everything comfortable.” 

Before the next two hours were over we 
wished that we too had been taken to the 
black sea-captain’s house for dinner. 





Ours had been ordered, by letter, the day 
beforehand, to be ready for us at noon, at 
the house of a farmer who lived on the top 
of ** Tower Hill.” 

“Does he keep a hotel?” we asked of 
our driver, who was so confidently making 
the arrangement. 

“Well, no. But if he knows we're com- 
ing, he’ll give us a dinner. Most anybody 
on this island could give ye a dinner, if ye 
let ’em know beforehand. 

Not this farmer upon “‘ Tower Hill,” alas! 

Eight hungry eyes looked at him incred- 
ulously and beseechingly in vain. He had 
sent word by a neighbor—which he thought 





would reach us on our way, in time to turn 
us aside to the Somesville Inn—that it was 
impossible. ‘‘ The women folks” couldn't 
doit. But here we were. He half relent- 
ed; turned to go into the house again; but 
the thought of the ‘‘ women folks” withheld 
his feet on the very threshold, and he came 
back, strengthened in his refusal. 

“Never mind!” said our undaunted 
driver. ‘‘I know where I can get ye some- 
thing to eat.” 

“Far?” asked the chorus. 

‘«Only about two miles; and he whipped 
up the little horses and wheeled away at a 
quick pace. 

The same woods, hills, and shining water 
to the left, and the mountain-range stil] 
blue and misty and beautiful behind us; 
and before we dreamed that the two miles 
were over we turned into a genuine farm- 
house yard, where the expression of thrift 
and abundance was most reassuring. 

‘‘Looks like getting something to eat 
here; don’t it?” said the driver, triumphant- 
ly. ‘But I expect they're all through din- 
ner, though. We'll have to take what they 
can give us.” 

A mild-eyed, peaceful-faced woman, with 
a low voice and a pleasant smile, was the 
landlady of that improvised inn. 

“‘Well, yes,” she said, in reply to our 
imploring question; ‘‘ but I must say to 
you, as it says in the Scripture, eat what is 
set before you and ask no _ questions. 
We're only farmers and we’ve finished our 
dinner.” : 

On the little parlor table were ‘“ Gift 
Books,” ‘‘ Ladies’ Annuals,” ‘‘ Keepsakes,” 
and books of that description, which had 
been cherished, read and reread for twenty 
years. Such books are as unimpeachable 
a record of the intellectual life of the gen- 
erations of a family as is a fossil to a 
paleontologist ; but ages are of shorter dura- 
tion in literature than in geology. Does 
not the period of the ‘Ladies’ Annual” 
correspond to the pliocene? 

We were now on the north shore of the 
island. The opposite mainland looked 
near. Its villages stood out distinctly and 
some of the little river-lines could be traced. 
The fields behind this hospitable farm- 
house sloped down by lovely stretches to 
the water’s edge. Off to the right we could 
see the horizons of the open ocean. We 
were only eight miles from home. 

South, west by south, west, north by west, 
to due north we had come, fifty miles—or, 
as some say, sixty; but why, nobody 
knows, nobody can tell. The two beauti- 
ful days were nearly over. Down steep 
hills and up steeper; be Salisbury’s Cove 
and its meadows, and Hull’s Cove and its 
headlands; back into Bar Harbor we drove, 

ust as the synset lights and colors were 

indling and changing the waters and the 
woods and the furthest hills of the Maine 
shore. But the sunset itself we had left 





behind us, on the ‘Sunset Side” of the 
Island. 


SHE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








ALL sweet and various things do lend them- 
selves 
And blend and intermix in her rare soul, 
As chorded notes which were untuneful else 
Clasp each the other in a perfect whole. 


Within her spirit, dawn, all dewy-pearled, 
Seems held and folded in by golden noons, 
While past the sunshine gleams a further 

world 
Of deep star-spaces and mysterious moons. 


Like widths of blowing ocean wet with spray, 
Like breath of early blooms at morning 
caught, 
Like cool airs on the cheek of heated day, 
Come the fair emanations of her thought. 


Her movement, like the curving of a vine, 
Seems an unerring accident of grace, 
And like a flower’s the subtle change and 
shine 
And meaning of her brightly tranquil face. 


And like a tree, unconscious of her shade, 
She spreads her helpful branches everywhere 
For wandering bird or bee, nor is afraid 
Too many guests shall crowd to harbor there. 


For she is kinder than all others are, 
And weak things, sad things gather where 
she dwells, 
To reach and taste her strength and drink of 
her 
As thirsty creatures of clear water-wells, 
Why vex with words where words are poor and 
vain? 
In one brief sentence lies the riddle’s key, 
Which those who love her read and read again, 
Finding each time new meanings: She is she / 
Newport, R. L 





A VISIT TO THE HOMES AND 
HAUNTS OF COWPER. 


BY RAY PALMER, D. D. 








I map taken a northern train from Lon- 
don on a delightful summer day, en route 
for Scotland. As I was traveling for health 
and pleasure, however, it was my purpose 
to linger by the way, that I might visit 
several interesting persons and places before 
reaching Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Especial- 
ly I had determined that, in passing up 
through Buckinghamshire, I would gratify 
a long-cherished desire to see the homes 
and hauntsof Cowper. Among my earliest 
memories of books was that of hearing my 
father read aloud or repeat from memory 
hisfavorite passages from the ‘‘ Task,” a book 
of which he seemed never weary. I so be- 
came early familiar with that noble poem; 
particularly with those parts of it in which 
the author’s profound love of Nature and 
his power to delineate exquisitely her scenes 
are best exhibited. His descriptions not 
only seized my attention, but sensibly 
touched my heart; and so vividly had my 
imagination pictured to itself the surround- 
ings of the poet that I felt almost sure the 
reality would be found to correspond to 
my conception of them. 

Of course, my enthusiasm was not a little 
kindled as, on @ morning exceptionally 
bright for England, I found myself, with 
a pleasant friend, drawing near to Olney 
and Weston-under-Wood, the two places 
where he longest resided and wrote his prin- 
cipal works. These hamlets are less than 
two miles apart; and we chose to go to 
Olney, the earlier residence, first. The 
train did not pass through it; but, stopping 
at the nearest point, some three or four 
miles away, we took a carriage and were 
driven directly to the place. It is a consid- 
erable village, situated on the northern 
bank of the River Ouse, which is here but 
a small stream, with flat meadow-banks and 
a sluggish current. Cowper described the 
air as ‘‘ bad and impregnated with the fishy 
smelling fumes of the marsh miasma”; and 
in a letter to the Rev. John Newton he 
wrote, referring to himself and his faithful 
friend, Mrs. Unwin: ‘‘ We are both, I be- 
lieve, partly indebted for our respective 
maladies to our atmosphere, encumbered 
with raw vapors issuing from flooded mead- 
ows, and we have perhaps fared the worse 
for sitting so often, and sometimes for suc- 
cessive months, over a cellar filled with 
water.” Certainly, the site had little to com- 
mend it. The long, wide street, with a level 
grassy common in the center, along which 
the ordinary looking houses were built, 
might, indeed, have been rendered pleasant 








had it been adorned with trees. It was 


entirely without them, however, and looked 
naked and tame enough. We said thisto 
the landlord of the little inn at which we 
left our carriage. His reply was: ‘‘ Eh! 
The whole place belongs to Lord ——; and 
what d’ye think he cares for the like of 
us?”—doubtless hitting the mark very ex- 
actly. 

The house in which Cowper lived we 
found to be avery ordinary, rough-looking 
three-storied brick edifice, most resem- 
bling an old deserted warehouse. It can 
hardly have been much better when he oc- 
cupied it, aceording to his own account. It 
faces northward, ovewooking the dreary 
common above described; has no enclosure 
in front and no beauty of outlook in any di- 
rection. One could hardly conceive, in 
looking at it, that Poesy ever deigned to 
make it her abode. But there it was that 
the poetical genius which was so to delight 
and instruct the world was developed and 





its best works composed. It was with an 
interest not easily described that we sur- 
veyed the spot, so utterly without interest, 
considered in itself. Behind the house was 
originally a large garden-plot, since divided 
into several, in which the poet kept the 
tame hares that are immortalized in his 
verse. There stood the summer-house in 
which he used to sit when the season and 
weather permitted. There was the green- 
house of which he wrote to his cousin, 
Lady Hesketh: ‘‘I will not let you come 
till the end of May or beginning of June; 





because before that time my greenhouse 


will not be ready to receive us, and it is the 
only pleasant room belonging to us, When 
the plants go out, we goin. I line it with 
mats and spread the floor with mats; and 
there you shall sit, with a bed of mignon- 
ette at your side, and a hedge of honey- 
suckles, roses, and jasmine, and I will 
make you a bouquet of myrtle every day.” 
In the rear of Cowper’s garden was that 
belonging to the parsonage of the church 
of which good John Newton was the rec- 
tor. It was chiefly through Mr. Newton’s 
influence that Cowper had gone to Olney; 
and, to facilitate their intercourse, a private 
door was opened between the grounds, 
through which he could pass at pleasure 
without going into the street, and they saw 
each other almost daily. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Newton, the place offered the 
poet literally no cultivated society; but 
friends came to visit him from abroad, 
and even this unattractive home enjoyed 
days of social happiness, that lived in his 
memory long after they had passed. Hither 
it was that the genial, witty, and gifted 
Lady Austin came, chiefly for the sake of 
enjoying the society of Cowper; and, fixing 
her residence in an adjoining house, con- 
tributed greatly by her brilliant conversa- 
tion and accomplished manners to enliven 
the otherwise monotonous course of his 
daily life. To her he was indebted for the 
facts wrought into his inimitable story of 
‘John Gilpin”; and to her the world owes 
the ‘‘ Task” itself, for she first persuaded him 
to attempt a poem in blank verse, and, when 
he asked a theme, suggested the Sofa. The 
two years of her stay at Olney were of 
great service to the poct and furnished 
many of his brightest memories of the place. 
The renewal of his friendship and corre- 
spondence with Lady Hesketh, which proved 
one of the greatest blessings of his life, is 
likewise associated with it, although her 
dislike of his surroundings there were at 
length the chief means of his removal, 
Familiar asI was with the biographies, 
letters, and poetical works of this remark- 
able man, it was not without tender emo- 
tion that I surveyed this scene, representing 
so much of his life experience of joys and 
sorrows. AsI walked around it, I seemed 
to myself to live those joys and sorrows over 
with him. For the first few years of his 
residence at Olney Cowper had slowly im- 
proved in health and cheerfulness. He had 
not only found Mr. Newton’s companion- 
ship eminently beneficial to him; but he had 
entered into the religious services of the 
congregation, had made himself actively 
useful among the poor and the afflicted, and 
had attended and borne a part in the week- 
ly prayer-meetings, which, in accordance 
with the wishes of the rector, were main- 
tained, He had by little and little been 
persuaded by Mr. Newton and Mrs. Unwin 
to literary effort, till he had come to enjoy it 
and had contributed to the ‘‘ Olney Collec- 
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tion” many of his best hymns, translated 
select pieces from Madame Guyon, and 
written successively the poems entitled 
“‘Table-Talk,” ‘‘The Progress of Error,” 
*‘Truth,” ‘‘Expostulation,” and various 
minor pieces, Yet all the while he had suf- 
fered much from the old morbid tendency to 
melancholy, though he made against it a con- 
stant and brave resistance. The spirit in 
which he had borne up against the depress- 
ing influence of the place is shown in the fol- 
lowing sentences from one of his letters: 
** Were it possible I could leave this incom- 
modious nook for a twelve-month, I should 
return toit again with raptures, and be trans- 
ported with the sight of objects which to all 
the world besides would be at least indiffer- 
ent; some of them, perhaps—such as the 
ragged thatch and the tottering walls—dis- 
gusting. ... It is the place of all the 
world I love the most; not for any happiness 
it affords me, but because here I can be 
miserable with most convenience to myself 
and with least disturbance to others.” 

When my friend and I had satisfied our- 
selves with Olney and its many interesting 
associations, we rode over to Weston-under- 
Wood. The house which the kindness of 
Lady Hesketh had there secured for Cowper, 
though not more than a mileand a half 
distant, was altogether different in itself and 
its surroundings from that in which he had 
lived so long. It was a neat, well-built 
two-storied family mansion, in good repair, 
situated on the outskirt of a very attractive 
village and in a hilly and partially wooded 
wegion. It belonged to Mr. afterward Sir 
John Throckmorton, and was immediately 
adjoining his own personal residence and 
grounds. Indeed, although the ‘‘ Task” was 
written, as I have said, at Olney, the scenery 
which it so admirably describes had been 
found here. Cowper was an habitual and 
vigorous walker, and the father of Sir John 
had courteously furnished him akey by 
means of which he had long had access 
when he pleased to the walks and scenery 
with the description of which his poem is 
enriched. The son extended the invitation 
of the father, and furnished another key 
admitting the poet into the private garden 
and the beautiful little grove, near the 
house, called the Wilderness. 

We were readily admitted by the family 
occupying this home of Cowper. It had 
the air of a comfortable New England 
home of the average class, It is, we were 
told, much more frequently visited than 
formerly, and to show it seemed to have be- 
come a pleasure. So genius ennobles and 
immortalizes whatever becomes associated 
with it. Here was the study in which 
Homer was translated and so many charm- 
ing letters written, along with many minor 
poems. Here again was the sleeping-room 
where, in the solitude of many a dismal 
night, the malady which so long haunted 
this good man and at last completely over- 
powered his noble intellect, had put him to 
tortures not to be described. Here on one 
of the window-shutters, written by his 
own hand, in pencil, when at last he was 
sinking into that state of hopeless melan- 
choly which led to his removal from 
Weston and ended only with his life were 
the following touching lines: 


“ Farewell, dear scenes, forever closed to me! 
Oh! for what new sorrows do I leave you!” 


These lines were written in 1795, and 
were connected with others, expressive of 
the bitterest mental anguish, which have 
been painted over, only these being left, 
asa specimen of the whole. Then in the 
rear of the house there wasa small but 
tastefully kept garden, where he used, when 
the weather invited, to walk and sit and 
write; and in it was shown a yew tree of 
his own planting, some twigs of which, asa 
not inappropriate memorial, I was allowed 
to take and bring away. When one thought 
of all his goodness and of what he had 
wrought and what he had sufferedin those 
chambers and amid those scenes, the place 
seem, indeed, to be sacred ground. 

But the interest of the whole would 
have been incomplete without our walk in- 
to Sir John Throckmorton’s grounds and 
the scenery described especially in the Ist 
and VIth Books of the ‘“‘Task.” The Throck- 
morton house had been taken down and 
not rebuilt at the time of our visit; but 
everything else seemed to have remained 
without change. The Wilderness is a small 
thicket, near the site of the mansion, we 





should judge of not more than three or four 
acres in extent, but so laid out in labyrin- 
thine paths, which wound into each other, 
that, rambling on indefinitely, without 
reaching any boundary, one seemed to be 
wandering through an extensive park. As 
we trod these quiet paths, we could almost 
hear the poet say: 
“Here, unmolested, through whatever sign 

The sun proceeds, I wander. Neither mist, 

Nor freezing sky nor sultry checking me, 

Nor stranger intermeddling with my joy.” 

It seemed just the spot in which one 
whose love of Nature was so unaffected and 
profound would untiringly delight. Saying 
this within myself, I broke out and repeated 
aloud from memory the lines: 

“The timorous hare, 
Grown so familiar with her frequent guest, 
Scarce shunn me ; and the stock-dove, unalarmed, 
Sits cooing in the pine tree, nor suspends 
His long love-ditty at my near approach. 
Drawn from his refuge in some lonely elm, 
That age or injury has hollowed deep, 
Where on his bed of matted wool and leaves 
He has outslept the winter, ventures forth, 
To frisk awhile and bask in the warm sun, 
The squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play. 
He sees me, and at once, swift as a bird, 
Ascends the neighboring beech; there whiske his 
brush, 
And perks his ears, and stamps, and cries aloud, 
In all the prettiness of feigned alarm 
And anger insignificantly fierce.” 

Before I had finished, four hares at once, 
followed directly by a fifth, ran out and 
coursed along the path in front of me. 
With squirrels and birds the place seemed 
all alive. By and by we came to some 
marble monuments, which, on examination, 
proved to be those of Sir John’s dogs, 
with the inscriptions, written by Cowper, 
still entirely legible. 

Emerging from the Wilderness, we came 
out on a stretch of cultivated table-land, 
extending back to the foot of a rocky and 
wooded range of hills. Across this plateau 
were long rows of trees, to walk beneath 
which was almost like walking in a mall; 
only that charming views were open on 
every side from this elevated position. The 
‘rustic bridge,” the ‘‘alcove,” and the 
‘‘peasant’s nest” were pointed out to us. 
As I surveyed the whole landscape, I could 
not but feel that it is a great debt that the 
lovers of Cowper, wherever the English 
language is spoken, owe to the generous 
owner of these delightful grounds, whose 
kindness allowed the author of the ‘‘ Task” 
to make them as familiar to his eyes and to 
his feet as if they had been his own. It 
was a great gratification too to find how 
truthful were the pictures given of the 
scenery in the poem, and how nearly the 
conceptions I had formed in the reading of 
that corresponded with the reality as 
actually seen. With the poet’s painfully 
interesting history in mind and standing 
amid the scenes in which he found so much 
of his poetic inspiration and so much of the 
illustration and embellishment of his great- 
est work, I deeply felt that it was worth the 
while to have lived and suffered as he did, 
for the sake of giving to the world so in- 
valuable a contribution to English poetry 
and such a treasury of pure and ennobling 
thought. I can never read without some 
feeling of indignation the occasional criti- 
cisms of a certain class of writers, that 
endeavor to depreciate his merit and would 
fein remove him from the high position 
which has for nearly a century been as- 
signed him. The ‘‘Task” will live and many 
of his hymns and minor poems will live 
when these superficial critics, who cannot 
recognize the eminence of the genius that 
can elevate and idealize the simple, the 
natural, and the truce, will have passed into 
oblivion. It required eminence of genius, 
and true courage as well, to break over the 
false and purely conventional canons of 
the then popular taste, and to venture on 
the experiment of attempting to idealize and 
to invest with a genuine poetic charm 
nature and truth and goodness. Cowper 
did this with success. To him undeniably 
belongs the credit of doing more than any 
other writer to introduce to popular favor 
that higher and richer school of poetry 
which Wordsworth, coming after him, did 
so much to develop and to which the better 
class of English readers are to-day so much 
indebted. Dr. Samuel Johnson, in conclud- 
ing the ‘‘ Rambler,” finely said: ‘‘I shall 
never envy the honors which wit and learn- 
ing obtain in any other cause, if I can be 
numbered among the writers who have 
given ardor to virtue and confidence to 





truth.” It is among these writers that 
Cowper won and will doubtless hold his 
place. His great services to healthful 
literature and the pathetic story of his 
suffering life combine to invest his homes 
and haunts with a deep and tender interest, 
which for a long time to come, at least, we 
may be sure will not be lost. 





THE IMPORT OF THE LATE 
ENCYCLICAL. 





BY THE REV. EDWARD I. DEVITT, 8. J. 


Socrety is sick, and the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff prescribes a remedy for its ailments. 
Rulers have usurped all rights—individual, 
domestic, social; and, to defend the usur- 
pation, they have placed legal enactments 
above morality, they have substituted the 
statute-book for justice. The people, worn 
out by the tyranny of those in power, 
threaten to rise and mutiny. Robbed of 
their acquired rights, invaded in their nat- 
ural rights, the people, knowing that right 
and duty are reciprocal, refuse obedience 
to rulers who have forgotten justice. 

And why are the times so sadly out of 
joint? The deadly struggle which is going 
on in every land is the offspring of unsound 
philosophy. Idealism and materialism have 
perverted man’s natural wisdom; for, al- 
though they spring from sources wide 
apart, yet they flow to the same outlet, and 
from them ethics and political economy 
borrow the baleful principles of disorder 
and ruin, and from both they imbibe the 
virus which poisons the body politic. 
Where materialism flourishes God is not 
acknowledged, nor the immortality of the 
soul, nor an after life, nor the intrinsic 
morality of human actions, nor an eternal 
sanction for good and evil done. Hence, 
utility is the only standard, rectitude must 
give way to that which is pleasing, might is 
right, the law of the stronger prevails. 
Where idealism has fixed its seat man is his 
own God; human reason and conscience 
admit no superior; objective truth and jus- 
tice perish; the very idea of them changes 
with the changing times and varies as varies 
human fancy. Therefore, idealism and 
materialism, though diametrically opposed 
in origin, arrive at the same practical con- 
clusions, for they both deny God. Imbued 
with such philosophical principles, men go 
forth from the schools and universities, and 
are summoned to steer the ship of state or 
to fulfill the duties of a private citizen. 
Can we wonder that a conflict comes when 
such has been the training? From these 
systems we have the concentration of all 
rights in those who rule, the apotheosis of 
the state, immoral, unrestrained legislation. 
Recause of these false systems the power- 
ful oppress the weak, the rich grind the 
faces of the poor, and craft despoils the 
unwary. To these systems we owe it that 
the lower orders chafe under their condi- 
tion; that capital and labor are arrayed in 
hostile camps; that the ranks of the dan- 
gerous classes are swollen by dangerous re- 
cruits, who conspire against property, 
order, and law. 

Since every aberration in philosophy 
leads either toward idealism or materi- 
alism, unless sound philosophy be cher- 
ished where it still exists or restored 
where it has fallen away, other 
remedies for the evils of our times 
will be applied in vain. For while the 
cause remains the effect must remain also. 
A radical cure for the ills of society can be 
found only in the restoration of philosophy, 
and the Pope in his Encyclical Letter 
points out this remedy and prescribes the 
manner of its application. 

But false philosophy is not less pernicious 
to religion than to society. The union be- 
tween philosophy and faith is so close that 
the corruption of one entails the corruption 
of the other. Truth is never opposed to 
truth. Be it natural or revealed, it comes 
from God, ‘‘ who cannot deny himself.” 
We can here only hint at the many argu- 
ments which show the intimate connection 
between science and religion, between 
reason and revelation, between philosophy 
and faith. Philosophy prepares the way 
for faith by demonstrating many truths in 
the natvral order which are also included 
in the deposit of revelation. Itsupplies the 
groundwork for faith, by proving the 
existence of God, All-Wise, Most Truth- 





ful; the possibility of revelation, and man’s 
obligation to believe what God has 
revealed. It furnishes the criteria to dis- 
tinguish between genuine revelation and 
human imposture; for it teaches the posal- 
bility of miracles and their necessary con- 
nection with the direct and immediate in 
terposition of the Almighty. It furnishes 
an unanswerable argument in favor of 
Christianity when it proves that the won- 
derful propagation of our religion cannot 
be attributed to mere human causes. It 
elevates theology to the rank of a true 
science and arms the champion of the faith 
against all assailants. 

On the other side, there is scarcely an er- 
ror by which dogmatic truths are denied or 
called in question that did not have its 
source in some false philosophical opinion. 
Call to mind the Arian, the Nestorian, the 
Pelagian heresies. The deepest subtlety 
was employed to torture Scripture into the 
support of these errors. But, without go- 
ing back to remote examples, is there any 
adversary of revelation at the present day 
who does not boast of standing upon philo- 
sophic ground? Of course, the philoso- 
phy which forces him to reject revelation, 
wholly or in part, must be false, for it con- 
tradicts truth that is most certain. 

It is from this correlation of philosophy 
and faith that so many bishops and fathers 
of the Church, and, above all, the Roman 

ontiffs, have deemed it most essential that 
Re minds of Christians should be imbued 
with sound philosophy. And, as never so 
much as now did ignorance or effrontery, 
under the name of philosophy, antagonize 
faith, it was the Pope’s bounden duty to 
speak out with no uncertain sound. The 
Christian religion, the Church of Christ 
is not in danger; it is safe under God’s pro- 
tection. But the minds of individuals 
among the faithful are exposed to be 
harmed and their salvation is put in jeop- 
ardy For this reason Leo XIII has lifted 
up a warning voice, and, not unmindful of 
his apostolic office, he repeats to the Chris- 
tian world the words of St. Paul: ‘‘ Videte, 
ne quis vos decipiat per philosophiam” (Col. 
ii, 8). 

But this is not enough. Merely to ad- 
monish us not to be led astray by vain phi- 
losophy would leave the duty only half 
performed. He should also point out the 
plilosophy which is judged to be sound. 
The Pope has many functions; but it is no 
special duty of his to be a doctor of phi- 
losophy. Still it belongs to him to show 
whence we can draw it in safety, and this 
is what Leo XIII has done in his magnifi- 
cent encomium upon the philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

And here it may be well to make two ob- 
servations, which will anticipate many ob- 
jections that might be urged against the 
commendation of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Does he propose the authority of Aquinas 
to students of philosophy, as a criterion of 
truth or a source of demonstrations? By 
no means. He commends the doctrine of 
the Angelical, which not only as one gen- 
eral whole, but also in its several parts, so 
rests upon and is proved by arguments 
drawn from rational principles that, prej- 
udice laid aside, if they be examined in 
good faith, the mind is fully convinced and 
sees with gladness that it has embraced 
nothing unworthy of sound reason. 

Our second observation is that the Pope 
does not mean to circumscribe rational in- 
vestigation by confining it to what St. 
Thomas has taught. No; his doctrine is to 
be studied in conjunction with whatever 
has been wisely said, or discovered, or 
thought in the ages after him. No truth is 
to be rejected. But the laws of true prog- 
ress are to observed. Novelty is not al- 
ways progress; error never is. Progress is 
motion forward. It is not progress to 
squander our ancestral possessions, that by 
new efforts we may become the architects 
of our own fortunes. He makes progress 
who preserves what has been bequeathed 
him and labors to augment it by new ac- 
quisitions. The contrary course has been 
pursued by many; and hence the penury 
‘and want and confusion in philosophic 
learning. 

It may be asked: Was this recommenda- 
tion necessary at the present time? and, if 
necessary, cannot a legitimate deduction be 
made from the admission that errors perni- 
cious to faith and society have grown up in 
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the Catholic schools—errors to be removed 
by reform in the matter and manner of 
teaching? 

I shallanswer categorically. There was an 
absolute necessity forit. The guardian solic- 
itude of the Roman Pontiff extends over all 
who have been washed in the laver of Chris- 
tian baptism. and no one is ignorant that 
false systems of philosophy are rife among 
Christian peoples. Idealism and Rationalism 
have infected Germany; France is led astray 
by Cartesianism, Positivism, and Idealistic 
Eclecticism; English thinkers incline to the 
Sensism of Locke, or to Critical Idealism; 
the Italians of late years have borrowed 
from French and still more from German 
systems. From the day on which the uni- 
versities withdrew from the wise vigilance 
and care of the Sovereign Pontiff, not one 
of them has preserved sound Christian phi- 
losophy. The foundations of faith were 
being undermined; the bulwarks of society 
were hastening to decay; religion and the 
public weal were threatened. It was nec- 
essary for Leo XIII to deplore these evils, 
to point them out, to suggest the rem- 
edy. 

But even in regard to the schools which 
still remain under Catholic influence and 
control it was necessary for the Pope to 
speak. In the pestilence of errors by 
which, so to speak, the air we breathe is 
contaminated, there is danger lest insensi- 
bly the same disease or some kindred mala- 
dy may be contracted. Whilst the pest is 
raging the guardians of the public safety 
have a twofold duty: to help the infected 
and to prevent the spread of the disease. 
This is the scope of the Encyclical. 

Not a few among Catholic schools showed 
symptoms not, indeed, of the disease con- 
tracted in its full virulence, but of debility 
and of a system unstrung, and _ there- 
fore proximately disposed to infection. 
Some of them,. cramped for time, give 
brief and _ perfunctory attention to 
the study of philosophy. Some, yielding 
too much to novelty and deceived by vain 
appearances, adopted Traditionalism and 
Ontologism, thinking that they did God 
service when they made him the sole source 
of human knowledge or the sole object of 
man’s intuition. In many schools text- 
books were used whose authors, in striving 
to establish harmony between Descartes 
and St. Thomas, bade good-bye to logic, in 
their efforts to remain Catholic. Others 
taught rank Cartesianism; purged, it is true, 
of all errors against faith, but purged with 
more zeal than knowledge. Many semina- 
ries in which the Catholic clergy is trained 
adhered and still adhere to Christian phi- 
losophy as taught by St. Thomas. But de- 
fections were becoming more numerous; 
and, to prevent the evil from spreading, to 
recall those who had fallen away, the Pope 


has spoken. For these reasons the Encyc- 
lical was opportune, useful, neces- 
sary. 


But no inference can be drawn from this 
admission that the Church was infected 
with error. Even the authors whose doc- 
trines were most unsound never taught 
anything opposed to matters of belicf; at 
least, so far as their intention was con- 
cerned. Others, more clear-headed, might 
see and point out the dangerous tendencies. 
They were willing to modify their theories 
so as explicitly to reject all consequences 
repugnant to faith. Their sin was against 
sound reason and sometimes against com- 
mon sense; their faith was as the triple 
knot; their philosophy was a rope of sand. 
They might love the faith; they could not 
defend it, for the arms they furnished were 
weak and useless. ‘‘ Non tali auzilio, nec 
defensoribus istis Tempus eget.” For error is 
crafty and boastful, and its easy triumph 
over the weak champions of the good cause 
would be claimed as a victory over the 
cause itself, and the thoughtless crowd 
would be led astray. To prevent this, to 
promote the interests of sound science, to 
offer effectual opposition to error, where- 
ever it may flourish, was the intent of Leo 
XIII when he raised his authoritative voice. 
And if those whom it concerns heed his in- 
struction, the day is not far distant when 
the world will see how quickly every 
ephemeral system of philosophy will be 
ground to powder, when it rubs against the 
adamant of Scholasticism as taught by 
Thomas Aquinas. 


Woopsrock Cotes, Ma, 





THE SURRENDRY OF PLENARY 
INSPIRATION. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH PULLMAN. 


ArT the last English Church Congress, 
held in Sheffield, the Rev. Brownlow Mait- 
land read a paper on ‘‘ Modern Skepticism,” 
in which he declared that erroneous views 
of inspiration have much to do with the 
current rejection of the Bible as the Word 
of God. He said: 

‘““When the substantial verity of Reve- 
lation is identified with some rigid and 
rounded theory about the mode, the pro- 
cess, or the limits of inspiration, into agree- 
ment with which many of the facts cannot 
be brought without manifest distortion, it 
is unavoidable that offense should be given 
to those who hold perfect loyalty to fact to 
be a primary qualification of the seekers 
after truth.” 


Not a few thoughtful Christians are seek- 
ing a more tenable view of inspiration than 
that usually believed. Dissatisfaction with 
the traditional view shows itself on 
all sides and in almost all deliberative 
Christian assemblies. The fact of inspira- 
tion is tenaciously held; the full import of 
it is an open question. 

The old theory of verbal inspiration, ac- 
cording to which the verba tpsissima were 
chosen by the Holy Ghost, is now generally 
given up, and theologians are content to 
insist that there is a plenary inspiration in 
the Scriptures, whereby all error is ex- 
cluded and all teachings therein contained 
have the sanction of God. 

Another view is that there is a plenary 
inspiration as to moral and religious truth, 
but not as to scientific and historical facts. 
Joseph Cook teaches that the Bible is 
‘‘winnowed ” from all errors a8 a religious 
guide; but that an error in science in every 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis, were it 


proved, would not contravene its inspira- 
tion. 
As there is difficulty in maintaining a 


plenary inspiration without admitting the 
verbal theory, so also there is difficulty in 
the view which admits error in scientific 
facts, while excluding it from the domain of 
morals. Who is wise enough to draw the 
line between the moral and the non-moral? 

The eminent theologian of Germany, 
Rothe, a master on this whole subject, 
wrote: ‘‘The distinction attempted between 
form and matter cannot be satisfactory. 

For every true Bible reader knows that 
what most powerfully impresses him, in his 
intercourse with the Bible, is just this, that 
in it, as nowhere else, the most familiar 
truths appear in such a natural, living, 
majestic form as though they were bathed 
in an unearthly light, so that he finds him- 
self convinced of its reality and compelled 
to give himself up to it. ‘‘The matter and 
the form are unseparable.” 

But Rothe teaches that no theory of 
plenary inspiration can be maintained. 
‘Who at present,” he asks, ‘‘ will think of 
vindicating the Old Testament from all 
error?” Despite these errors, Rothe insists 
that the Bible is inspired, and that it is 
practically infallible as a religious guide. 
“‘The Bible contains the means of correct- 
ing its errors, testing itself by itself. This 
is the actual infallibility of the Bible and 
herein lies its sufficiency. Infallibility be- 
longs to it as a whole, not to its individual 
parts and sections.” He points out that the 
principle of the analogy of faith, never lost 
sight of by Protestant interpreters, implies 
this. 

“‘The teaching of no single apostle is 
absolutely infallible; but the combined 
teachings of these all contain conditions 


for an absolutely unerring impression and 
comprehension of Christ.” 


According to Rothe, the Bible is nota 
divine revelation; but it is the vehicle or 
record of such revelation, and by its inspir- 
ation is meant that spiritual influence which 
comes to the writings of men who were 
themselves inspired by the spirit of holi- 
ness, This would not guard them abso- 
lutely against error; but it would bring them 
into sympathy with truth and purity and 
everything divine. 

There are many Bible students in Amer- 
ica who find themselves about where Rothe 
is on this question, ‘‘ which also,” he says, 
‘is the general testimony of our modern be- 
lieving German theologians.” 

Others, a larger number, insist that to 
accept this low view of inspiration is to 
give up everything; that the world would 
have no Bible and soon no Christianity, 
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It is interesting to inquire what would 


remain to the Church after she had given 
up the theory of an absolutely infallible in- 
spiration. 

And it is plain that she would still pos- 
sess the book called the Bible. The record 
of God’s revelation would still remain, for 
any and every theory of inspiration pre- 
supposes the integrity of the Book. 

We do not believe the Bible because it 
claims to be inspired; but we believe in 
inspiration, because we first believe in the 
Bible. 

Before the question of inspiration is 
reached we must first be satisfied that the 
books of the Bible, out of which inspiration 
shall be proved, are genuine and credible; 
that is, that they were written by their 
accredited authors and that those authors 
are men whose testimony must be received. 

For example, before any view of inspira- 
tion shall be proved from the lettcr to the 
Romans, it must first be proved that Ro- 
mans was written by Paul, as the letter 
claims, and that the writer is a man who 
would not trifle with truth. The Pauline 
Epistles are of no authority on inspiration, 
save as they were written by an honest man, 
whose character and whose relation to 
events narrated by him entitle him to cre- 
dence. An important proof-text on this 
question is found in II Timothy; but it has 
weight only with those who believe that 
the epistle is not the work of a spurious 
Paul. 

Hence the usual and proper method, in a 
discussion of inspiration, is to deal first with 
the authenticity of the sacred books and 
then with their credibility. 

If the fourth gospel were written in the 
second century by a spurious John, it could 
be of no authority on this or any kindred 
subject. The testimony of a worthless wit- 
ness is worthless. But if John wrote the 
gospel and epistles which bear his name, 
we will hear him and consider carefully 
what he says therein, for he is a competent 
and trustworthy witness. He was on the 
spot, an actor in the events, and his charac- 
ter is beyond suspicion. 

In the same way we inquire concerning 
every book of the New Testament before 
we quote its words as proof-texts. We must 
not reason in a circle, and say that all 
Scripture is divinely inspired because 
divinely inspired Scripture says so. 

Another important consideration is that 
Christianity is not founded on a book, but 
on a Person. It rests not ona series of 
doctrines, but on a series of facts. The facts 
and the Person we have, apart from any 
theory of inspiration. 

“«That which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled, 
of the Word of Life, declare weunto you” 

The Christian Church preceded the New 
Testament, as also there was a theocratic 
people of Israel before the Old Testament, 
and the Gospel would have been worthy of 
all acceptation had it never been reduced to 
writing at all. 

There isa Revelation working out as a 
world-historical power the plans of God 
apart from all writings. And the Christian 
Church was never more vigorous than dur- 
ing those decades which preceded the 
writing of the New Testament books. 

In view of these truths, it is quite certain 
that not a single doctrine of Christianity is 
dependent on the theory of an infallible in- 
spiration. 

Repeat over the Apostles’ Creed, and 
which doctrine shall be dropped out? Re- 
call the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel—the 
Incarnation, the divinity of Christ, the 
Resurrection and Ascension, the Atonement, 
the agency of the Holy Ghost, a future life 
of rewards and punishment—not one of 
these depends for defense upon a single 
text, but upon an army of texts. Did 
Christ teach these doctrines? Peter, John, 
Paul, and the others, writing in different 
times and places, and without collusion or 
conference (as their minor contradictions 
testify), all declare that he did, and we ac- 
cept them as competent witnesses. 

Let it be remembered, also, that Pro- 
testantism has always been averse to depend- 
ing a doctrine upon a single text of Scrip- 
ture. The genius of Protestantism asks for 
a consensus of Scripture, and has always 
magnified the importance of “the analogy 
of faith” in interpretation. 
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But the reader may say: If the Bible is 
not infallible in every part, we cannot 
depend upon it and it is no longer the 
Word of God. 

On the contrary, it is the Word of God 
by virtue of its being the record of a Super- 
natural Revelation, and it is an inspired rec- 
ord because and in so far asit was written 
by persons who were enlightened by the 
Holy Ghost, and who received special in- 
spiration as actors in the events of revela- 
tion. 

It is conceded that, according to this view, 
error may have found its way into the Bible 
in matters of minor importance. 

Incidental allusions to current opinions 
may possibly reflect the misconceptions of 
the times. The human fallible may mingle 
with the divine infallible. 

But such errors do not touch the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, while in our day 
these very errors are preforming a grand 
office in establishing the genuineness of its 
books. 

If ever prophet ‘‘ spoke as moved by the 
Holy Ghost,” Stephen was the man, when 
his face shone as the face of an angel, and 
that inspiration is in no way affected by an 
error of memory about Abraham’s purchase 
of the sepulcher of Machpelah. 

Rothe declares that, though his view of 
inspiration is not that of the old theologians, 
yet the position of heart toward the Bible 
of him who believes as he does does not 
differ by a hair’s breadth from that of the 
so-called orthodox believer. 

He bows before the Bible as a sanctuary, 
of which he can say: ‘‘ Here is none other 
than the house of God and here is the gate 
of Heaven.” 











BRIBERY AT ELECTIONS. 


BY ‘‘ FREEMAN.” 








In the course of some previous articles, 
the writer has invited attention to a number 
of specific facts and instances revealing an 
amount of open and profligate bribery 
which few persons, in the absence of de- 
tailed and conclusive evidence, would be- 
lieve possible. A few more specimens, of 
the same sort, must guffice for the present 
purpose—at least, until some one is found 
venturesome enough to deny the accuracy 
of the statements presented. 

In one of the most attractive towns on 
the Atlantic coast, noted for the general de- 
gree of thrift and comfort among its inhabit- 
ants and a favorite summer residence of well- 
to-do people, the writer recently canvassed 
this subject with one of the most intelligent 
political ‘‘ workers” living there. His state- 
ment was, in substance, as follows: We 
cast about 1,500 votes, at an ordinary 
election; and the last time there was any 
serious contest one party spent $1,000. 
That vote may be classified about in this 
way: 500 vote a straight party ticket on one 
side, and 550 on the other. That leaves 450 
voters who are always in the market, 
and they are usually paid from $2 to $5 
apiece. I have known $15 and even as 
high as $18 to be paid for a single vote. 
The year we spent $1,000 we paid one 
lot (20 men, so-called) $3 apiece.” 

In another place, much better known, 
where the number of voters does not exceed 
1,600 and where the majority habitually 
ranges on one side, the minority not long 
ago undertook to carry an election by the 
free use of money. They raised for this 
purpose $4,000. But the other side, not 
to be outdone, put in $4,500, and carried 
the day. Had the majority dared take the 
risk, they might probably have succeeded 
with a less amount, as it is found that the 
average purchasable voter generally charges 
less for voting his usual ticket than for 
voting the other way. The fact stands, 
however, that 1,600 voters absorbed $8,500 
—an average of $5.31 for every vote cast. 
And, if we estimate the purchasable vote at 
about one-third of the total, as in the case 
last mentioned, the average price actually 
paid for votes would be nearly $16 apiece. 

In another case, a comparison of the votes 
cast on one side with the amount of money 
appropriated to that poll for buying votes, 
by the same party, shows that every vote 
cost upward of $11. If only half of 
those voters were in the market, the price 
was $22; and if only one-third, $3& 
This seems incredible, and is so; but it 
suggests the interesting inqui:., which is 
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equally pertinent in every similar case, how 
much of the money appropriated for the 
purchase of votes is actually spent in that 
way, and how much remains in the pockets 
of the patriots who are entrusted with it for 
that purpose. 

A disgusted citizen, who had been de- 
feated in a local election, quite lately, ex- 
pressed his belief that 60 per cent. of the 
voters in his town were purchasable; not 
always actually bought, he explained, but 
in the market, ready for the highest bidder. 
This estimate he afterward modified; but 
adduced facts enough within his own ob- 
servation to show that the percentage was 
very large. 

Another method of reaching the same end 
consists in liberal payments to ‘‘ workers,” 
at the polls or elsewhere. In one case, for 
example, a manager found that a ‘‘ worker” 
on the opposite side was doing him serious 
injury, and, at the first opportunity, offered 
him $190 to leave the polls. The offer 
was accepted, and the manaver thenceforth 
was master of the Not all 
‘‘workers,” by any means, are hired. Many 
of them are self-denying, 


situation. 
earnest men, 
whose sole interest is the successful main- 
tenance of cherished political convictions. 
For those who do work for pay the price 
ranges from $5 a day to $25, and in special 
cases much higher. 

This enumeration may be brought to a 
close by citing a public witness, presum- 
ably impartial. A correspondent of the 
New York Herald, who spent the summer 
in Maine, the recent canvass 
in that state, writing to that paper from 
Augusta, at the close of the election, makes 
the following statements, which tell their 
own story, without the need of comment or 
interpretation: 


watching 


“Beyond the arguments on the stump, 
distribution of political literature, bull-doz- 
ing of employés and United States pension- 
ers, the Republicans emploved a lever which 
was more powerful and effective than all 
the others combined—viz., money. They 
evidently had a large fund, and they ex- 
pended it judiciously and to the best advan- 
tage. It was raised at home, and the Na- 
tional Committee gave permission to the 
state committee to draw upon it for as 
large asum as might be necessary to buy 
the state. All the Republican state and na- 
tional officials were assessed five per cent. 
on their salaries, while all the candidates 
were mercilessly bled to raise an immense 
corruption fund One of the mail-route 
agents on the train from Bangor to Port- 
land was assessed $42.50 on his salary of 
$850; and I suppose he paid it, for he is still 
running on the train, and that would not be 
possible had he refused. A country post- 
master in this district, with a salary of $45, 
was forced to disgorge $2.25 as his share of 
the fund. Voters were bought in this city 
like sheep in the shambles, and the same 
was true in the other cities and many of the 
larger towns in the state. The price paid 
for votes varied, and was somewhat smaller 
than in former vears. I am told that $5, 
$10, $15, and $20 were paid; and in some 
instances $25 and #30 and even as high as 
$45 were paid for a single vote in the close 
districts. The buying was carried on to 
some extent on both sides; but the Republic- 
ans had a fund fiftv times as large as their 
opponents and easily outstripped them in 
this race. It is an encouraging thought 
that after next vear, if the biennial consti- 
tutional amendment be adopted. as now 
appears to be the case, the moral sense of 
the peonle will not he offended by the dis 
eraceful spectacle of vote-buying but once 
in two vears.” 

There is another aspect of the subject 
which has not yet been alluded to, but 
which involves an even worse debauchment 
of voters than the free and corrupt use of 
money at polls on election day. That is the 
purchase of nominations. In_ localities 
where the vote of the two parties is about 
equal, aspirants cannot in general afford to 
pay a high price for a nomination. The 
result is .oo uncertain; and it is better, they 
argue, to spend what monev they can in 
buying votes after a possible nomination 
than to pay too dearly for what may, afterall, 
prove only the empty honor of being named 
asacandidate. But in localities where the 
preponderance of one party is so great that a 
nomination is pretty surely equivalent toan 
election the great struggle is made for the 
control of caucuses, primaries, and conven- 
tions; and it is there that men who are will- 
ing to buy office find it useful to spend 
their money. It is there, too, that the cor- 
rupt appeal to voters takes its most insidi- 
ous and dangerous form. ‘‘I must choose,” 
the voter says to himself, ‘‘among men be- 
louging to my own party; and, as any one 








of them will represent me politically, I may 
as well help to nominate the man who is 
willing to give me a little something for my 
vote and influence.” The voter who sells 
what he is pleased to imagine are his ‘‘ con- 
victions” cannot do so, in any but the very 
worst cases, without more or less compunc- 
tions of conscience; and his only possible 
ground of self-justification is that he needs 
the money, or, at least, can make good use 
of it. But the voter who sells himself to 
one rather than another in his own party is 
able, whenever conscience disturbs him, to 
plead with himself that he has, after all, 
done nothing to hinder the success of his 
pclitical ‘‘ principles,” and thus, gradually, 
breaks down all consciousness of wrong- 
doing. 

It may seem, perhaps, that this distine- 
tion is too finely drawn; or that, at any 
rate, it can hardly exert an appreciable in- 
fluence in practical politics, But the care- 
ful observer will find that the great majority 
of men who sell their votes to the opposite 
party at the polls are fertile in excuses; 
while the men who sell their votes to their 
own fellow-partisans presently persuade 
themselves that no excuse is necessary, and 
he will further find, as a general rule, in lo- 
calities where this style of politics isin vogue, 
that the corruption becomes deepest, most 
pervasive, and most unblushing in those 
places where political sentiment is mostly 
on one side, A single conspicuous illus- 
tration of this fact was not long ago detailed 
to the public in the case of Warren County, 
New Jersey. There is a county which, it 
is said, has never cast its vote or sent a 
representative to either branch of the state 
legislature (until the present year) except on 
one side, The use of money in procuring 
nominations to office there has for years 
been notorious and scandalous, The losses 
thus incurred must in some way be re- 
imbursed; and now we have the shameful 
spectacle of nearly every man among its 
principal officials and ex-officials indicted, 
tried, and convicted for stealing or mis- 
appropriating the public moneys that came 
into their hands. Some are fined, others 
imprisoned; and among them are to be 
found not alone poor and ignorant men, 
but wealthy men, representatives of the 
legal and medical professions, and infhi- 
ential members of prominent churches. 
Such an exhibition would be impossible 
unless a loug impunity of corruption had 
debauched the public conscience in matters 
of politics. 

In many such counties men are pointed 
out who have ruined themselves financially 
in trying to procure nominations to lucra- 
tive offices. Only a few weeks before the 
Warren County scandal became public a 
case was pointed out to the writer, of a 
candidate for sheriff (in a county where the 
nomination was considered equivalent to 
election), who had spent $10,000 to secure 
the nomination; and it was estimated that 
other (defeated) competitors for the nom- 
ination had spent at least $15,000 for the 
same purpose, 

The direct and unavoidable result of this 
whole system of bribery, whether at the 
caucus or the polls, is that public offices 
come to be regarded very much as a matter 
of merchandise. In communities where the 
practice prevails, as the writer has ascer- 
tained by personal inquiry, again and again, 
the opinion is widespread, if not universal, 
that the candidate elected will in some way 
‘“‘vet back” his money from the office. 
How it can be done the voter does not pre. 
tend to know. But he asks, and not with- 
out a plausible show of reason: ‘Why 
should a man spend so much money to 
secure an election, unless he expects to be 
reimbursed in some way?” The intelligent 
observer understands very well that the 
suspected motive need not and in many 
such cases does not exist. One gentleman, 
to cite a recent instance, spent over $3,000 
to secure election to an office worth less 
than $1,000, thouch no one of his acquaint- 
ances believes him capable of taking a cor- 
rupt dollar from the office. Many men seek 
in this way to gain a notoriety, or influence, 
or recognition to which neither their 
character nor their ability entitles them, 
and are willing to exchange money, which 
they value less, for position, which they 
value more. But, whatever the motive, the 

main result is the same. The voter is de- 
bauched; the sense of high responsibility for 





the wise use of the elective franchise is de- 
stroyed; the day of election is expected as a 
day for selling himself to the highest bidder; 
and the bribe-taker simply regards himself 
as obtaining in advance a small share of the 
public plunder which he tacitly concedes to 
the successful candidate. 

Let the reader remember that this is not 
conjecture or theory, but simple fact, for 
the absolute accuracy of which the writer 
vouches. The truth is that every state- 
ment of fact and every specific instance 
cited in the course of these articles has been 
deliberately toned down to its simplest form 
of statement, in the belief that a presenta- 
tion of actual facts, in their bare deformity, 
would be far more impressive than any 
rhetorical coloring could possibly make 
them. But, if the attempt were made, no 
language could exaggerate the hideous de- 
basement of the political sense, and, indeed, 
of the entire moral sense, among the per- 
chasable voters of some of the communities 
to which reference has been made. 

aa 
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POPULATION AND THE HEALTH 
OF CITIES. 


THe care of population in all its aspects is a 
great national and local interest. The charac- 
ter of a nation depends largely upon the social 
surroundings and upon the attention given to 
great social and political problems. 

All mankind do not fall in their right places, 
any more than the letter-types, and a preat 
deal of setting needs to be done. Not all have 
the power to locate themselves, and with all of 
us there are conditions and surroundings 
which the person cannot regulate, but which, 
for the common good of all, must be regulated 
by the supreme law. The study of the popula- 
tion with a view to promoting its best interests 
and that of the state must be regarded as a 
great public concern, and must be committed 
to those who, both by study and experience, 
are fitted for such work. The dependent 
classes are to be studied not only in reference 
to their present or permanent relief, but also 
in reference to the causes which have pro- 
duced the result. llow to reduce to the min- 
finum the non-supporting class is always a 
problem to be studied with many-sided and 
accurate methods, Poverty, vagrancy, crime, 
invalidism all have their departments, and can 
tell us much as to modes of abatement or cur- 
tailment, as well as to the proper methods of 
present relief and of future dealing, for the 
best interests alike of the supporters and sup- 
ported. 

It is in this aspect, as well as others, that the 
subject of health pushes itself prominently to 
the front. Investigation soon shows that ill- 
health and sickness are great factors in causing 
destitution, which often does not stop with 
mere want; but manifests itself in despond- 
ency, in vagrancy, in insanity, or crime. 

When we thus come to deal with ill-health 
as a great moral and social factor, we are com- 
pelled to inquire into the conditions which 
have either caused or promoted a departure 
from valid physical power. The contrast 
which at once presents itself between a death- 
rate of 15 to 20 for open country and 30 to 50 
for cities, even outside of any special epi- 
demics, at once leads us to infer that some of 
these conditions are incident to massings of 
people and are, therefore, in all probability 
artificial. We are not enough impressed with 
the extreme artificiality of a city in its physical 
relations to human beings. The ground is 
covered from sunlight and evaporation 
and its natural water-courses interrupted, 
That wonderful equilibrium of earth and air 
and water, which is so well maintained 


“where Nature is not nor ever has been dis- 


turbed by art, is not only suspended, but an 
artificial condition substituted, which most 
effectually interferes with natural processes, 
Instead, we have dampness, darkness, stagnant 
water and stagnant air in the ground, as well 
as often above it. The organic and decaying 
matter in the soil, which Nature appropriates 
by a vegetation luxuriant in proportion to the 
need, is not only not appropriated, but a mass 
of soiled water, soiled air, and soiled excre- 
tions is added thereto, fearful to consider. 
Petterkoffer. for instance, found that in 
Munich, with all attempts to remove all debris, 
the amount removed lacked about 90 per cent. 
of the whole amount supplied. In such a 
ground condition the basement or cellar the 
least below the ground-level tends always to 
become damp—a cesspool of oozing foulness 
or a foul-air chamber. There is no clean 
water, clean ground, or clean air in its immedi- 
ate proximity. Wall and cement even must 
be very solid to make all these pass around on 
the outside where there is a continuous row of 
houses, Then, when winter comes, we put in 





this a furnace, and so with heat, moisture, and 
foul air have all the ry chemical appar- 
atus to promote decomposition and send the 
results to every part of the building. So fla- 
grant and artificial is this condition of things 
that one may easily see how, unless there is 
just recognition of the facts and due compens- 
ation, there must be great exposure to un- 
healthy air. The house itself is a box, not very 
friendly to free circulation of outside air. In its 
various parts are being conducted operations— 
such as the preparation of food, the washing of 
greasy and soiled utensils and clothing, and va- 
rious other arts—necessarily attended with the 
liberation of overmoist airand of organic mat- 
ter in a changing state. The individuals them- 
selves, in no small amount, from breath, skin, 
and internal organs, are throwing off constant- 
ly that which has init no element of health; 
while the artificial heat and artificial lights are 
doing their part to embarrass respiration. 
Surely, all this is real and artificial too; and we 
must quietly weigh the facts in evidence, and 
then study out and practice the compensations, 
The problem is not so involved as to admit of 
no solution ; but it is one that does not solve 
itself and that calls for the closest detail on 
the part of those who would solve. Then 
add to all this indoor condition that of pent-up 
streets, foul accumulations, offensive trades, 
and the thousands of tons of undiluted dirt 
that couldin any one day be collected from 
persons and things in one great city, if only 
there was the means of at once securing and 
stocking up all the offaling of all the town 
and all the townspeople. Is it a wonder that 
the death-rate, as a rule, doubles and trebles; 
that life cuts itself down to an average of not 
over 24 yeurs; and that with too many 
the years are burdened with an invalidity 
which even the death-rate does not fully 





express? The well-dressed merchant, as 
he walks out to the morning air and 
to business, little reckons how different 


for that day is the situation of those who dwell 
inside nearly all the time, and many of them 
under circumstances of crowding or surround- 
ings of decay the most hazarding. Even he 
may not escape the general malaise; but is not 
80 likely to be the sufferer as are the wife and 
the children, and still more the thousands who 
are less comfortably housed. 8o let these ba 
your two thoughts just now. How great and 
vital an interest is the care of population! 
How artificial are the conditions, especially of 
city life, and what need is there that they be 
estimated and compensated for by wise com 

pensatory provision ! 





Biblical Research, 


In our issue of May 15th it was stated fn 
this column respecting the hillock in the Jor- 
dan Valley known as Tell er-Ramah: ‘ Also 
it is an old belief that the site was the biblical 
Beth-haram; but thisis without foundation, 
very good evidence existing to show that Beth- 
haram stood in quite another quarter.’ It was 
the object of the article from which this quo- 
tation is made to prove Tell er-Ramah to have 
been the Résh Ramatha of the Targums, 
whose writers understood thereby the rdsh 
hap-Pisgah of the Bible, and the Hill of 
Moses’ Death among certain Early Christians. 
The narrative of an expedition to Moab by 
Baron von Miinchhausen and Baurath Conrad 
Schick is just published in the Zeitschrift 
des Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins, in which the 
latter, treating of Tell er-Rama, proceeds in 
the usual way to speak of it as the Bethramph- 
tha of the Syrians and the Beth-haram of 
the Bible, ‘as it appears to retain in 
the appellation of the present day the 
vestige of the ancient name,’ etc. For the 
second time in the history of this common 
opinion this identification {s contested. First 
by H. Kiepert, who remarks: ‘The above 
argument by the author will not hold, as it 
seems to us, as no sort of relationship exists 
either in sound or in signification between 
haran or haram and rdmd, and this all the 
more as throughout Palestine Rama appears 
so often as the proper name of a place regular- 
ly asthe Arabic form of the Hebrew Ramah 
or ‘Hight.’”? And the editor, Herman Guthe, 
adds: ‘And whether Bethramphtha was the 
ancient Beth-haram may be questioned with 
great reason. If Herod fortified this point, 
he selected one lying very low in the unhealthy 
Ghor to rename in honor of the Empress Livia. 
This is extremely improbable. The entire 
Jordan Valley is lacking completely in Roman 
ruins or important remains of that era. 
This circumstance leads to the conviction 
than Tell Rima is to be understood as neither 
the Beth-haram of the Bible, nor the Beth- 
ramphtha of the Syrians, nor the Herodian 
city Livias.”” We are pleased to see the 
position first taken in this journal 60 quickly 
and so thoroughly sustained by the judgment 
of independent and competent authorities. 


....Those of our readers who have visited 
Cairo will readily recall the light-f>oted run- 
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ners who’ flew along the streets in front of 
their carriages, able easily to outstrip the very 
horses themselves. Here it is a necessity, 
where away must be cleared in a crowded 
thoroughfare; but the custom is a relic of an 
ancient ceremony, which required runners to 
precede the equipages of persons of rank or 
worth on any highway. The modern relic, 
though in Egypt, vividly suggests the act of 
Elijah. ‘‘And he girded up his loins and ran 
. before Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel’’ (I 
Kings xviii, 46). But Elijah was a prophet, a 
man of as much influence and more worth 
than the king. Why should he be the one to 
run before the chariot of Ahab all the way 
from Carmel to Jezreel, in place of some young 
stripling, whose avocation it was? The occur- 
rence receives some fresh light froma fact 
noted by Lieutenant Conder (‘*Tent Work,”’ 
II, 282), that on an occasion a dervish ran be- 
fore his company, shouting loudly as he went, 
for a mile or more, out of compliment to the 
party. As the dervishes of the East replace 
the prophets of former times, in the estimation 
of the people, the event shows howit may have 
been customary among prophets in biblical 
eras, 


....-Among the ruins surrounding the mouth 
of Jacob’s Well are three columns of the red 
syenite from Upper Egypt, lying prostrate on 
the ground. A fourth, fifteen feet in length, 
is now found half a mile up toward the Valley 
of Shechem, by the roadside. Its removal is 
explained by a desire of the Turks to orna- 
ment the doorway of their new barracks, at 
the entrance of the valley ; but, by reason of its 
weight, the shaft was thrown aside at its pres- 
ént position. As the four columns of such 
beauty and cost resemble those of the Bassil- 
ica of the Empress Helen, at Bethlehem, it is 
altogether probable that they together adorned 
the Christian shrine built over the Well in the 
time of Constantine the Great, entered, accord- 
ing to Jerome, by the noble matron Paula, in 
the year 383 A. D., built on the side of Gerizim, 
around Jacob’s Well—‘“‘ circa puteum Jacob.” 


....On visiting the ancient turquoise mines 
in the Arabian peninsula, supposed once to 
have been worked extensively by the Egyp- 
tians, the Rev. F. W. Holland found the mines 
in Wadi Sabuan in full work by the Arabs, but 
no trace of ancient workings or Egyptian in- 
scriptions. On the mountain of Sarabit el- 
Kadim the mines gave evidence that they were 
worked for turquoise only, where many hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions have been destroyed by 
the Arabs, who still search for the precious 
stones there, through blasting. 








THE Boston Transcript learns that artists 
have come to the conclusion that it does not 
pay toundertake the execution of commissions 
from Congress. When a painter gets an order 
for a $10,000 picture, for example, he is ex- 
pected to paint gratuitously the portraits of 
members of Congress who voted him the job. 
There are often, also, expenses incident to the 
procuring of such commissions. In conse- 
quence, about three-fourths of the profits are 
dissipated, and a $10,000 Government com- 
mission is worth really about $2,500. For this 
reason artists, as a rule, look languidly upon 
such opportunities for the display of their 
genius. 

....A new model of Herod’s Temple has been 
executed by a Mr. Tenz, of London. In sodo 
ing, he has attempted to carry out the tradi- 
tional views of the building in respect to its 
position, form, etc., together with a restora- 
tion of all its chambers, vaults, gates, and cor- 
ridors, whetber described by Josephus or Eze- 
kiel. It has been presented to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and set up in its room at 
the South Kensington Museum. 


:...-Thomas Moran, in company with his 
brother, Peter Moran, the animal painter, 
spent the past summer among the Sierra 
mountain range of California, the Elcho and 
Ruby ranges in Nevada, and the Wahsatch 
range in Utah. They made a series of land- 
scape studies in water colors. 


...-A fourth exhibition of fine arts at Nice 
is announced to open on the 15th of January 
next. In addition tothe gallery of painting, 
sculpture, and engraving, the committee will 
this year devote a room to ceramics and 
enamels. 

....It is reported that over six hundred 
paintings belonging to the masters of the six- 
teenth century have been discovered in govern- 
ment buildings in Florence, and that they 
are to be placed in the royal gallery of the 
Uffizi. 

-.»-Elihu Vedder, whose ‘‘ Cumean Sibyl” 
atthe Paris Exposition of 1878 created some 
criticism in the French journals, is expected to 
arrive in this city at an early day, 


...-Ap exhibition of the works of the late 
William M. Hunt is soon to be held in Boston. 





Pevsonatitics, 


Henry C. Caney, the political economist, 
who died in Philadelphia, on Monday of last 
week, was born in that city in 1793. From 
1821 to 1838 he was the chief partner in the 
firm of Carey & Lea, a house that acquired 
national distinction as the publishers of 
Washington Irving’s works, and the first col- 
lected editions of the essays of Macaulay, 
Sidney Smith, and Carlyle. In 1838 he became 
an advocate of protective tariff, and published 
“The Principies of Political Economy,” which 
attracted wide attention and won for Mr. 
Carey distinction, at home and abroad. He 
was recognized as the founder of a new school 
of political economy, opposed to the rent 
doctrine of Ricardo andthe Malthusian theory 
of population. The leading principles of his sys- 
tem being briefly that in the weakness of 
savage isolation man is subject to Nature, and 
that his moral and social progress are depend- 
ent on his subjecting Nature to himself; that 
the land gains all its value from human labor; 
that primitive man, without tools and without 
science, begins upon light soils and advances 
to the subjugation of more fertile and difficult 
regions; that the interests of classes and in- 
dividuals are harmonious; that there is a con- 
stant tendency to increase in the wages of 
labor, and to diminution in the rate, though to 
increase in the aggregate, of the profits of 
capital. His succeeding works were ‘The 
Credit System in France, Great Britain, and 
the United States,” ‘‘The Past, the Present, 
and the Future,” ‘‘The Slave Trade,’ ‘ Let 
ters on International Copyright” and “The 
French and American Tariffs,’? and ‘The 
Unity of Law.” In old age the personal ap- 
pearance of Mr. Carey was very venerable. 
He was above the middle hight, with a grace- 
ful carriage, acheerful smile, and a most 
winning address. Contrary to all the rules laid 
down by physicians, he took little exercise, and, 
despite bis recluse habits, enjoyed robust 
health up to the sudden attack of illness which 
resulted in his death. He was a great favorite 
in thesocial circles in which he was best known 
and his home was one of the institutions of 
Philadelphia. 


....A writer in the Cincinnati Hnguirer de- 
scribes President Hayes’s house at Fremont, 
Ohio, as a prim, smallish red-brick building, 
with its gable-end to the drive, two storics 
high, and dropping back to a lower continu- 
ation of the same, with a small painted frame 
conclusion across the back. There seem to be 
no angles or wings anywhere about it, more 
than if a brick had been set up on its side. 
Around the front or principal part isa plain 
verandah on all three sides, a few steps above 
the ground. The plainness and hunting-lodge 
look of this little establishment are consonant 
with the natural sward and aboriginal trees 
about it. There is a flower-garden, out of sight 
until one has walked far around to the rear, 
where is scen in the woods, unfenced and un- 
guarded, a considerable parterre of flowers and 
plants. 





....It is related that Bismarck is not a happy 
man, and that not long since Herr Moritz 
Busch heard him say: ‘‘I have made nobody 
happy. And what a number of people I have 
cast into misery. Without me three great wars 
would have been avoided; 80,000 men—nay, 
much more—would not have been killed; and 
such numbers of families—of fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, and wives—would not have 
been plunged into mourning. However, that 
account is to be settled between God and my- 
self, so far as the hereafter goes. What happi- 
ness have I derived from all my success? 
Little or none; and I have reaped endless 
worry, vexation, hatred, pain, grief, overwork, 
and care.” 


...-Charles Reade, the novelist, is a big, 
manly-looking man, large-framed and muscu- 
lar, sixty-five years old. He reads a number of, 
newspapers or has them read to him, and clips 
out whatever may serve him in the future. 
Catastrophies, tragedies, strange occurrences 
are especially in his line; and these he is con- 
tinually transferring to scrap-books, of which 
he has an enormous number, indexed and sys- 
tematically arranged. He has earned by his 
books, it is thought, about $175,000 and has an 
income of six or seven thousand dollars a year. 


..--Mrs. Ethel Lynn Beers, the’ author of 
the recent volume “All Quiet Along the Po- 
tomac, and other Poems,” died at Orange, New 
Jersey, October 11th, Her volume reached her 
from the publishers only a few hours before 
her death, and lay on her coffin at her funeral, 
bound in crape. ‘ 


...-The Rev. Dr. Edward H. Plumptre, the 
distinguished scholar and professor of divinity 
in King’s College, London, was visiting in this 
city last week. 


.... Professor Richard A. Proctor sailed from 
Liverpool for America last Saturday. He will 
begin a course of lectures in Philadelphia 
November 34. 


Science. 


A VERY interesting paper on seeds as pro- 
jectiles appeared in the February number of 
The American Naturalist for February last ; but 
which was overlooked at the time. In this 
paper Dr. M. N. Elrod communicates some 
new facts in regard to the manner in which 
seeds are thrown out in some violets, one of 
the nettles (Pilea Primula), and the common 
yellow wood-sorrel (Oxalis stricta), The fact is 
well known that these seeds are projected ; 
but Dr. Elrod shows that in the violet the 
peduncles are drawn up from the ground 
and elevated above the leaves, as if to give 
the capsules the best possible chance to 
throw the seeds far away. In the Pilea, 
what would be a stamen, if perfect, is 
transformed into a spring, which aids in eject- 
ing the seeds when matured. In Oxalis the 
outer coat of the seed is turned inside out, as 
one might draw back a glove from the hand ; 
and this extra pressure throws out the seeds. 
Dr. Elrod philosophizes on these movements, 
deducing that they are designed to throw the 
seeds away from the parent plant, thus aiding 
in distributing them. Certainly, this is the 
result of the action, and no doubt was one of 
the objects destined to be accomplished. It 
is not, however, likely that this is all ; for there 
are other behaviors which from this statid- 
point alone would be incomprehensible. 
For instance, Dr. E. notes that, in order to 
eject the violet seeds, the capsule closes its 
sides like a crushed boat, and that after the 
seeds have all been projected the sides ex- 
pand and thevalve resumes its boat-like form. 
As it is soon to wither and die, it seems use- 
less for it to take this additional trouble. But 
there is no doubt some good and wise purpose 
involved in even this piece of behavior ; but it 
cannot be interpreted on any theory of indi- 
vidual good to the plant orto the race, and the 
reflection may teach us to look beyond the 
mere individual or selfish views involved in 
our usual interpretations of these phenomena. 





...- As illustrating a point recently made in 
this column that observations should be made 
“‘over and over again’? before they are ac- 
cepted as suitable for building generalizations 
on, the case of the discovery of a special ar- 
rangement in Asclepiadaceous plants, whereby 
insects are caught ‘‘ just like a steel-trap,” and 
the announcement of which supposed dis- 
covery @ year ago created so much interest 
among vegetable physiologists, turns out to be 
an error. Yet no one thought proper to 
repeat the experiments, and the fact was 
accepted on the single observation, and has 
even found its way into a recent work 
of the highest character, as fortifying some 
modern views in teleological science. It re- 
mained for the discoverer himself to report 
his own error. With a candor which did him 
great credit and which shows him to be a man 
of the highest scientific character, Mr. Ed- 
ward Potts, at a recent meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
stated that he was now satisfied that the exist- 
ence of this trap was an ocular delusion. By 
the use of a flattened platinum wire, finer 
than the finest hair, and the whole process ob- 
served under the highest power microscope, 
he had found that the two supposed lobes of 
the trap formed really but one solid body, so 
that we have to fall back on the old notion 
that when insects are caught by these flowers 
it is simply by the drawing of the limbs into 
the wedge-like openings between the anthers, 
and by no special or wonderful contrivance 
for catching them. 


...-Mars has not lost his satellites yet. The 
outer one, Deimos, was first seen this year (so 
far as we have yet heard) by Mr. Common, in 
England, on September 21st, some three weeks 
before Mr. Hall expected it to become visible 
with the Washington telescope. The satellite 
was very near, but a trifle behind, its calculated 
place. Mr. Common’s telescope Is a new sil- 
ver-on-glass reflector of three feet diameter 
and must be a very fine instrument. Its con- 
struction is peculiar. It has no tube, only a 
framework of steel rods to carry the diagonal 
mirror and eyepiece; and the polar axis is 
floated in mercury, so as to take nearly all the 
weight off the bearings and greatly reduce the 
friction. On Oct. 13th Professor Halln otified 
astronomers by a circular that he had found 


both the satellites, and both of them very near 
their predicted places, as given in an ephe- 
meris published in The American Journal of 
Science for October, 1879. 


...-The occurrence of that rare animal, the 
spade-footed toad, has been observed in New 
Haven by Mr. F. 8. Smith, who states in The 
American Naturalist for October that on April 
29th last he heard their bellowing in a pond, 
and saw from forty to fifty of them swimming 
awkwardly about. These toads are naturally 
rare; but their subterranean habits, living as 
they do a few inches under the surface of the 
sofi nearly all the year around, only coming 
out of their burrows to spawn for a day or two 
in the spring, cause them to be atill more 








rarely observed. 





School and College. 


Tux faculty of the Princeton Theological 
ical Seminary announce that at the next com- 
Mencement the sum of six hundred dollars 
will be awarded to the member of the senior 
class passing the best examination on certain 
specific studies. The recipient will be required 
to study one year in Princeton or any institu- 
tion sanctioned by tbe trustees of the Semina- 
ry. As another prize, Messrs. Robert Carter 
& Brothers offer a collection of books worth 
fifty dollars for the best thesis on the genuine- 
ness and correct interpretation of the forty- 
ninth chapter and tenth verse of Genesis. 
Messrs. Charles Scribner & Sons offer a sim- 
ilar prize for the best thesis on the principal 
interpretations of the second chapter, sixth to 
eighth verses, of the Epistle to the Philippians. 





..--Beloit College, at Beloit, Wisconsin, has 
lately received five thousand dollars, sub- 
scribed by the citizens of Beloit. This col- 
iege is wholly supported by private benefac- 
tions and deserves all the aid it may obtain, 
for during the thirty years past it has done a 
good work, through its many graduates, sev- 
eral of whom occupy positions of influence 
and eminence, not only in this country but 
abroad. It is calling on its constituency at 
present in Wisconsin and Northern Illinois for 
endowments to support the chairs of geology 
and chemistry. 


...-The recent report of the Commissioner of 
Education shows that the sum of $3,015,256 
was given or bequeathed for educational pur- 
poses during the year 1877; but that this 
amount, large as it was, was nearly $1,700,000 
less than the sum given in 1876, Of the total 
amount, universities and colleges received 
$1,273,991 ; scientific and professional schools, 
$649,908 ; institutions for the superior instruc- 
tion of women, $163,976; preparatory schools, 
$171,118; academies, $432,557; libraries, $268,- 
939; institutions for the deaf and dumb, $54,- 
767. 

...-Prefessor Morley writes that the admis- 
sion of women to University College, London, 
has been found to create no practical difli- 
culties except such as have easily been sur- 
mounted by judicious arrangement. The con- 
tinued increase in the number of students at- 
tending the College, now more than 2,000, 
necessitates an extension of the College build- 
ings. 
the addition of a north wing, which will cost 
about £30,000, more than £20,000 of which have 
already been subscribed. 


...-The estimated cost of supporting the 
public schools of New York for the year 1880 
is $3,558,200, the item of salaries alone amount- 
ing to $2,734,000 ; and there is still a lack of 
accommodation for the rapidly-increasing 
number of school-children. It appears by a 
recent census that, were every seat in every 
school building now occupied, there would re- 
main at least 40,000 pupils unprovided for. 


...-The course of instruction in Chinese is 
to be opened this week and will be continued 
daily during term-time. The announcement 
of the faculty says that two hours a day of work 
with the instructor and from two to three 
hours a day apart from the instructor will be 
required in order to make satisfactory progress. 
Unmatriculated students are admitted to the 
course, upon payment of a fee of $150. 


....The Post, of this city, states that the fac- 
ulty of Yale College have asked Professor 
Christlieb, of Bonn University, in Germany, 
to deliver next year the annual lecture course 
on ‘Preaching’? before the students of the 
Theological Seminary. 


...-Miss Helen Taylor, the step-daughter of 
John Stuart Mill, has been a member of the 
London School Board for three years, and the 
radicals of the Southwark Division propose to 
again re-elect her, and with her Mrs. Lucas, 
John Bright’s alster. 


....-At Harvard 209 freshmen have been ad- 
mitted, and 50 more are now undergoing ex- 
amination. Forty-five graduate courses are 
given this year, instead of 27, as last year. One 
hundred and four regular elective courses are 
given. 

...-Circulars giving teachers practical in- 
structions in regard to the ventilating and light- 
ing of their school-rooms have been issued in 
8t. Louis. 


...Smith College has now 200 students, 
Young women who are not students are now 
admitted to the privileges of the musical 
cougse. 

....An energetic movement to establish col- 
ored teachers in the colored public schools has 
begun in Baltimore. 


....-The annual convention of PhiGamma 
Delta is to be holden at the Forest City House, 
Cleveland, O. 


....A memorial window to Professor Hop- 





kins is to be put up at Williams College. 


This work is now being carried out by . 
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° ° 
Missions. 

Ovur last paragraph concerning the Uganda 
Mission of the Church Missionary Society 
mentioned the wreck of the little steamer 
“Daisy? on the west coast of Lake Nyanza. 
Thence to Rubaga Messrs. Mackay and Wilson 
had s tedious journey. King Mtesa granted 
them s most cordial reception. The king has 
been sick a good deal and holds court less 
often than he used to. Mr. Mackay says 
Mtesa was suspicious, at the advent of the 
English, that they meant to undermine him; 
but a year’s observation has satisfied him that 
they have come to benefit his people. Mr. Mac- 
kay wrote before the act of the king abolish- 
ing slavery, news of which was received by 
telegraph, and he speaks of the bad influence 
of the Arabs. The Arab power, he writes, “is 
doomed ; but it will not perish without a des- 
perate struggle. There are at present no pure 
Arabs here, only a gang of half-caste traders, 
These are doing their very utmost to prejudice 
the king’s mind against us, telling him all 
manner of untrue statements. So bad has this 
become that I sent a message tothe king, the 
other day, telling him not to believe the 
stories. He has replied that he begins to sus- 
pect them of untruth ; but their presence is 
necessary for trade. I have sent him word 
that, if he likes, we shall send to England for 
honest Christian traders, who will buy his 
ivory for a fair value ; and he is so pleased at 
the idea that he sent a message yesterday, ask- 
ing if he should expel these Arabs at once 
from the kingdom. I told him not to do so 
unti) English traders should first come.” The 
telegraphic dispatches concerving the decrees 
of the king abolishing elavery and forbidding 
the traffic in his kingdom show that the in- 
fluence of the missionaries has prevailed, 
end that the downfall of the Arabs has 
come sooner even than Mr. Mackay ex- 
pected. The missionaries now have a fair 
field, and if they keep their health great 
results may be shortly expected. Mr. Mackay 
proposes to build some wagons, and train oxen 
to drawthem. Thereare plenty of good roads, 
and wagons will not only save the king’s men 
much hard labor, but advance the interests of 
the whole kingdom. The people areready and 
glad to accept any improvement. In his last 
letter, dated January 18th, 1879, Mr. Mackay 
writes that, strangely enough, a considerable 
number of Arabs attend every Sunday the 
religious services held at the palace. Some- 
times they venture into controversy ; but it is 
alwaye easy enough to refute them. The in- 
terdict against learning to read having been 
removed, Mr. Mackay found his class of young 
Waganda increasing daily. He finds that the 
slaves are brighter and quicker than their 
masters. Mr. Mackay’s plan for the mission 
is to concentrate the force for a while at Ru- 
baga. If the Nile route proves to be shorter 
and more feasible than that of Zanzibar, then 
astation at Kagei may be manned from Ru- 
baga, and the mission at Mpwapwa can found 
a station at Uyui, thus forming a chain of 
stations from the Coast to the Lake. With the 
idea of protection to caravans from the Coast, 
Mr. Mackay has prevailed upon Mtesa to 
promise to form a friendly alliance with the 
powerful chief, Mirambo. The good will of 
these two monarchs would secure a safe road 
from Mpwapwa to Kagel. The force at Ruba- 
ga, including the re-enforcements by way of 
the Nile and those from Mpwapwa, consists of 
the following persons: the Rev. C. T. Wilson 
and the Rev. G. Litchfield, and Messrs. 
Mackay, Pearson, Felkin, Stokes, and Copple- 
stone. The latter is acarpenter. This is the 
number of the original party—seven. Of that 
party only two, Wilson and Mackay, are now 
fn the field. Four died and one returned to 
England an invalid. 


--.-The troubles between the Bishop of Co- 
lombo and the missionaries of the Church So- 
ciety in Ceylon are, we are sorry to learn from 
the October number of the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer, “further from settlement than 
ever.” It was hoped that the concession of 
the Bishop in receiving the communion from 
the hands of one of the missionaries, on the 
second morning of his visitation and confer- 
ence, indicated that he had forgiven them for 
their refusal to attend the opening celebration 
on the first morning ; but he has since refused 
to license three new men sent out by the So- 
ciety and protests against their remaining in 
the diocese. He, moreover, refuses to admit 
to holy orders any one who is a member of the 
Church Missionary Society. The reason the 
missionaries refused to attend the opening 
celebration was because the Bishop, in 
a letter, had declared the eastward po- 
sition to be “of the highest value as 
an exponent of doctrine.” They believed 
that he referred to the sacrificial aspect of the 
Lord’s Supper, and, holding that doctrine to 
be unscriptural, they felt they could not con- 
scientiously receive the elements from the 
hands of a person holding such error. An ex- 
planation from the Bishop led to their partici- 
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pation im the communion service of the second 
day. Bishop Copplestone is a young man, cred- 
ited with talents and missionary zeal ; but un- 
less he recedes from his present position of 
unjustifiable hostility to a society which has 
done so much in Ceylon in the past sixty years 
his missionary zeal will be quite eclipsed by a 
more unworthy zeal—zeal for the foolish flum- 
mery of ritualism. 


.-»-Dr. Clark, in his address at the meeting 
of the American Board on ‘‘Ten Years in 
Japan,” gives the following results : 

‘Less than ten converts ten years ago; 
no church organized; no native agen- 
cy; no schools for the training of 
such an agency; no missionary devoted to 
preaching ; only the scantiest Christian litera- 
ture, and that derived from China; placards 
everywhere denouncing the very name of 
Christian, till the utterance of the word 
blanched the face and sent a thrill of horror 
through the listener. To-day, more than two 
thousand five hundred professed believers in 
Christ ; a recognized Evangelical communit; 
three times larger; a fine body of earnest an 
faithful native preachers; Christian schools 
for the preparation of a native ministry; a 
Christian literature, including more than 100,- 
000 copies of portions of the New Testament; 
editions of the ‘Life of Christ’ and other 
works, reckoned by thousands and finding a 
ready sale; a Christian newspaper that circu- 
lates in all mee of the empire ; and, illustrat- 
ing in their lives the faith that breathes through 
all, more than a hundred and sixty devoted 
men and women from Christian lands. These 
are facts to quicken to the faith and to encour- 
age the most vigorous exertion till the field be 
won. And yet our oldest missionary, with 
abundant opportunity of careful observation, 
remarks that ‘the change i the moral aspect 
of the country is in no wise measured by the 
number of Christians who have been gathered 
into the churches ; but the influence of Chris- 
tian thought and sentiment is manifest in 
every direction.’ 


The first church, of eleven members, was or- 
ganized in 1872 by a missionary of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church. From that time to 
the present there has been rapid progress. 


....Last year the Church Missionary Society 
completed the transfer of all the congregations 
in Sierra Leone, Africa, to the Native Church 
of that colony, with one exception—that of 
Sherbro, which is expected to be transferred 
shortly. The Native Church {s almost self- 
supporting, the Society granting only $1,500 
a year to it. The Native Church has 15 
congregations, 14 clergymen, and 4,874 commu- 
nicants. The number of native Christian ad- 
herents is about 14,000, and there are 38 schools, 
with 4,037 scholars. The Society supports 
stations at Sierra Leone and Port Lokkoh for 
Mohammedans and has in charge the higher 
education of the colony. The missionaries 
report that they have access to the Mohammed- 
ans and have under instruction some earnest 
inquirers. Much is hoped for from the mis- 
sion at Port Lokkoh, among the Timnes, who 
are a peaceable, rather indolent people, holding 
somewhat loosely to a religion which is a mix- 
ture of Mohammedanism and heathenism. 
They come to the church when they are invit- 
ed and always listen. Some of them have be- 
gun to observe the Sabbath. 


....Dr. Macklin, of the Central African Mis- 
sion of the Church of Scotland at Blantyre, 
south of Lake Nyassa, has made a four-days 
journey east to the Milanji Mountains. He 
found a friendly chief in Nywiruma and a 
well-wooded and pleasant country. He ascer- 
tained, moreover, that it was only a five-days 
journey from this place to Quillimane, at the 
coast. He considers it an admirable site for 
an outstation and as opening a new and much 
shorter route to the coast. The people raise a 
good deal of produce, which they carry to 
Quillimane, with ivory and other articles of 
trade. Dr. Macklin thinks the opportunity a 
fine one, and that by means of a boat on Lake 
Shirwa the people on its shores could be visited 
and instructed. 


....News has been received in London of 
the arrival at San Salvador of the missionaries 
for Central Africa sent out by the English 
Baptist Missionary Society. Mr. Crudgington 
and Mr. Bentley separated from Mr. and Mrs, 
Comber and Mr. Hartland, at Mussuca, and 
went on to San Salvador in advance, with car- 
riers from the neighborhood of Mussuca. Mr. 
Comber and party were to wait for carriers 
from San Salvador. Mr. Crudgington writes 
of an uneventful journey and of a kind recep- 
tion at San Salvador. Mr. Comber writes that 
his party are very well and that his wife feels 
better traveling than she did on the coast. 


....At Bonny, in the Niger Mission of the 
Church Missionary Society, where persecution 
and idolatry prevailed a few months ago, a 
marked change has taken place. Mr. Boyle 
writes that Bonny has become a Bethel. The 
churches are crowded every Sunday and some 
of the natives are carrying the Gospel into the 
villages. A rich and influential woman, named 
Orambi, has become a Christian ; and she has 
family prayer in her house morning and eve- 
ning, a hundred converts in the vicinity at- 
tending. Even the head juju priest is inquir- 
ing the way to a new life. 


Bebies, 


‘THE woman who does fancy work very often 
don’t fancy work at other times. 


.-.-Artemus Ward said of the Mormons: 
“Their religion is singular; but their wives 
are plural.” 

. .-A physician has discovered yellow fever 
germs in ice. The only safe way is to boil your 
ice before using it. This kills the germ. 


...-A paper in the neighborhood of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., advertises a church-pew for sale, 
“commanding a beautiful view of nearly the 
whole congregation.”’ 


....Such powerful weather for growing was 
never before known. A Danbury man, who 
set out raspberry bushes in the morning, had 
the preserved fruit for tea in the evening. 


...-A clergyman asked some children: 
‘Why do we say, in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘who 
art in heaven,’ since God is everywhere?” A 
little drummer-boy answered: ‘‘ Because it’s 
headquarters,” 


.-.-Florida hotels are hunting the snakes 
from the bedrooms, driving out the alligators 
from the dining-rooms, and dusting the centi- 
pedes from the closets, preparatory to reopen- 
ing for the winter. 


..--[t is said that Indian babies never cry. 
This is because they are never taken to public 
entertainments. We believe an India-rubber 
baby would yell frightfully if it were taken to 
a place of amusement. They all do it. 


...-Rector’s Wife (severely): ‘‘Tommy Rob- 
inson, how is it you don’t take off your hat 
when you meet me?” Tommy: “ Well, 
ma’am, if I take off my hat to you, what be I 
to do when I meet the parson himself ?’” 


..--A fat French woman despairingly says : 
“‘Tam so fat that I pray for a disappointment, 
to make me thin. No sooner does the disap- 
pointment come, than the mere expectation of 
growing thinner gives me such joy that I be- 
come fatter than ever.’’ 


...-‘*This is the healthiest place in Amer- 
ica,’’ said the landlord of a Niagara hotel to 
the tourist. ‘‘ Nobody ever dies here.” ‘‘ No,” 
replied the traveler, in the tone of a man who 
was thoroughly convinced of it. ‘No, I 
reckon not. Nobody would stay here long 
enough to die.”* 


..-.. Two women at Union, Tenn., had a duel 
in regular man style. They both fired at the 
word, and one hit a boy who was climbing 
over the fence with a watermelon and the 
other hit a calf inafield. Both having drawn 
blood, they acknowledged that they had re- 
ceived satisfaction. 


..»+'* Now, Mr. Robinson,”’ said a fair young 
city visitor to the kind-hearted farmer, ‘‘ won’t 
you show us your watermelon orchard?’ “I 
haven’t a watermelon tree on the place this 
year, ma’am. They were all winter-killed.” 
And his questioner wondered why he smiled 
so pleasantly as he answered. 


....- During an election in a certain locality a 
temperance candidate called upon a rumeeller 
and solicited his vote. ‘‘I would rather vote 
for the Evil One himself than for you,’’ was 
the savage response. ‘‘ Yes, I know,’’ said the 
candidate ; ‘‘but, in case your friend should 
not be nominated, might I then count on your 
assistance ?”” 


....A vender of cheap jewelry was knocked 
down by an Irishman the other night, and at 
once brought action against his assailant. The 
defendant protested before the court that the 
agent had called him a liar. The latter swore 
positively that he used no offensive language. 
Upon being asked to give the agent’s words, 
the Irishman said: ‘He tried to sell me an 
ould ring, yer honor, an’ I towld him it was 
brass. He then turned round to another man 
and sez : ‘It’s alloy.’”’ 


...-Onee, in traveling, the Rev. Dr. Bledsoe 
was exceedingly annoyed by a pedantic bore, 
who forced himself upon him and made a great 
parade of his shallow learning. The Doctor 
bore it as long as he could, and at length, 
looking at him gravely, said: ‘‘ My friend, you 
and I know all that is to be known,”’ ‘How 
is that ?”? said the man, pleased with what he 
thought a very complimentary association, 
“Why,” said the Doctor, ‘‘you know every- 
thing except that you are a fool, and I know 
that.’ 

.... It was a warm afternoon, and young Mr. 
Cummagen did not go into the house; but sat 
down in the pleasant porch, as was his custom, 
after ringing the bell. Her little sister came 
to the door and looked at him with some 
curiosity. ‘Does your sister Mabel know Iam 
here, Nellie?’ he asked. Oh! yes,’ replied 
the innocent prattler ; “I guess she does. She 
told me to come out and see how shady it made 
the front yard when you put your feet up on 
the railing.” He took them down and sat on 
them. 
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Ministerial Register, 


AMES, G. A., removes from Jackson, Miss., 
to Mt. Vernon, Mich. 

ASHLEY, B. F., removes from Pittsburgh 
Penn., to Woodstock, Can. 

BICKFORD, T., resigns pastorate Vail-ave ch., 
Troy, N. Y. 

BROWN, Horace F., last class Newton Theo 
Sem., ord. at Antrim, N. H. 

BROWNSON, F. G., Madison Theo. Sem., ord. 
at Three Rivers, N. Y. 

BURHOE, J. T., Marlboro, Mass., accepts 
call to University-Place ch., Chicago, Ill. 

BURR, W. M., Vicksburg, Miss., resigns. 

FULLER, Timoray, died recently at Penfield, 
N. Y. 

GORDON, Jouy, Montreal, Canada, accepts 
call to Buffalo, N. Y. 

GRAHAM, E. 8., Danville, Il., resigns. 

HEILMER, L. G., ord. in First German ch., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

MONTAGU, RicHarD, ord. 
Mass. 

NAIRN, Joun B., ord. at Fort Covington 
mM. 2s 

POTTER, Les.e L., inst. at Everett, Mass. 

TAYLOR, E. G., D.D., called to Tremont Tem. 
ple, Boston, Mass. 

TRAVER, H. R., accepts call to Second ch., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 

VINCENT, E. A., ord. at Indian Creek, Texas. 

WELKER, W. N. Walled Lake, Mich., resigns. 

WHIPKEY, 8. E., ord. at Society Hill, Texas. 

WILKINS, Frank L., ord. in Second ch., 
Auburn, N. Y. 


WOOD, M. M., ord. at Ruhamah, Ala. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BILLMAN, Howarp, Yale Seminary, supplies 
Southbury, Conn. 

BOND, Witt B., New Braintree, Mass., 
dismissed. He expects to remove to 
Chicago, Ill. 

CHALMERS, J. R., Albert Lea, Minn., called 
to Sioux City, Iowa. 

DUNLAP, G. H., Charlestown, N. H. The 
eburch votes not to accept his resignation. 

EVARTS, N. K., Dorr Center, Mich., resigns. 

JONES, ALBERT N., inst. at Somesville, Me. 

KELSEY, Frank D., Attleboro, Mass., de- 
clines call to Marysville, O. 

KENDALL, H. L,, resigns pastorate First ch., 
Charlestown, Mass., to go to Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

KETCHUM, Henny, supplies Menominee, 
Wis. 

















in Lawrence, 


LADD, G. T., Milwaukee, Wis., resigns. 

LEE, W. B., Portland, Conn., called to Presby- 
terian ch. at Port Jefferson, Long Island. 

MoGIFFERT, W. H., Orange, Conn., resigns. 

MORROW, C. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts 
call to Kensington, Conn. 

NORTHROP, H. D., Fourth ch., Hartford, ac- 
cepts call to Dwight-Place ch., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

ROTCH, Cass L., ord. at New Sharon, Me. 

SNIDER, 8., Lamont, Mich., resigns. 

SPRAGUE, 8cort, Florence, O., died recently, 
aged 31. 

STARBUCK, C. C., supplies Claridon, O. 

VINCENT, 8. L., Pembroke, Me., dismissed. 

WEBB, W. D., Shopiere, Wis., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, Tuomas P., ord. at Gilead, Me. 

WINSLOW, H., supplies at Northford, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BARLOW, Georce W., Mason, accepts call to 

Calvary ch., Detroit, Mich. 

BOING, F. L., Federalsburgh, called to Dur- 
ham, N. ¥. 

BROWN, Henry L., Reedsburg, accepts call 
to Lodi, Wis. 

CONKLIN, Newton, Gouveneur, called to 

Lakeville, N. Y. . 

VIS, Tuomas K., inst. over Westminster 
”" (University) ch., Wooster, O. 
DICKINSON, W. C., D.D., calf€d to Seneca 

Falls, N. 

DRIPPS, J. F., First ch., Germantown, Penn., 
resigns. 

FERGUSON, James A., Hanover, N. J., called 
to Gouverneur, N. ¥ ?— 

MES, F. J., Kinderhoo . ¥., accepts 
“a b uiilecediend, NY i ’ P 
HAND, Aaron, Palisades, N. Y., dismissed. 
McCLURE, James G. K., New Scotland, N. 

Y., resigns. 

NASON, J. H., East Smithfield, Penn., accepts 
call to Vernon Center, N. ¥. 

NEILL, Henry, supplies Cazenovia, N. Y., six 
months. 

REID, Jonn, Hoboken, N. J., called to First 

ch., Yonkers, N. Y. a 

. B., Louisville, Ky., called to 
ae. ‘ch., New York City. 
THOMAS, C. F., Northwestern ch., Philadel- 

phia, Penn., dismissed. 


BEFORMED (GERMAN). 

GERHART, LeicHTon, Riegelsville, accepts 
call to Lewisburg, enn. 

LEADER, D. H., accepts call to Everett, Penn. 

RICHTER, L., removes to Ellenwood, Kansas. 

SITES, I. A., removes from Dakota to Free- 
port, Ml. 

THOMPSON, A. R., ord. and inst. at Hum- 
melstown, Penn. ae 

WINTER, Jonn, removes from ine to 
New Winchester, 0. ; sin 

ERBE, A. 8., Ph. D., aceepts professors 
ZER PM areck in Heldeloerg College. 
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The Suuday-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 2nd. 
THE PERFECT PATTERN.—I Peter u, 
19—25. 





Nores.—The present lesson, as the scholar 
will see, on reading the connection, as he 
should always do, is taken from an address to 
servants, bidding them to be meek and 
patient when unjustly accused, The serv- 
ants were slaves, though the slavery was of a 
rather mild type. They were likely to be ill 
thought of by their masters for their Christian- 
ity, and slaves are also often ill-considered and 
are constantly suspected because their condi- 
tion tempts them to deceit and theft. 
“ Thankworthy.”"—Creditable. ‘* For con- 
ectence toward God.”—Out of regard to God’s 
will and presence. *‘ Buffeted.”"—Beaten. 
Literally with the fist, or more generally in any 
way. “Hereunto were ye  called.”—In 
accepting the Christian name ye exposed 
yourselves to abuse and suspicion therefor, 
and especially in taking the Christian name ye 
announced yourselves ready to suffer as did 
your Master. “‘ Neither was guile.""—Guile, 
deceit is the form of sin to which slaves like 
them were most exposed. * Committed 
himself.’”—Better, committed it ; committed his 
care to God. ‘* Who bare our sins.”"— 
We are dead to sin, because our sins are 
crucified with Christ. He took the burden 
off of us. The apostles often use the figure of 
the crucifixion or burial of sins to indicate 
that, now that Christ has died, we should con- 
sider our sins removed and should live pure 
and holy lives. ‘© Being dead to sin.’’—The 
death of Christ should make us dead to sin; 
should remove the power of sin; should de- 
stroy the temptation, by constantly reminding 
us how much Jesus Christ has suffered for us. 
“* By whose stripes we are healed.””—How 
the apostle does not say, and the how fs of 
no great matter. It is enough that we look at 
Christ loving us, teaching us, suffering for us, 
dying for us; and that all this stirs us up to an 
intense longing to be dead to sin and to live 
unto righteousness, and then our wounds will 
be healed by his stripes. §* Shepherd.” — 
The one who cares for lost sheep. “* Bish- 
op.”—Overseer. Much the same as shepherd. 
There is here no reference to any ecclesiastical 
notion of a bishop over clergy; but simply the 
notion of one who takes oversight. 

Instruction.—It is not suffering that is credit- 
able, but suffering toward God. Many people 
seem to think that if they have a hard time 
here they will be sure to have a good time 
hereafter, tokeep things balanced. But it is 
no credit to a person to suffer from a tooth- 
ache ; but only to suffer well, patiently, as 
God would have him. 

It is no great credit to take it patiently when 
one is punished for his faults. Children often 
act as if it were a great hardship to be reproved 
or punished for doing wrong. In that case it 
is only decent to take it meekly, and not to try 
to excuse the fault, and not to feel angry with 
the parent or teacher or employer. The one who 
reproves or punishes our faults does us a favor, 
for which we should be grateful. 

Young people especially are very likely to 
be unjustly d and ted of doing 
wrong when they have not. There is nothing 
that requires more watchful care on the part 
of a parent or teacher than to avoid doing in- 
justice to achild. It may look as if the child 
has stolen something, or has told a lie, when, in 
fact, he may be completely innocent. It is 
better to let a thing go unpunished than to 
run the risk of punishing unjustly. 

When a child is unjustly blamed, he should 
try to take it in a sweet and Christian spirit. 
Of course, he will feel injured; but he must 
avoid being led into bitter resentment or into 
recklessness. Don’t say: ‘‘I don’t care if you 
do misjudge me. You may think so if you 
want to.” Go to God with the trouble. He 
knows. If you tryto do good, you will come 
to be better judged. You must have your 
troubles. Jesus had his. Do you remember 
that he was put to death on a charge of which 
he was not guilty? When Socrates was con- 
demned to death on a false charge, one of 
his disciples lamented that he should have to 
die when innocent. The reply of the philoso- 
pher was: ‘‘ What! Would it be better to die 
guilty ?”? When you are blamed for something 
you did not do, think how much worse it would 
be if you had done it. 

It is a blessed thing for us that we have such 
an example as Jesus. If we read the story of 
his life, we shall know just what todo. Always 
think of Jesus. Make him your example. 

Jesus is the true Shepherd for every one of 
us. We have gone astray. We have sinned. 
Have we returned to him? He is seeking us. 
He calls after us. Have we heard his voice 
and gone to him? It is our duty to return. 
He calls us by hisvoice. He'tellsus of his love 
for us. He shows us his. wounds for us—his 


stripes by which we are healed. Oan we resist 
them ? 















































The prompt mention in owr list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


THE RELIGIOUS REVIEWS. 


Tue Bibliotheca Sacra for October opens 
with an article by Prof. C. Goodspeed, of 
Woodstock, Canada, on ‘‘The Angel of 
Jehovah,” which attempts to show that in 
the representation of the Angel of Jehovah 
in the Old Testament as performing divine 
functions, and yet as distinguished from 
God, there is a preparation for the New 
Testament doctrine of separate persons in 
the Trinity. The argument is strong, but 
based on the most stringent theories of the 
historical character of all the Old Testa- 
ment story. The Rev. Frank H. Foster 
continues his articles on Grotius, the 
‘‘Notes on Grotius’s Defense” carefully 
expounding the difference between Gro- 
tius’s system of the Atonement and that of 
the Old School or that of the Socinians. 
Dr. Thomas Laurie, who is given to severe 
criticisms of writers on the subject, con- 
tinues his dissection of Dr. Van Lannep’s 
“Bible Illustrations from Bible Lands,” 
and finds a considerable number of mis- 
takes and omitted references. There 
follows commentary on the last 
chapter of Mark, by the late Dr. H. B. 
Hackett. One of the most careful and 
scholarly articles of the number is that by 
the Rev. J. F. McCurdy, instructor at 
Princeton Seminary, on ‘‘ The Relations of 
the Aryan and Semitic [why not Shemitic?] 
Languages.” This is preparatory to posi- 
tive conclusions, and shows well the neces- 
sity of settling the phonological basis of 
the Ursprache of both families before at- 
tempting to compare their roots. It-being 
settled that no analogy of grammar can be 
expected, we are left to an analogy of roots; 
but it must first be discovered, especially 
for the Shemitic, what form the roots had 
before the separation into Hebrew, Arabic, 
Aramaic, etc. It will be succeeding papers 
that will test the writer’s critical ability. 
The Rev. George T. Ladd attempts.a sylla- 
bus for a system of theology. It is excel- 
lent for a system of Christian theology, in 
which the questions between believers and 
unbelievers in supernaturalism are assumed 
to be all closed. Most thinkers, however, 
will, we think, hesitate to assume God and 
revelation and Jesus Christ before. proving 
God. W. D. Love, D.D., discusses ‘‘ The 
Sabbath under the Old Dispensation,” and 
an anonymous writer argues against the 
multiplication of theological seminaries, as 
preventing the enlargement of their scope 
of instruction. 

The Methodist Quarterly opens with a 
brilliant article by Prof. Prentice, of Wes- 
leyan University, on ‘‘ Dollinger,” which 
indicates what is the element lacking in his 
character which has made the Old Catholic 
movement in Germany a failure. The 
trouble is that Ddllinger is too much of a 
Papist at heart. Another very good article 
is that by G. D. Hillman, Ph.D., on ‘‘ The 
Deity and the Physical Forces,” the object 
of which is to combat that theory of the 
divine immanency eloquently sustained by 
Joseph Cook, and which he claims ¢@ bor- 
row from Lotze, which ‘regards every ex- 
hibition of physical force as the direct 
volition of deity. This position, as Mr. 
Hillman well shows, tends to obscure the 
notion of the divine transcendency and 
leads very swiftly to Pantheism. It is 
a much safer, as well as more natural 
belief that God rules not merely over 
matter, but also over forces, which sub- 
ordinately direct and control matter. 
The Rev. E. B, Otheman gives an account 
of the present condition of the French Re- 
formed Church, and Dr. Joseph Cummings 
follows with astrong argument for an elect- 
ive presiding eldership. We are especially 
pleased to see this necessary reform so well 
presented in this influential quarterly. Dr. 
J. ©. Hartzell, of New Orleans, concludes 
the larger articles with a complete justifica- 
tion of ‘‘The Negro Exodus.” The facts 
he gives are damning. But the best part of 
The Methodist Quarterly is apt to be on the 
last seventy-five pages, where the editor 
puts in his own hand. Dr. Whedon resents, 
properly, the assumption of, all. virtue and 





all influence with the coterie that. followed 


Garrison. Garrison was great and grand; 
but it was not his influencé ‘chiefly st all 
that overthrew slavery. Véry interesting 
is the editor’s criticism of Bishop. Foster’s 
book, ‘‘Beyond the Grave. The Bishop is 
strongly advised to omit in another, edition 
his chapter in which he expresses a disbe- 
lief in the doctrine of the ressur- 
rection of the physical body. For our 
part, we judge that the Bishop is nearer 
right than the editor, and that, with per: 


| haps some apparent confusion of expression, 


the word resurrection is used in the New 
Testament, as in the Old Testament Apoc- 
rypha, in the sense chiefly of future exist- 
ence and immortality. It is amusing, in the 
warm commendation of Professor Bowne, 
to find the editor startled by a quite un- 
Arminian defense of President Edwards’s 
view of the Will. 

The Lutheran Qnarterly is very sure to be 
very Lutheran, differing entirely from The 
Bibliotheca Sacra, which hardly lisps its 
Congregationalism. Nearly half the num- 
ber is taken up with a very praiseworthy 
lecture by L. A. Gottwald, D.D., on the 
Fourteenth Article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, which declares that no one ought 
to teach publicly in the Church or to ad- 
minister the sacraments unless he has been 
duly called. The history of the Article is 
given, and its meaning expounded at great 
length and ina churchly spirit. The Rev. 
D. M. Gilbert briefly performs the easy task 
of answering the ‘‘theologastrians,” who 
believe that the Bible teaches annihilation- 
ism. A strange title is ‘Aspiration and 
Perspiration,” which President Valentine, 
of Gettysburg, gives to his baccalaureate 
sermon from the text ‘‘ Here is thy pound 
which I have kept laid up in a napkin,” or 
sweat-cloth. The point is that because of 
the faithless servant’s idleness the napkin 
was used to fold up the pound, instead of 
being employed for its legitimate purpose 
of wiping the perspiration from its owner’s 
brow. 

The Reformed Quarterly Review has one 
admirable article, which we have read with 
bewildered astonishment, as we supposed 
such an article could not have been admit- 
ted into any Orthodox review, unless it be, 
possibly, the Methodist, It is by the Rev. 
W. A. Hale and is a sharp reply to certain 
articles in The Popular Science Monthly, 
which press physical reasons for woman’s 
inferiority. He concludes by enumerating 
as barbarisms that cling to this age: (1) that 
a woman may not speak in public; (2) that 
she cannot engage in teaching or business, 
as wellasa man; (8) that she may not as- 
pire to any of the learned professions and 
ought not to speak in church; (4) that 
matrimony and the adornment of some 
man’s parlor is the goal of her being. We 
thank Editor Apple for admitting this 
article, which will be much found fault 
with. Dr. A. H. Kremer has a short 
article—not so much of an argument as a 
pronunci to—in defense of the plenary 
verbal inspiration of the Bible, every single 
word, ‘‘every jot and tittle’; and this he 
declares to be our only safeguard against 
infidelity. On the contrary, it will be found 
| a surrender to infidelity if we claim it. We 
mention, further, a translation from Voigt 
on the etymology of the word Religio. The 
conclusion, deriving the word from relegere, 
is that religio primarily means ‘‘an earnest 
consideration of a thing, resting on fear 
and awe, and a conscientious regard for it.” 

In The Universalist Quarterly the Rev. A. 
G. Laurie’s ‘‘The Jewish and Persian 
Messiahs” is a useful and studious com- 
‘ parison of biblical notions with those of the 
Persian sacred books. Enamored of his 
subject, the writer perhaps sees mere co- 
incidences. sometimes as loans from the 
Persian, when at the time of the prophet 
the Persian influence in Palestine was 
almost utterly shut off by the barrier of a 
dominant eastern. empire. Dr. W. H. 
Ryder’s paper on “‘ Punishment, Forgive- 
ness, Salvation” must be of much value to 
Universalists, in counteracting the tendency 
to make disproportionate use of the good- 
ness of God; but we would like to have it 
read by the denominations called Orthodox, 
for, while it is completely Evangelical in its 
teachings, it will be fresh to many. The 
moral influence theory of the atonement ap- 
pears to Dr. Ryder weak. His own theory, 
however, seems to be, with Dr. Bush. 
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what gives force to the moral influence is 
the very God in‘Christ. It is healthful to 
hear the guarded way in whicl he speaks 
of the great question whether God is so 
mighty that not the freedom of the human 
will even will be able to separate any man 
finally from his love, 





---- Holiday gift-books for children are al- 
ready beginning to make their appearance. 
Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, publish The 
Children’s Book of Poetry, a square 12mo vok 
ume, by Henry T, Coates, attractively bound 
and illustrated with about two hundred wood 
engravings. The selection is intended to in- 
terest and instruct children between the ages 
of six and fourteen years and has been intel- 
ligently chosen. E. P. Dutton & Co. also pub- 
lish a similar book, Foefryfor, Children, amaller 
and less expensive, but not so well arranged as 
the first. From the same honse, besides, comes 
Little Folks in Feathers and Furs, by Olive 
Thorne Miller, a collection of aliusing and in- 
structive sketches, illustrated, about birds and 
small animale. Thomas Y. Crowell has ready 
Sparkles for Bright Eyes, an illustrated ‘square 
12mo, made up from stories and poems by 
Louisa M. Alcott, Celia Thixter; Mary N: 
Prescott, and a host of othér We own 
writers. Roberts Brothers, of ‘Boston, have 
just issued Hyebright, by Susan Coolidge, and 
another volume of Miss Lotisa M: Alcott’s 
“Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag,” which contains the 
story of Jimmy's Cruise in the “ Pinafore,” that 
recently appeared in the pages of St. Nicholas, 
together with a dozen more equally as good, 
Miss Coolidge’s story is also reprinted from 
the same magazine, and is one of the daintiest 
and most fascinating stories that has been 
published in a long while, as many a bright 
girl and boy can already testify. Another 
book of stories, and the last of those at hand 
this week, is The Queer Little Wooden Captain, 
by Sydney Dayre, from the Authors’ Publish- 
ing Company. This is illustrated with silhou- 
ettes and is ful] of amusement. P 


.-ee Zhe Poetical Works of Chaucer, in three 
volumes, edited by Arthur Gilman, have been 
added by Houghton, Osgood & Company to 
the Riverside Edition of the British Poets, 
When the collection of the works of the Brit- 
ish poets was first issued, there was, in the 
opinion of the editor, no text of Chaucer’s 
poems available for use that was worthy of the 
poet’s name or of the standard of excellence 
and purity established for the series. Conse- 
quently, the set has always been lacking Chau- 
cer’s works. The labors of scholars connected 
with the Chaucer Society of London, however, 
have made available a large number of the 





different poems and prose works, and particu- 
larly six entire texts of the Canterbury Tales. 
Mr. Gilman has taken advantage of these labors, 
and conforms the present edition to the text of 
the manuscript owned by Lord Ellesmere, 
which is now considered better than any other 
known to exist. He has also written an excel- 
lent introduction, entitled ‘‘ The Time and the 
Poet,” which will be enjoyed by all students 
of Chaucer and stimulate the curiosity of 
those who are yet to appreciate him. 


...-Any admirers of De Quincey who may 
have failed to obtain the two entertaining and 
very excellent volumes entitled Thomas De 
Quincey: His Life and Writings, by H. A. 
Page, which Charles Scribner’s Sons published 
two years ago, may pow purchase both bound 
in one volume. It is the only life that has ever 
been written of De Quincey and is « work 
that no one who has a keen relish for his 
unique writings can afford to miss reading. 
Mr. Page was given access to much of De 
Quincey’s correspondence, which his two 
daughters, now living in Ireland, possess ; and 
he drew largely from it respecting the most 
interesting parts of De Quincey’s life, and of 
which really very little is said in the Auto- 
biography sketches or the papers on his con- 
temporaries. There {s also an appendix added, 
contaifiing some considerations of De Quincey 
from a medical point of view, by an eminent 
English physician, which are not without in- 
terest. 


.... The Graccht, Marius and Sulla, by A. H.. 
Beesly, is the seventh volume in the series of 
“*Epochs of Ancient History,” published by, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; and, like the volumes 
of the series which have preceded it, is the 
work of a scholar and a trustworthy and com- 
mendable book. The author has written it in 
a popular style, something after the manner of 
Mr. Froude’s “Sketch of Cwxsar,’”’ which lately 
appeared; and, though acknowledging hié 
debt to Long’s “‘ History of the Decline of the 
Roman Republic’’ and Mommsen’s “ History 
of Rome,’ he believes that he has succeeded 
in giving a more consistent and faithful ac 
count of the leaders and legislation of Rome’s 
revolutionary era than they have. But, wheth- 
er his readers wholly agree with him in this or 
not, it certainly will be granted that no better 





condensed account of the two Gracchi and the 











turbulent careers of Marius and Sulla has yet 
appeared 


-««-The lgtest. beoka which have come to 
hand for the Sunday-school Ubrary are: Hts 
Honor, The Mayor, by Helen E. Chapman (Na- 
tional ‘Temperance Society); Blue Flag and 
Cloth of Gold, by Anna Warner (Robert Carter 
& Brothers); and Laura’s Aspirations, by E. B. 
Hollis (American Sunday-échool Union). The 
first is a tempérance story of average merit, 
which deals with politicians and points out 
how much better it is to gain power and fnflu- 
ence bya pure Christian life than by jovial 
“pood-fellow’’ customs. The sétond fs in- 
tended to awaken in young readers a taste for 
cultivating flowers, and gives interesting in- 
sirnction about raising and taking care of 
plants. The third teaches obedience, perhaps, 
though {ft does ft in‘stich dull and tedious 
chapters that We have not been able to make 
quite sure of the fact by reading ft through. 


ooneThe Publishers’ Trade-list Annual for 
1879 (F. Leypoldt) will be found quite as val- 
wable and indispensable to booksellers and 
librarians as any of the six volumes heretofore 
issued. In addition to the regular annual ref- 
erence list, in which the publications of the 
past yearare arranged in one alphabet under 
author, title,and subject, and the new educa- 
tional catalogue, this volume includes a classi- 
fied summary of the reference lst, and an 
order list of the books published from January 
to August of this year by the publishers rep- 
resented in the Annwal, arranged under their 
publishers’ names. These two additional 
features, itis believed by the compilers, will 
prove more satisfactory to the trade than the 
partial index suggested inthe Annual of last 
year. 


.. There are two poems and a sonnet in 
Mrs. Julia R. C. Dorr’s recent volume, Friar 
Anselno, and other Poems (Charles Scribner's 
Sons), that her readers will not be likely td 
forget—‘ At the Last,’ ‘A Red Rose,” and 
“Mercédés.”” These are full of tenderness, 
delicacy, and sincerity. The majority of the 
other short poems, however, are either plain- 
tive verses on the death of young chfldren and 
friends or have been wrought out of minor 
incidents, about which one can be made to 
fee! little more than commonplace sentiment. 
Of the narrative poems, the one’ which ‘gives 
title to the volume is the best, the lMnes being 
more natural and the rhymes less forced thaa 
fn the most of the others. 


- Dick & Fitagerald issue Dick’s Original 
Album Verses, Ethiopian Scenes, and Irish Dia- 
lect Recitations. Each is a small 16mo volume, 
well printed, and neatly bound with board 
covers, Most of the extracts and verses are 
from well-known authors and have appeared 
in similar books for years. 


-+»-Houghton, Osgood & Co. have published 
in a cheaper form a new edition of the excel- 
lent compilation entitled Breathings of the Better 
Life, which Lucy Larcom edited in 1866. Miss 
Larcom has also added some new poems from 
her own and others to the present volume. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Berthold Auerbach is said to be engaged in 
writing his memoirs. 


A volume of songs from the works of Ten- 
nyson, accompanied by music, is announced 
by the Laureate’s London publishers, C. 
Kegan Paul & Co. 


The first number of the Nouvelle Revue, a 
rival to the Revue des Deux Mondes, started by 
Madame Adam, has appeared in Paris and 
attracted considerable attention. 


Mr. R. Worthington announces that he in- 
tends to bring out et an early date Swinburne’s 
“Study of Shakespeare in Three Periods,” 
which ie now in press in London. 


Tt is stated that Herbert Spencer's health, 
which has always been precarious, has almost 
suddenly improved, so that he is better than 
he has been for many years. He is now sixty 
years old. 


Victor Hugo, who haa just returned to Paris 
from a short tour in Normandy, is correcting 
the proof-sheets of a volume of verse, which 
is expected to appear in November, under the 
title of “ Toute la Lyre.” 


Werren F. Draper has in press. a book by the 
Rev. G. F. Wright, of Andover, entitled “The 
Logic of Christian Evidences,’ which ie de- 
scribed as an attempt to readjust the’ per- 
spective of the old-time evidences, 'so as to 
meet the demands of modern diseussions in 
science. 


The next novel of the ‘‘ No-Name Series ” of 
Roberts Brothers has the capital title of “His 
Majesty, Myself." The author quotes from 
Golertdge, as a motto for the title-page: “I 
‘once knew a man who had advanced to such a 
pitch of self esteem that he never mentioned 
himself without taking off his hat.” 


Captain Mayne Reid pes been heard from 
in a letter to the London papers, protesting 
against the “ flippant and somewhat valgar 
criticism” of Librarian Kay, of Owens'Col- 
lege, ‘Manchester, who, at'the Conference of 
the Library Association, asked: “Who ‘ever 
heard of devourers of ‘Aimard, Mayne Red, 
Cooper, and’ Marryatt: being led to more sab- 
stantial literature ?”’ j 


Macmillan & Co. announce forearly issue the 
fourth and concluding ‘volume of Mr. J.'R. 
Green’s ‘‘ History of the English People”; the 
sixth and concluding volume of Professor 
Masson’s ‘‘Life of Milton’’; a series of ‘‘ His- 
torical Essays,’ by Mr. Edward A. Freeman; 
a volume of Oxford sermons, by Dr. Abbott; 
Dante’s “‘ Purgatorio,” translated in English 
prose, with notes, by A. J. Butler; and 
“France since the First Empire,” by the late 
James Macdonald. 


The Atheneum thinks that Thackeray is the 
only novelist of his time whose popularity is 
steadily increasing. It says: ‘It is as a paint- 
er of his own times, a painter who had no rival 
in his own day, that Thackeray will be remem- 
bered, and time will make of these wonderful 
novels true historical romances. They will 
live as vivid pictures of English society in the 
first half of the nineteenth centary.”’ His 
popularity is traced to the mixture of half- 
hearted pessimism and real optimism to be 
found in his writings. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Second a now Ready of 
LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.2.8., 


Author of “The Life of Christ,” etc. 
2 vols., 8vo, 1880 pages, with 4 maps. Cloth..... 





- 600 
Half calf.. 1200 


“What Dr. Farrar accomplished with such signal 
acceptance and success in preparing & Life of Christ 
he has undertaken with similar results in these vol- 
umes on the Life of Paul. They form a biographical 
commentary on the Acts of the Aposties and the 
Epistles of St. Paul, as the former work was ea similar 
commentary on the Gospels. Notwithstanding the 
number and variety of treatises on the Life of Christ, 
Dr. Farrar’s work was received with all the interest 
of an entirely novel effort. For similar reasons, this 
Life of Paul will be read with just as much avidity as 
if Messrs. Conybeare and Howson and many others 
had ‘not given us admirable helps in following the 
footateps of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. . . . 
In giving the results of diligent research, with great 
charms of style and pictortal power, Dr. Farrar is a 
master. He writes the life of one whose history and 
writings have been the subject of innumerable dis- 
courses, commentaries, treatises, critical and tmagin- 


| ative; and yet this biography seems no less fresh and 


interesting for all that has preceded. Such a result 
reveals not only the remarkable gifts of the author, 
but the marvélous character of the subject which he 
treats.”—New York Observer. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York. 
By the author of the 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


MY DESIRE. 


A TALE. 
12mo, 629 pages.......... eveceveces oeecees G17, 
This admirable Story has much of the racy 
flavor of Miss Warner's earlier books. Her 
descriptions of country life and delineations of 
New England character are inimitable. The quaint 
old Grandmother, Deacon Parsons, and Polly 
Bininger are capital characters, 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


580 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Ninth Edition---American Reprint. 


NINTH VOLUME NOW READY. 


For Specimen Pages address 
J. M. STODDART & co., 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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__ [October 23, 1879. 


CHARLES “SOROQNER'S ‘SNS 


WILL PUBLISH OCT. 23p : 


The Rise of. the Huguenots of 
France. 


By PROFESSOR HENRY M. BAIRD. 
2 vols., Svo, cloth, gilt top..............0+06+ $5.00 
Scho criticism will Soe be tone te deciding tha 


wie wil ee in aut) rity and thor- 


Hotere ks have 
eFains a as Stee sae 


inel faded 


eta ee winkeh 60 wid not be read yee aah aillent 
si Lge D Tisor eivit cua orce W ch make (esr it esd =e pts 

‘true 8) f the ti: The high 
Praie Met ay se histor that, raocurete and 
judicial as it is, it cannot be coldly. 


Old Faiths in New Light. 


By NEWMAN SMYTH, 
Author of “The Religious Feeling.” 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
faiths which I still believe in 
I f Podern thous ht, to which I cannot he 
the ight of of modern poug! le cangot ie 


in th 1a m others, 1 ra ae eelien hare 
n e 0) By ~¥g mt t e and &@ es 
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Chinese Immigration. 
By 8. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL, D. 


AP. read before the Social Sctence Association, at 
— Saratoga, Sept. 10th, 1879. 


lvol.,8vo. Paper covers. 650 cents. 





%* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon recetpt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


An “Agricultural Number” 


OF 


Scribner's Monthly. 


EDITION 100,000! 


In addition to the usual variety in the contents of 
Sonrrener, the November issue (the first of a new vol- 
ume, which will be even more splendid than any 
which have preceded it) will contain a half dozen 
papers of the highest interest to farmers, business 
men, and others interested in rural life: “The Agri- 
cultural Distress in Great Britain,” by P. T. Quinn— 
personal observation of the effects of American com- 
petition; “Farming in Kansas,” by Henry King—a 
capital paper on the picturesqueness and industrial 
prosperity of Kansas, with results of Negro exodus, 
etc.; * Success with Small Fruits,” by E. P. Roe, who is 
probably better fitted to write on this subject than 
any other man in America; ‘Rare Lawn Trees,” by 
Samuel Parsons, Jr., the well known nurseryman ; 
“The Mississippi Jetties” and their effeet on the 
prices of agricultural products, with a portrait of 
Eads; ‘‘How Animals Get Home,” a very interesting 
paper, full of anecdote, by Ernest Ingersoll, one of 
our rising young naturalists. Then we are introduced 
to the woods and streams of Northern Michigan, in an 
interesting out-of-door paper on “The Michigan Gray- 
ling.” 

But Art has not been forgotten. There are two fine 
portraits of Bayard Taylor—one engraved by Cole, 
from the best photograph, and the other a reproduc. 
tion by Juengling of O’Doniovan’s bronze bass-relief. 
These portraite accompany a discriminating critique 
of Taylor, by Stedman, Clarence Cook has a paper on 
“Morris Moore’s Old Masters,” with a reproduction, 
by Cole, of Raphael's “ Apollo and Marsyas,.” The 
original of this celebrated picture Ims been exceed- 
ingly admired in Rome, and many are now urging its 
purchase for America. There are Poems, Stories, and 
Sketches; ‘The French Quarter of New York”; “ Ex- 
tracts from the Journal of Henry J. Raymond,” with 
interesting reminiscences of Daniel Webster ; a beau- 
tiful story; by Boyesen; an ingenious story, “A Sigh "; 
the fourth part of “ Confidence,” by Henry James, Jr., 
begun in August; and the first part of 


A New American Novel 


of Creole life, “THe GranpissmeEs,” by George W. 
Cable, of New Orleans, the author of “Old Creole 
Days,” which has created such an excellent impres. 
sion in the literary world. The critic towhom the 
story was referred in MS, says: “It will rank perma- 
nently with the very best fiction that America has 
produced, being a frésh, vivid, artistic, and forcible 
pieture of a life which is part of our own and yet 
foreign to it,” 


| “The Reign of Peter the Great,” 


by EvGENE SCHUYLER, is noted editorially. This 
splendid series of ILLUSTRATED HISTORICAL PaPERs, 
the greatest work of the sort yet undertaken by any 
popular magazine, will begin in the January issue 
and will continue for two years. It will be of absorb- 
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ing popul t. Subscriptions will be received 
for two years, $8.00. 

‘The permanent enlargement of Scriever to 160 
pages (the present fssue has 164) is to be noted. 

All that enterprise and skill can do will be done to 
maintain the position of SCRIBNER as the leading pop- 
ular periodical of America, With the revival of the 
agritaitural and business interests of the country, 
increased attention will be paid to papers on great 
public enterprises \and interests (already a notable 
feature of the magazine). It will not be forgotten, 
however, that SCRIBNER will owe its prosperity in the 
fiiture, as ft has in the past, to its two most prominent 
Characteristics—its charm and its suggestivences. 

‘Sold and subscriptions received by booksellers and 
newsdealers, at $4.00 9 year, 85 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 
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_ October 28, 1879.] 


The World's Child Mawcazine 


John Greenleaf Whittier, the most child-hearted as 
he is among the foremost of American Authors, writes 
of Sr. NicHOLas : “It is little to say of this magazine 
that it is the best child’s periodical in the world.” 
Prof. Proctor, the astronomer, wrote from London: 
“What a wonderful magazine it is for young folks, 
and ours are quite as much delighted with it'as Amer- 
fean children can be!” That it is calculated to de- 
light the little folk everywhere is indicated by the 
fact that it is to be issued in French, by Delagrave, of 
Paris, and that even the far-away little Moslems are 
now to have a volume made up of translations from 
Sr. NicHoLas into Arabic, by the Rev. H. H. Jessup. 

Beginning with the November number (ready Oct. 
25th), the magazine is to be printed on heavier paper, 
with wider margins, and is to be so much enlarged 
that the new volume will contain nearly two hundred 
more pages than any former volume, while the price 
will remain the same. The publishers also announce 
many brilliant novelties, including 


A NEW SERIAL BY 
Miss Louisa M. Alcott, 


entitled “Jack and Jill.” Itis written in this favor. 
ite author’s best vein and will begin in the Christmas 
(@ecember) issue. There will be a series of Open-Air 
Papers, by various authors, devoted to descriptions of 
out-door life and incidents in many lands, but in- 
cluding hinte and directions for the common open- 
air boy-sports and exercises; and a new department, 
“The Treasure-Box of English Literature,” in which 
will be given gems from standard English and Amerti- 
can authors. wy will be selected with a view of en- 

couraging pape tl ople in the best reading, and i 


nishing, w actica ble, good pieces for recitati 
at home and at Nob ool. 


An Acting Play for 
Sunday-s chools, 


by Rev. ward nm, will be printed in time for 
eo etide, 8, with hie directions ‘or its eee 
tion in school exhibitions; and a beautiful Fairy O 
eretta for C— pe entitled “Th Lan Sleeping Beauty in 
the Wood " will soon a appe: 

The November number. beside: ies ita new Roper ap 
widened margins l have two beautifu Loy 
pieces and a red- Tine t ttle > rags, ant and will contain over 
sixty illustrations. {n it 


A New Serial Story 
for Boys, 


“AMONG THE LAKES,” by the author of “ Dab Kinzer,” 

of whom the New York Tribune recently said: “ Mr. 

Osborn Stoddard is equally at home in the. description 

of an English fox-hunt, a festive entertainment in me 

meni he noes, and the pursuit of a savage trail 1 in th 
ern 


‘Another splendid serial for bee bee been securec 
for this volume—“ The Fairport _— ” a story of a 
Dbase-ball club, by Noan Brooks. In short, St. Nicuo- 
Las, which i hn rival on either continent, is to be 
better than eve’ 





A superb Christmas number Is in pepe, to a. 
pear early in Dec pemge, Subscriptions shoul 

with Fovember. $3.00 a year; 25 centsa num: 
ber. Fo » by all b a and newsdealers. 


SCRIBNT Pr & €0., New York, 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


If you want a good Pen send for 


No. 100, School. No. 300, Extra Fine. 
No. 200, Commercial. No. 400, Round Pointed. 


Sample Card, by Mail, 10 cts. 
Sample Gross, by Mail, $1.00. 


__ Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. — 
R, CARTER & BROS. B . KS, EW YORK. 


§ aweek in in our own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HaLiett & Co., Portland, Me. 








THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BooKk-CASE. 


Lawyers, 


FOR 
Clergymen, Physictans, 


Editors, Bankers, Teachers, 
Merchants, Students, 
and all who read books. 


It {s made of iron, ee ornamented. It is 
strong, durable, convenient, handsome, and the 
most compact book-case in the world, as it holds 
more books for its size than any other device. It is 
minimum in size, maximum in capacity, and the 
cheapest Revolving Book-Case made, It can never 
warp, shrink, or get out of order. Send for cir- 
cular. Send 25 cents for our New ILtusTRaTED 
TaLoauE, with over 800 illustrations of Educa. 
nal andi useful articles. 


BAKER, PRATT & (0., 
Cheek amnion, and Wealers in jprerrthieg in the 
tationery line, 


Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. “Stes BH 
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J. W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Secretary, 
$0 East 14th 8t., near University Place, New York. 

DwWigst Minakda tor OL for ue Foune Ladies, 


Sept. 17th. Sparpeasse tee advantages. Address 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


Read “Sunshine and d Shadow in New 
YORK.” By Matthew Hale Smith (“Burleigh”) 


YOU WISH TO KNOW how fortunes are made 

and lost in 
a Wall ay; How shrewd men are 
are led by 
eae ~~~ millions aligd | Hos How 
ouses and lotteries are 
tom and spend 
Pg AR tearm about ow Y mer- 
To elevated’ railroad Brooklyn wSontral 
panies nical wketches of A. f 'Stewart, 








t 
Vande S Piss J Gould d many others. In = 
Gould, an 
aie about whe went and Log Vp 
York. Co mirror of the 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
ahd wlan nisin 


BIGELOW’S LIFE OF BENJA- 
MIN FRANKLIN. 


by nyt of Franklin. Written b byes 1 Embrac- 
brief account of hie Ances' and an Autobi- 

ostuphy of the first fifty years of hia life, witha oon 
eat at d of. = : years and the events of = 


Pp 
bl ng bor ma er writings. Edited by the Hon. 
JOHN BIGELOW. portrait from 
steel. New bY 4 Per volume, Ex 


tra or veggies 

“Here tol read aii! 
studied, a be Target perused and and t over b, 
the men, and es) ially bythe y moe c America ; 


for it 1s full oft the ness various instruction, set forth 
in the most exquisite order."—Boston Traveler. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDE?- 
BORG’S WORKS. 


Ree ot atte ean, fa 
nd ton. With 


tion by JOHN IGEIOW. 
from seeol. "avo. cloth. 


“The numerous pesserpe be 
lated anew from the ee Latin, ana the rye will 
be found sufficient, in ous extracts to show 
the belief, present the ‘doctrines, a and Oa the ex- 
emplary ol character of the sage and saint."—Philadel- 


WORDS FOR THE NEW 
CHURCH. 


A Serial ~~ by the Academ of the New 
Chare cloth. 


ao Extra 
“Those interested in the views held ns Emanuel 
ewoene -_ Se ee will find 4, by Emanuel 
denbory ani —Lowteville Courier-Journal. 


TICKNOR’S POEMS. 


The Poems of Frank ©. Ticknor, M.D. Edited by K. 
M. R., with an Introdu Notice of the * Author by 
Paur H. Hayne. izmo. Extra “oloth. $1.50, 


VIVA. 
A Nov By Mrs. of i, Rhona,” 


b: ott Carew,” “ Aignon, bd 1 puter ¢ Cheap 
Edition, bee aya cover. 50 cents. 
“*Viva’ is a if fascinating love- story, full of 
oxe'ting ee my 4h tape A in i most pleasin 
A eseme tine a@ chaste style, morotal Bulle: 


fin ‘ait 
e@ portra 
a, 


*,* For sale all Booksellers, or will be sent 
mail, postage pH? on receipt of the price, by na 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





EDUCATION. 





GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young 
EMILY NELSON. 


GPANISI LUANGUAG) an id LITERATURE 





ith 8t., between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 


ne SF Otmcinnati ot Weptovan emmaic Roofers 
ing, and id Mhusions Bere Semesters begin Be th, Feb. 6th. 
REv. DAVID H. M .D., President. 
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MAD) OusE AWFUL 

MADEO RA! aah ANE ASY- 
UMS. Miss engoreed by “ The La- 
jes’ sees Bocte ” and commands the im- 

petite atten of all lovers of jua' BARCLAY 
& CO,, 21 North ser) “th Street, Philade’ 
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expenses to Agents. Outfit free. 
$777 y Pi “ne. O, VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. — 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


Before The Ne i Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free sam les of “a 
a Te 


periodicals: The ional Sunday-school 


eacher ; The National Quarterly ; 


Scholar’s Weekly ; and The Little Folks. They are Reduced in Price, Newly lus. 
trated, Rearranged, "and in every wa r made better than ever. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER 


LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE MACKINNON PEN. 


HERMETICALLY SEALED, 


DURABILITY. 


service rendered 18 NOT COSTLY. 
instrument.” The Scientific America 





demonstrates to us that whoever supp imself with a Kinnon 


Pen possesses a good thing.” No 
to a lady or gentleman. 


Ca Be careful our Name is stamped on every Pen, as there >| 
is a Cheap Imitation in the Market. 
All who wish to avoid the annoyance of the common writing 
materials should examine the ‘‘ MacKinnon Pen” at their stationers, 


or address the manufacturers, 


D. MACKINNON & CO., 


An Entirely New Writing Instrument 
for Desk or Pocket. 


Writes seventy-five pages of foolscap with one filling, on any 
paper, with any clean writing or copying ink. 
= Pornt is as smooth as diamond can be polished, is conical 
in shape, and glides over the paper as easily as a soft lead-pencil. 


CLEANLINESS. 


It cannot blot or soil the hands, because ink cannot escape, # 
except in the act of writing, and when not in use the pen is # 


Report No. 1135 of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia reads: 
‘The point of the Pen is ACTUALLY A RING OF IRIDIUM (diamond). 
It is at once tasteful and useful, and for the 


CHEAPNESS. 


We cordially approve of the By 
merican says: ‘Our use of it @ 


ing more appropriate as a gift 


ah 
‘The. -BaBURE ée UBLISHING. 6 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


New Books for the Season, 


THE SOVEREIGN. 


By H.R. Patmer. The finest book for Singing-class- 
es, Conventions, etc, ever made by this popular author, 
192 large pages. Price, $7.50 per dozen by express; % 
cents each, if sent by mail. 


The ORGAN FOLIO. 


By H. P. Danas. A beautiful collection of Instru- 
mental Music for the Organ. Also a number of choice 
Sacred and Secular vocal pieces. Contains 128 large 
pages. Price, by mail, 62. Liberal discount to 
teachers. 


THE GLEE CIRCLE. 


By Tuo. F. Stwarp. A large and most useful col- 
lection of Glees, Part Songs, Choruses, etc. for Musical, 
Societies, Quartette Clubs, Glee Clubs, Singing Schools, 
Day Schools, etc. Price, $9 per dozen. If sent by mail, 
$1 each. 











BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street,|73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


New Operas! 
CAR MEN me S that has & sid strely 
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the words, sin ish at and G fheclgn, for two 


RATINITZA, pers 
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in every way complete, for a low price. 

DOCTOR OF ALCANTARA. 
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emember our first-class Si ‘School and Chotr 
Books, Voice of Worshi and 4 each 
per dozen, or $1 each. Send for eoplen. also ai 
remember the Musica} "a Record, pi Published 
It an you well posted sical but eae gives 6 
or 7 pages of music per week, and costs but $2 per year. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CoO., 
843 Broadway, New York, 


FIRST YEARS 
SONG-LAN BD 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes, 


A te... ee 
aaa re R—. me entary lesso) ing and @ generous Sonat ool 


for Imitation 
C 0. if . : 2 wna - Notation 
Recitation, 
“ Special Occasions. 
EVERY DEPARTMENT 


“ First Years in Song-Land” 


is far in advance of any of its predecessors and ou 
strips An competitors. 216 pages, in beautiful style. 

Be sure to ewamine “ FIRST YEARS IN 
SONG-LAND’’ before you select a book for 
the fall and winter session, 

— by mail ; r dos. by express. 

ent pases Ak 4 ~ and a sent t free on applt- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourtu =. | 8065 Baqpewey, 
Cincinnati, O. New York. 








A New Collectien of 
150 Ghoice Gospel 


Sengs and Hymns, with 
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TRIUMPH. and music writers ef 
the day. 
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200 Broadway, N. Y. of “Edition 
and § Soke” deipsio) and Augener & Go. dLondeay 
_qweaDquanrens FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, Vy wy by regiacored mal co be ade Ade over th fi Oe ae aeietonts, which will be done @s Mo. 701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
342 & 144 Grand St., New York. or three years. CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY, 
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Religious Intelligence. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Meruopism has its fair share of the Ger- 
man population of this country. The Ro- 
man Catholic, the Lutheran, and the Re- 
formed (German) Churches—especially the 
two first named—have had their lists of 
communicants swelled by immigration from 
**The Fatherland”; but the Methodists and 
the Baptists have only churches of a mis- 
sionary character in Germany, and, there- 
fore, the great majority of their German 
members have been won through their 
evangelizing agencies. Before the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church began to turn its atten- 
tion toward the German population there 
were many who could be properly called 
German Methodists belonging to the organ- 
izations known as the United Brethren 
in Christ and the Evangelical Association. 
Both these bodies disclaim the title of 
Methodists; but, owing to the character 
of the early influences by which they 
were molded, their polity, their doc- 
trines, and their usages are distinct- 
ively Methodistic. They have annual 
and quadrennial conferences, a modified 
episcopacy, itinerant and local preachers, 
class meetings, and quarterly meetings. 
The Church of the United Brethren was 
organized in the year 1800 and has 152,231 
members. The Evangelical Association 
owns Jacob Albright asitsfounder. It was 
organized in 1800 and has nearly 110,000 
members. If we add to the total of mem- 
bers of these two churches 254,362 (leaving 
out the Canada and German conferences of 
the Evangelical Association), the number of 
Germans in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(52,000), we shall have a grand total of 
806,862 German Methodists in the United 
States, not to include the German members 
of other Methodist branches. The Evan- 
gelical Association and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Ohurch each has a flourishing confer- 
ence in Germany. 

The Evangelical Association (what a queer 
name fora church!) had a long and hard 
struggle in Pennsylvania, its birthplace. 
It had to encounter the hostility of the ex- 
isting German churches, to the alleged cor- 
ruption of which it owed its origin, For 
upward of half a century the preachers of 
the Association used the German language 
exclusively; but in the last fifteen or 
twenty years English churches have been 
organized, The growth of the Association 
has been very rapid in the past ten years. 
In 1869 it reported about 65,000 members, 
including probationers; now it has upward 
of 109,778—a gain of 33,000 in ten years. It 
has also had a large increase of itinerant 
preachers, In 1869 there were 500; now 
there are 909—a gain of 409. . The churches 
increased from 798 to 1,484, which are esti- 
mated to be worth $3,170,602. There are 
1,918 Sunday-schools, with 118,640 
scholars, This item shows the very large 
increase of 78,465,or more than 260 per 
cent. The Association gives great atten- 
tion to the training of children, of whom 
7,143 were. baptized last year, the adult 
baptisms numbering 1,860. The total of con- 
tributions last year was $85,882, of which 
upward of $79,000 was for missionary pur- 
poses, Of this sum the largest contribu- 
tion for any of the conferences was that of 
Germany, the amount being $10,817. There 
is besides a committee on charitable socie- 
ties, which has charge of a fund and re- 
ceives contributions and bequests for the 
aid of ‘‘superannuated preachers, their 
widowsand orphans.” The fund amounts 
to $28,249 and the receipts last year were 
$703. 

The. General Conference, which meets 
every fourth year, has been in session in 
Chicago... Eighty-seven delegates were 
present, four of whom came from Ger- 
many. The bishops, four in number, pre- 
sided over the Conference by turns, as in 
the Methodist Episcopal General Confer- 
ence. Bishop Esher read the episcopal 
address, which dwelt upon the growth of 
the Church with great satisfaction. The 
Conference session was opened daily with 
prayers in German and English. . The me- 
morials ‘offered were very numerous and 
very generally of an uninteresting charac- 
ver; but they occupied much of the time of 
the Conference. Petitions—or solicitations, 
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as the Conference calls them—to amend the 
Discipline were quite mumerous. One 
change was enacted, so as to allow persons 
not ministers to teach non-theological 
branches in the theological schools. Con- 
siderable attention was given to the pub- 
lishing house at Cleveland, of which there 
isa branch in Germany. The business of 
the house for the past four years amounted 
to upward of $90,000. The affairs of the 
house were reported to be in a prosperous 
state. The Conference directed that the 
work on the English hymn-book, ordered 
by the previous Conference to be published 
with a German hymn-book, should proceed, 
and that a book of not more than 1,000 
hymns be published as soon as possible. 
Books hereafter are all ta be published in 
the name of the Association, and not in 
that of the agent. It has ordered that the 
prices of publications be reduced as much 
as possible. A board of publication, to be 
amenable only to the General Conference, 
was provided for, to consist of the bishops 
and 8 delegates, to be elected from as many 
districts by the General Conference, There 
are to be two publishing agents here- 
after. 

The committee on Sunday-school in- 
terests made a report rejoicing over the un- 
usual success achieved in Sunday-school 
work the past four years and recommending 
the enlargement of the Lesson Leaves of the 
Quarterly, of My Lesson, and of Ldimmer- 
Weide. The Conference had previously 
agreed to the enlargement of the Teacher 
and the Magazine. The committee also 
recommended the publishing of a German 
Biblical Geography and a Catechism, the 
holding of Sunday-school conventions and 
institutes, and the establishment of normal 
classes. The Ebenezer Orphan Institute, 
at Flat Rock, O., was reported as giving a 
home to between fifty and sixty orphans, 
and its claims were earnestly pressed upon 
the Church. The receipts for four years 
were $22,868. —~ 

The Conference having received an invi- 
tation to participate in an Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference, a resolution was 
passed expressing appreciation of the in- 
vitation and declaring that, “although we 
are not Methodists, but still are closely 
allied to Methodism in doctrine and prac- 
tice, we herewith accept the invitation, and 
make arrangements to be properly repre- 
sented at said council.” Among the busi- 
ness for the Conference to consider was a 
proposition to change the name of the de- 
nomination. According to our latest re- 
ports from the Conference which we have 
seen, the matter had not yet been discussed. 
The election for bishops, to serve four 
years, resulted in the re-election of all but 
one of the bishops of the past quad- 
rennium. There are now three instead of 
four bishops. They are allowed a salary 
of $1,500. 


Tue Annual Congressof the Roman Cath- 
olics of Germany was held in September, 
in Aix-la-Chappelle. It was a large gathering. 
The chief subject for consideration was that 
of education, the resolutions adopted de- 
manding recognition of the right of the 
Church and parents to have control of the 
education of their children in schools of-all 
grades, The state having seized upon many 
Catholic schools and prevented the priest from 
giving instruction in them, the right of con- 
science has been infringed. The state should 
confine itself to assisting public education. 
The Congress made the following demands ; 

‘**1, That the religious character of the schools 
be retained where it still exists and restored 
where it has been abolished ; that school funds 
be not turned away from their original pur- 
poses; and that the rights of Catholic com- 
munes over schools established by themselves 
be respected, 

‘*2, That the general and special inspection 
of Catholic schools be given to the Church 
authorities, and that a legitimate supervision 
over the education of persons preparing to be- 
come teachers be assured to ecclesiastical 


authority. ; 

*3, That ous instruction be directed and 
imparted in the public schools ( Volkeschulen) 
by the ecclesiastical authority and by priests 
and professors delegated by it, to the exclusion 
of all other jualified persons. 

“4, That ous instruction be put upon 
the programme of studies in all public schools 
as now existing, and for a number of, hours 
commensurate with the dignity and importance 
of the subject, and that this instruction be 
given in the schools from books approved and 
directed by diocesan authority. 

“5, That the establishment of private day 
and boarding schools, designed to give children 

‘an education in conto ere e principles 
of the Catholic Church, be no longer. inter- 
ferred with, as has’ been done in these latter 
SSE) ene nes cee equal 
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...-It was just nine years September 20th 
since Rome passed under the control of the 
Government of Italy, and a correspondent of 
the London Times notes some: of the changes 
which have taken place in that period : 


. “On the 19th of September, nine years ago, 
the Sovereign Pontiff sat desolate in his cab- 
inet, his head bowed upon his hands. ‘There 
was no help for bim anywhere. What his 
prayer was at that time is well known, and the 
next day he drank the cup of bitterness to the 
dregs. He was well h overwhelmed by the 
waters of affliction. temporal do 


had neon’ away and many thought his power 
was broken forever. Each returning 20th of 
September was a day of fasting and humilia- 


tion at the Vatican; and, while the Italians 
were onpetetn , the servants of the Papacy went 
to condole with the Holy Father and render 
him what seemed vain assurances of fidelity. 
But nine years have passed and all this has 
one with them. The Sovereign Pontiff no 
onger seeks sympathy and receives condo- 
lences; but, choosing the vigil of that’ day of 
woe, he sat on Saturday last in solemn consist- 
ory, surrounded by all the pomp and circum- 
stance of ecclesiastical state, and raised his 
ambassadors to France, to Austria, to Portu- 
gal, and to Spain to the rank of Princes of 
the Church. He sent out others to fill their 
places; and yesterday (Monday) he performed 
the splendid ceremony of placing the red hat 
on the heads of four cardinals of his own'cre- 
ation and of one created by his predecessor.” 


The correspondent goes on to show how the 
Pope is steadily gaining ground. Nine years 
ago priests could not appear in the streets 
after dark without being molested. Now it is 
very different, and processions and religious 
ceremonies of all kinds take place without in- 
terference. 


....The Rev. Edwin C. Sweeteer has written 
an open letter to the Universalist denomination 
concerning the proposed amendment to the 
Winchester Confession. In the Chicago Gen- 
eral Convention, two years ago, it was moved 
that in the clause ‘‘ we believe there is one 
God, who will finally restore the whole 
family of mankind to holiness and happiness,” 
the word restore be omitted, and the word bring 
be substituted for it. The motion was dis- 
cussed last year at Providence, and voted 
down ; but, says Mr. Sweetser, it will be re- 
newed at the coming Convention, and he gives 
some reasons why it ought to prevail. The 
clause as it now stands expresses the views of 
a very few. 

‘The present lan of our Creed neces- 
sarily implies that the whole family of man- 
kind has been holy and happy i and, as it isa 
patent fact that its individual members, now 
omits on earth, have been neither holy nor 

rfectly happy at any period since they came 

ere, the implication plainly is either that they 
were holy and happy in a previous state or 
that they were representatively so in the ear- 
lier members of the family, all of whom must 
be supposed to have at some time been both 
holy and happy. . . We may finally at- 
tain unto holiness, and its consequent happi- 
ness ; but we cannot be restored to it, because 
we never have been in such a state. We never 
have been holy, and therefore cannot be re- 
stored to holiness.” 


-»seThe anniversaries of the benevolent 
societies of the Freewill Baptists have been 
held at Olneyville, R. I. The Rev. C. F. Pen- 
ney, of Maine, was chosen president of the 
convention. After the sermon and after the 
preliminaries had been settled came the re- 
ports. For home missions the receipts had 
been 5,995, and the income from invested funds 
brought the amount up to about $10,000, with 
which missionaries had been employed in vari- 
ous parts of the country. It was stated that 
there were many churches needing help. The 
Woman’s Missionary Society reported receipts 
of $8,109. The Foreign Mission Society re- 
ceived { 3,725. The convention passed reso- 
lutions in favor of a movement In 1880 to raise 
a grand centenary fund of $500,000, the vari- 
ous benevolent societies and the denomination 
colleges each to undertake to ratse a specific 
sum, All churches in debt are exhorted to 
free themselves before January,-1881. 


....A new and independent congregation 


has been formed in Dundee of Mr. Macrae’s | 
' «Oh! what a mighty favor, 


friends and admirers, and there is good reason 
to expect that he will soon be installed, leaving 


his friends at Gourock ina rather uncomfortable |. 


position. The church will not, of course, with- 
draw from the Synod, and it is said that, by 
way of discipline for insubordination, the eld- 
ers are to be deposed and a new session con- 
stituted. 


....The Bishop of Manchester calls attention 
to the fact that there are 10,000 clergymen in 
the Anglican Church who are unbeneficed. 
Of these more than a thousand have served 
fifteen years or upward, many of whom will 
never be promoted, though they do their duty 
faithfully and diligently. 


...- Some very interesting meetings on behalf 
of the missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church were held in this city last week. Sev- 
eral bishops and prominent ministers made ad- 
dresses to appreciative audiences. 


-».. Thomas O. Summers, D. D., Book Editor 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has 
been chosen editor of the new Quarterly Re- 
view, in place of Dr. Hinton, pb 








A NEGRO HYMN. 


_ Tue slaves in the South had a wonderful 
fondness for the story of Joseph and Moses 
leading the children of Israel out of bond- 
age. It portrayed their own condition and 
led many of them to pray that they, like 
them, might one day be delivered from 
their servitude. 

We have heard the following words often 
sung by them before the war in their re- 
ligious meetings. There are several verses 
at the beginning of the hymn or song that 
we cannot now recall. 

* * * * * * * 
“¢ His older brother was kindest, 
His older brother was kindest, 


They sold him to the Ishmaelites, 
They carried him down to Egypt. 


Cuorvus.—O shine ! Oshine! children shine ! 
We'll shine like a star all around 


the 
Throne of God, 





“They carried him to Pharaoh, 
They carried him to Pharaoh, 
Where he laid the corner-stone 
On which he built salvation. 


O shine! O shine! etc. 


‘His brothers went a-seeking, 
His brothers went a-seeking, 
To see if there was any corn 
In all the land of Egypt. 


O shine! O shine! ete. 


“* And there they all saw Joseph, 
And there they all saw Joseph, 
The very one that they had sold, 
And yet they did not know him. 


O shine! O shine! etc. 


“Go get your younger brother, 
Go get your younger brother, 
re gather all your father’s flock 
And let us live together. 
O shine! O shine! etc. 


«‘ Did you see the Hebrew’s daughter? 
Did you see the Hebrew’s daughter? 
She put her child into the ark 
And laid him on the water. 


O shine! O shine! etc. 


* Did you hear of Pharaoh’s daughter ? 
Did you hear of Pharaoh’s daughter? 
She jooked and found the little ark, 
A-floating on the water. 


O shine! O shine! ete. 


‘She called unto her maiden, 
She called unto her maiden, 
Saying : Go and get the little ark, 
And let the child be saved. 


O shine! O shine! ete. 


“‘ The Lord he spake to Moses, 
The Lord he spake to Moses, 
Saying: Go and get the Israelites, 
And I will go before you. 
O shine! O shine! etc. 


“Their task was out of season, 
Their task was out of ‘pason ; 
But I think I hear my Saviour say: 
’T will last a little season. 
O shine! O shine! etc. 


‘‘ Old Pharoah’s heart was hardened, 
Old Pharoah’s heart was hardened ; 
All the children prayed to him 
He would not grant their pardon. 

O shine! O shine! etc. 


“Old Pharoah got offended, 
Old Pharoah got offended, 
But still 1 hear old Moses say: 
Your bondege now is ended. 
O shine ! ‘O shine! ete. 


“« Moses led the army, 
Moses led the army, 
He led them through the wilderness, 
And Pharaoh followed after. 
O shine! O shine | ete. 


‘““The cloud became a pillar, 
The cloud became a pillar, 
The children they did all rebel, 
Their harps hung on the willow. 


O shine! O shine ! etc. 


Oh! what a mighty favor, 
After death to live again 
And live with Christ forever. 
O shine! O shine, ete.” 





A STUDY IN POETRY. 





BY THE REVEREND LEVI PHILETUS DOBBS, 
A.B., A.M., D.D. 





[Tue intelligent reader will remark that 
there is room here for quite a number of 
letters; and it will not be so very many 
months before the college commencements.] 





To the great Dr. Dobdbs: 

Without prolonged introduction, suffer 
me to come right into PP a honored pres- 
ence and to state my culty in full. 

Ina recent number of THE INDEPENDENT 
Mr. Joaquin Miller quotes a verse of Swin- 
burne, which he says “holds more real 
poetry than volumes of ordinary composi- 
tion. . . . This man t es us the 
boundless possibilities of Saxon expres- 
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sion.” The lines thus eulogized are as fol- 


lows: 


feed on the flower of rushes ; 
s trammels the traveling foot ; 


And the hoofed-heel Satyr crushes 
The chestnut burr at the chestnut root.” 

Now, my dear (pardon the seeming famil- 
iarity), my dear Dr. Dobbs, will you please 
tell me what all this means, what it is all 
about? Pray tell me when and where and 
why and whence ‘‘the streams [whether 
full or empty] feed on the flower of rushes”? 
And how does “‘ the ripe grass trammel the 
traveling foot”? And what does he mean 


b 
y “ The oat is heard above the lyre’’? 


And what do the last two lines mean (if 
anything)? 

Ido not know. Perhaps my mind has 
been shattered by reading a good deal of 
obituary poetry; but certain it is I cannot 
make either straps or shoe-strings out of the 
above. 

I am reminded, honored sir, of an inci- 
dent. Itis said that Edward Irving once 
persuaded Dr. Chalmers, that giant of com. 
mon sense, to go with him and listen to a 
conversation of Coleridge. Arrived at the 
house, Irving sat on a stooland looked up 
into the face of Coleridge, while the philos- 
opher poured forth a stream of large and 
glittering speech. After it was over, as 
they went away, Irving was loud in his 
eulogium upon the wisdom, the depth, the 
inspiration of the sage. Presently Dr. 
Chalmers said: ‘‘So far asI can form an 
opinion, it seems to me that the man is 
daft” [cracked]. That is about the way I 
feel as to the author quoted above and his 
enraptured eulogist. It appears to me that 
for poetry and for common sense and 
wisdom, to say nothing about piety, I 
would rather have one of Dr. Watt’s hymns 
than a ten-acre lot of such stuff. 

But I await the rays of light emanating 
from one whom I may venture to call a 
moral and intellectual Edison. Truly 
yours, A TruTH-SEEKER. 





REPLY. 


Agreeably to the request made in the 
above, I have tackled the piece of poetry. 
Without reflecting at all on the mental 
qualifications of my correspondent, I will 
freely acknowledge that it is not every mind 
that can successfully collar such poetry. 
But, without dilating, in a spirit of vain- 
glory, on abilities (which, after all, are but 
the gift of Providence), I will hasten at 
once to my exegesis. 

“The full streams feed on the flower of rushes.” 


The meaning of this line I conceive to be: 
The flour (for, no doubt, flower is an error of 
the transcriber) of rushes is the nutriment, 
that is the nourishment, that is the nutritive 
or the nutrient substance or entity on which 
the streams that are full (that is that are not 
empty, but, on the contrary, quite the re- 
verse), nourish themselves, or are nour- 
ished, or exercise, as it were, their digest- 
ive apparatus. 


“The ripe grass trammels the traveling foot.” 


Observe here that the order of grasses is 
very large and comprehensive, including 
not only what we ordinarily call grass, but 
also corn, rye, wheat, and all the grains, 
and sugar-cane. These ‘‘grasses,” when ripe, 
take the form of Bourbon whiskey, rye 
whiskey, West India rum, New England 
ditto. Now it is a well known, though 1a- 
mentable fact that these substances do 
“‘trammel” (which, no doubt, should read 
tangle) the traveling foot—i.e., the foot of 
the tramp. The moral that is condensed in 
this line is worthy of all heed. It is a tem- 
perance lecture in brief. Dean Trench 
speaks of words as ‘fossil poetry.” Evi- 
dently the phrase ‘‘tangle-foot whiskey” 
contains a large part of the above poetry 
fossilized, so to speak. 

But I must hasten, lest my criticism be 
deemed too minute. 


“ The oat is heard above the lyre.” 


Here, no doubt, the text requires a little 
recension. ‘‘The oat” should no doubt 
read ‘‘an oat”; and so, divided and pro- 
nounced properly, we have 

“A note is heard above the lyre.” 


If it is asked to what member of the edi- 
torial profession the poct refers as the per- 
son whose voice was eclipsed by ‘‘ the oat,” 
or “a note,” I will reply, without entering 
into too minute a detail, that it is the same 
one who, ashe was going up the aisle of 
the church, dodged behind a pillar as he 
heard the minister give out the hymn 

“Strike the sounding lyre.” 


I will confess that the last two lines have 

rather graveled me. 

“The noofed-heel Satyr crushes 

The chestnut burr at the chestnut root.” 

am a little at a loss here. Who is “the 
hoofed-heel Satyr”? Last fall I went, out 
chestnuting with my other self, the blame- 
less Mrs. Dobbs, and some very agreeable 
young females. If Mr. Swinburne-regards 
either of them as ‘‘ hoofed-heel Satyrs,” I 
can only say that I have not the honor to 
agree with him; but quite the reverse. I 
will not, however, attribute to him this 
meaning without positive proof. 
, At least, if the above is not the meaning, 
‘What does it all mean!— National Baptisi, 














| ews of the Week. 


GENERAL MERRITT advanced to the White 
River Agency on the llth. He found many 
dead bodies on his way. All but one of the 
Agency buildings had been burned. Not a 
living thing was visible. The cofpses of the 
men massacred were discovered at various 
points about the place, pierced with bullet- 
holes, stripped naked, and variously hacked 
and mutilated. It is believed that the Indians 
who fought Thornburgh numbered 700, 
Thirty-seven of them were killed. The war- 
riors have retreated southward, and will prob- 
ably escape detection and punishment by drop- 
ping into the various agencies in small detach- 
ments. 


....The Republicans have won the elections 
in both Iowa and Ohio. In the latter state 
Foster’s majority was about 20,000. Twenty- 
two Republican senators and seventy Repub- 
lican assemblymen were elected, thus giving 
the Republicans a majority of thirty-three on 
joint ballot. In Iowa Gear was re-elected by 
80,000 majority. In the Senate the Republic- 
ans have all but two members, while in the 
House eighty out of a hundred are Republic- 
ans—a gain of thirty-four on joint ballot since 
the last session. 


...-On entering Cabul, General Roberts made 
proclamation that the buildings of the Bala- 
Hissar and of the eity interfering with military 
occupation would be destroyed, a heavy fine 
be levied on the citizens, and a military goy- 
ernor be placed over the city and country 
within a radius of ten miles. All the inhabit- 
ants were required to surrender their arms 
within a week, on pain of death, and rewards 
were offered for the denunciation and convic- 
tion of any person engaged in the massacre of 
the British embassy. 


....A conference of delegates representing 
140,000 miners was held at Leeds, England, on 
the 15th. American emigration was discussed. 
The president, Mr. MacDonald, repudiated the 
assertion ascribed to him that he would flood 
America with English miners. He suggested 
that the emigration be directed only to locali- 
ties where a demand for labor had been previ- 
ously ascertained to exist. 


....Five hundred tenants of the Marquis of 
Sligo and the Earl of Lucan met recently near 
Westport, in the County of Mayo, Connaught, 
Ireland, and pledged themselves to pay no 
rent until a reduction should be made com- 
mensurate with the great fallin the prices of 
agricultural produce. They refuse to pay 
more than a pound ($4.85) per acre. 


....On the 15th the clerks in the Treasury 
Department at Washington received their mid- 
month pay ten per cent. in silver and the rest 
in gold. There was objection; but the order 
to pay in this way had been peremptory. 


....There has been an Indian outbreak in 
New Mexico and forty settlers have been killed. 
The Indians, who are this time Apaches, are 
moving toward Texas and Mexico. 


.. Sir Garnet Wolseley has declared the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal irrevocable. The 
Boers say nothing will satisfy them but the 
restoration of independence. 


....The committee of the New York Assem- 
bly now investigating the railroads developed 
interesting facts regarding the growth of the 
Standard Oil Company. 


....The French Cabinet has decided to issue 
orders to the local authorities commanding 
the suppression of «]l1 Communist demonstra- 
tions. 


.... Victor Hugo is trying to persuade Gari- 
baldi to renounce his Italian nationality and 
assume that of France. 


...-The British Government has refused to 
discuss with Russia matters relating to the 
Afghan War. 


----President Hayes has been spending some 
days at his Ohio home. 
a a el 

AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, and other affections of the Throat 
and Lungs ana Madame Zadoe Porter's 
Curative Balsam is a valuable remedy. No 
family should be without a bottle in the 
house. It is only 25 cents, and will be found 
worth as many dollars for the cure of the 
pi complaints. It is fur sale by all Drug- 

sts. 





SMITHNIGHT’S Asthma 

The only sure remedy. Is a 

wae) Kage. guarantee. Price $1 
Address Louis SMITHMIGHT, Ch mie, backagen 


@79 4 WEEK. 6128 day at home easily made. Cost- 
$72 lyOutfit free. ‘Audress TRvuE & Co., Augusta, Me, 








Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with» 
drawn, See page 26, 
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(Uticura 


THE GREAT SKIN CURE, 


Infallibly Cures. 


Couricura, assisted by CuTicura Soap, is earnestly 
believed to be the only positive Specific Remedy for 
the cure of Salt Rheum or Eczema, Ringworm, Tetter, 
Pushes, Chin Whelk, Psoriasis, Pemphigus, Impetigo, 
Leprosy, Lichen, Prurigo, Itch, Ground Itch, Barber's 
Itch, Jackson’s Itch, Rough and Cracked Skins, and all 
Vesicular and Scaly Eruptions and Irritations of the 
Skin; Scald Head, Dandruff, Dry, Thin, and Falling 
Hair, Premature Baldness, and all Scaly Eruptions, 
Itchings, and Irritations of the Scalp; Scrofulous 
Ulcers, Sores, and Discharging Wounds ; Cuts, Wounds, 
Bruises, Scalds, Burns, Itching Piles, Pain and Inflam- 
mation; Rheumatism and Affections of the Muscles 
and Joints; Sore Throat, Diphtheria, Croup, and 
Hoarseness. In all cases of Blood and Skin Humors 
the CuTicuna RESOLVENT should be taken internally 
until some time after a cure is effected. 


SKIN DISEASES. 


A severe case of five years’ duration en- 
tirely cured. 





Messrs. Weexs & Potrren—Gentlemen:— For the 
benefit of the world I wish to make this statement: I 
ve been afflicted with a 
rs, 
oor of, without any wi ver, until I saw your 
— Remepies advertised, and concluded to try 
em. 


Toe ay aoe T only used them about six weeks, until 
I was entirely well; but before I commenced wing 


scab, an: blood from my 
I am now entirely well, and think your CUTICURA 
‘or skin that 


1e8 are the ever were 
brought before the pubic. aE 
gratefully y . M. FOX. 
Cappo, Inv. TER, Feb. Bist, 1849, 


SALT RHEUM. 


Helpless for eight years.—Unable te walk, 
got about on hands and knees. 
A Wonderful Cure. 


Messrs. Werks & PoTTER—Gentlemen :—I have had 
a most wonderful cure of Salt Rheum. For seventeen 

ears I suffered with Salt Rheum. I 

, face, arms, and 

walk, only on my hands and knees, for one year. I 
have not been able to help myself for eight years. I 
tried hundreds of remedies. Not one had the least ef- 
rot nen wiah everything thet came slong. Leaw your 
1 ev i that came along. I saw your 
advertisement, and concluded to 


mer Es ant rrfa fy See Wout os 
ace 0: 

it come ont, until now 1am entirel ve au f = 

person who thinks this letter a fraud, Tet them writs 

or come and see me and find out tee themselves. 








18 RFIELD S8T., t 
Ontcaao, ILL., March 4th, 1870. 


CUTICURA SOAP, 


Medicinal and Toilet, 

is prepared from Curicura in a modified form and ts 
positively indispensable in the treatment of Skin and 
Scalp Diseases. We recommend it for the preserva- 
tion of the skins of infants, for gentlemen who shave 
and are troubled with tender faces, for those who 
desire a clean and wholesome Skin and Scalp, and for 
all purposes of the toilet, bath, and nursery. 








The CurTicurna REMEDIES are prepared by Werks & 
Porter, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washington 8t., 
Boston, and are for sale by all Druggists. Price of 
Curicura: small boxes, 50 cents; large boxes, $1.00. 
RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. Curicura Soap, 25 cents 
per cake. By mail, 80 cents; 8 cakes, 75 cents. 


COLLINe These Plasters put new life 

into the Weak and Sleepy 

VOLTAIC ej cucmm Muscles, strengthen the Lame 

Pla Re and Painful Back, draw In- 

‘ STE flammation from the Liver 

and Kidneys, stimulate the Stomach and Bowels, and 

when placed over the pit of the Stomach cure Dys- 

pepsia, Indigestion, and Bilious Colic, prevent Ague, 
Malaria, and other diseases. Get the genuine. 


bd RRA big ° 
FEE GA ented Deo, Tek patect walfae- 
; ting Battery, for short or I ap- 
evens of primary medical Electrio- 

ity. It thout shock, used simpl. 


acts 
& pad next to the skin, and ts perf 
fe in allcases. Very hi reco: 
Wy safe te Phiuidlane forthe 
and Chronic 












iil 
CARR ATTS 


yy first-class 
relief and cure of Nervous 
such as Neural, 


DB MCPA BEANE, Mos er, Room 21, No. 7 
Piace, Boston, Mess. ™ 





THE BEST TRUSS EVER MADE. 


The uine Elastic Truss 
is ‘worn ' wi 








DITMAN’S 


cereeiaic ce nea e 
hat a impurities 6 white itis 
preadwayiak ae ay Street, N.Y. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 
__ RNC PATENT REFLEOIERS 
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REMOVAL, 
ISAAC WALKER, 


Tailor and Importer, 


FROM 166 FIFTH AVE. 


275 Fifth Avenue. 

















PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Allen’s Polygraph. 


A recent invention for producing many hundred 
copies one writing. Autograph Let’ , Ciren 
lars, etc. produced at rate of 800 per hour. Invaluable 
to ‘teachers, Clergymen, Lawyers, and all Busin: as 
_ pnreee vemaess. Lehtuing Bross, tree. Libr a 

rms to local agents. See Folygrap. 
yh ition, Cinot ti. W or Circulars a: @& 

‘erms. 


G. T. CRAVEN & CO., General Western Arent. 
Mand 149 Rana Ct Coe ineet! 














STEEL PENS, | 


Sold by all dealers throughout the Worlds | 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 80NS, New York. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH. 


Over 100 autograph duplicates in five minutes of 
any writing or drawing (in various colors at one oper- 
ation, if desired). Prices from $2.50upward. Cheaper 
and quicker than printing. The Christian Advocate, 
of N. ao eaye of it: ‘Far superior to any other ap- 
pliance.” Can be mailed. Circulars, with specimens 
of nome tant free. Agents wanted. Address J. C. O. 
REDINGTON, Gen'l Manager, 40 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 











FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers ef 
atent Spring-back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Wri Paper, Desk 
60) c a y ting 4 7 


Portfolios, Scrap-Books, Expense- " 
Pocket Cutlery , Cards, 9 en, Wallets, 
otc., etc. 
We keep everything in our line and sell at lowest 
prose *Sedasr toiled: °** GY RGM uf Lota 





Now and Beautiful Reward 
FOR SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOOLS. 
Prices to suit the times—over $1,000 kinds and de- 


signs—com Pp 

timent, Bible My =] Device, and Hyninal Cards, 
Teachers’ Price lis EDUCATIONAL CARDS SENT 
FRE an dress. J. FFO , 
lishers of Noveltios in Fm Arts, 141 to 147 Pranic 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broapwar, 
N. aa tan, Stereosco; and 
Grap! pes, Chromos ums, 
graphs of Celebrities, Fhotogragate Transparencies, 
‘vex Glasses, Photographic Materials. Awi 
first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 





HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 





Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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VOTICES 

&@” All communications for the Bd tcrial, Literary, 
News, and Miscelianeous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde« 
pender:t, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

{# All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t@” No notice can be takeh of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

@” Manuscripts sent to Tas INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will nut be pre- 
served, 
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251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


Tue following letter represents, we 
doubt not, the attitude of a great many 
other young men: 

“To Tax Epitor oF Tas [INDEPENDENT : 

“Will you be so good as to answer the fol- 
lowing questions as briefly and as clearly as 
possible, through your paper or otherwise : 

“1st. What is the Christian religion ? 

“2nd. What reasons are there for believing 
in it? 

‘*T have listened to many sermons, but have 
been unable to obtain from them satisfactory 
answers to these questions. 

“A Youne Man, 

“ Dunven, CoL., Uot. 7th. 1879.” 

The demand made upon us isa pretty 
serious one. It is to teach young men how 
to answer these questions that our theolog- 
ical eeminaries give them three years’ in- 
struction, and then often fail of the object. 
How can these questions be answered in a 
paragraph or two? 

And yet simple and ignorant people can 
know and tell what Christianity is and why 
they believe it. We will try, praying that 
the Divine Spirit will help us, and help this 
young man and others like him to profit 
by our answer. 

If you want to know what the Christian 
religion is, read. carefully the Four Gospels. 
Even one of them will be enough. As you 
read it, and carefully attend to the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, see how you like them, 
Do they seem to you good, worthy? What 
do you think’of that character? It isa pity 
to ask us what Christianity is when you have 
a Testament in your satchel, or cah get one 
easier than you can Tue Inp . 
Next Sunday you need not go to church, to 
listen to a sermon; but stay at home, and 
at asingle sitting read Matthew. If you 
then do not quite understand what Chris- 
tianity is, read John through at another 
sitting. It is no larger than a dime novel. 
Do not fail todo this. And, as you read, 

pass judgment on the teachings of Jesus. 











Do they please you? Do you like that char- 
acter? Do you love the man who thus lived 
for others and died for others? 

Perhaps you will find out—but do not 
take our word for it—that Christianity is 
something like this, It is a religion which 
teaches that God sent his peculiar.and_ spe- 
cial Son Jesus Christ into the world to teach 
men how to be good, and sweet, and lov- 
ing, and helpful, and brave; that Jesus 
Christ taught the best teaching that man 
ever heard; that he performed miracles of 
love; that he died acruel death and rose. 
agnin on the third day; that through him 
pardon and forgiveness and Heaven are 
offered to all that are sorry for their sins 
and love him and try to imitate him in living 
lives devoted not to their own selfish aims, 
but to the honor of God and the good of 
men. You will find, perhaps, that the life 
required by the Christian religion is a life 
in which you will have to resolve and labor, 
not in form and pretense, but really, tomake 
everybody as happy and good as you can 
and to keep yourself as true and pure as 
was the Son of God. 

But you want to know “ what reasons 
there are for believing it.” Very good, 
That is proper. But, first, how do you like 
it? What do you think of its requirements 
on you? Are they proper and sensible? Is 
it not well that you should crush your own 
selfishness in the determination that you 
will henceforth live for the world, which is 
many, and not for yourself, who are but 
one? If that does seem to you something 
noble, beautiful, begin with that first; no 
matter whether the Christianity that teaches 
it to you is true or not. Begin with this, 
which carries its own reason and does not 
need to be argued to you. An infidel could 
tell you to do that. 

Now have you done it? Have you made 
that fateful resolve? Then we thank God, 
and proceed to the next step. 

Is it not something of an evidence for the 
truth of Christianity that it has such noble 
teaching of self-devotion and duty? Not 
another religion on the face of the earth 
has such a beautiful doctrine of duty, and 
not one has begun to have such an influ- 
ence to promote goodness asthe Christian 
religion. Its ministers are preaching it all 
the time, even when they do not practice it. 
That love and life of Christ is being held 
up to the world as the model of human 
life, and its influence is advancing, and 
seems likely to advance until it shall put an 
end to warsand wrong. Is it not a pre- 
sumption in favor of a religion that it is the 
chief influence which is promoting this un- 
selfishness which you are adopting? 


Another reason for your believing in the 
Christian religion is that it is generally be- 
lieved in by intelligent men. If you do net 
believe in it, you must give a reason why. 
You must satisfy yourself pretty positively 
that it is not true. You cannot satiafy 
yourself that a part of it is not true, If 
you have a right moral nature, you have 
already accepted as noble and we hope 
have adopted as your own its precepts for 
the conduct of your life. All you can 
doubt is the less important part, the history 
about Christ. But have you got a good 
reason for disbelieving that? Try to think 
what your reason is, whether it is enough 
to make you reject the general agreement 
of intelligent and excellent men all over 
the civilized world. That common con- 
sent toa religion which is so good, which 
teaches as no other religion teaches, is an 
argument for believing it that you cannot 
easily meet. 

Then for further reason read the story 
again. It is true beyond question that:Je- 
sus lived; that his disciples lived ; that they 
wrote the other books in the Bible; that. the 
story in Acts is substantially true. Thereis 
a direct, unbroken chain of writers from 
Matthew and Paul down throngh the early 
ages of the Church, who have brought us 
this story of Christ. They believed it be- 
yond, question who walked and talked with 
Jesus. -What reason is there for disbeliev- 
ing these witnesses that would not bear 
against the historians of the War of the Re- 
bellion? Read what they have to say. We 
will trust you with the record. Why should 
it be false? 

That.is all. That is enough. If Chris- 
tianity appear good to you, if you. like it 
after reading about it, we are not concerned 
with any fear that you will not see reasons 
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in itself and in its record in your Testament 
to believe. it. . : 


OHIO AND IOWA. 


Te September elections in California 
and Maine resulted in Republican victories, 
leaving scarcely a doubt about the position 
of these states next year. And now in 
October come the elections in Ohio and 
Iowa, with a clean sweep of Democracy in 
both. In the latter of these states the Re- 
publican candidate for governor is elected 
by a majority of about 75,000 over the 
Democratic candidate, and by about 100,- 
000 majority over the Greenback candi- 
date, and by some 25,000 majority over 
both. The legislature in both houses is 
overwhelmingly Republican, The Repub- 
lican party in its platform took high 
ground on the currency question, and 
squarely met the issues raised by a Demo- 
cratic Congress at the extra session, en- 
dorsing the noble stand taken by President 
Hayes. The people at the polls have said 
amen to these principles, rebuking alike all 
repudiators and the Solid South, and the 
accomplices of both. Iowa is ready to re- 
spond at any moment. 

The electian in Ohio was in much greater 
doubt. Both parties claimed the state and 
both have been disappointed—the Repub- 
licans in the completeness of their victory, 
and the Democrats in being utterly routed 
all along the line, Mr. Foster’s plurality is 
some 20,000, and both houses of the legisla- 
ture are Republican, with a majority on 
joint ballot of at least 33, against a Demo- 
cratic majority in the last legislature of 44. 
This is better than the Republicans ex- 
pected. The two great issues before the 
people were those of nationality, as 
against the Democratic doctrine of state 
rights, as enunciated at the extra session 
of Congress, and of a sound cur- 
rency, a8 against all forms of green- 
backism, Though the election was simply 
for state officers, the canvass was con- 
ducted on national issues; and upon these 
the Republicans have carried the day. The 
majority of the people of Ohio do not be- 
lieve in soft money; and they do not be- 
lieve in what has been termed the ‘‘ Ohio 
idea,” which proposes the withdrawal of 
all bank-notes and the issue of an equiva- 
lent amount of greenbacks. Nor do they 
believe in surrendering this Government to 
the control and domination of the Solid 
South; with its state-rights heresy, its shot- 
gun policy, and its suppression of the 
Negro vote. The voice of Ohio is that 
Democracy, whether Northern or Southern, 
or both together, is not fit to rule this na- 
tion. This is its voice now and will be its 
voice next year. The Greenbackers of that 
state will hardly muster a baker’s dozen 
another year. The Democrats will not try 
to court them, finding that it don’t pay; 
and Republicans will have no fear of 
them. 

There is one man in Ohio whom we 
should be glad to commiserate, and would 
do so if we could, and yet preserve a good 
conscience. That man is Senator Thur- 
man, once a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, a few years ago a hard-money Dem- 
ocrat, an eminent lawyer, a powerful de- 
bater, and perhaps, on the whole, the ablest 
Democrat in the Senate of the United 
States, This election is to him a complete 
political catastrophe. He has lost every- 
thing that he hoped to gain and is too old a 
man to repair damages and start anew. He 
wanted to be the Presidential candidate of 
the Democrats, and his chances here are 
dead. If failing in this hope, then he 
wanted to be his own successor in 
the Senate of the United States; and 
nothing is more certain than that the 
legislature of Ohio will not gratify him. To 
gain one or the other or both of these ends 
he has trimmed and wriggled; tickled the 
Solid South; fawned at the feet of Green- 
backers; advocated the ‘‘ Ohio idea”; fol- 
lowed the lead of vastly smafler men than 
himself; abandoned his hard-money prin- 
ciples; and, in a word, sold himself, body 
and soul, in what he supposed to be the best 
| political market. He has been playing this 
game for some five years; and it has now 
brought him to the point of a final and fatal 
overthrow, and weiare glad of it. Weare 
too glad to pity him. He deserves the fate, 
His amiition has outwifted his good sense. 








He knows better, and has known better all 
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the time. Unlike Senator Bayard, he has sac 
rificed his principles in the hope of polit- 
ical advantage. His day is past. His sur 
as a public man has set. Allright. There 
is, after all, a moral order in this world 
that very generally brings things out right 
in the end. Of this fact Senator Thur- 
man is a very conspicuous example. 

And now for the November elections in 
the other states, and especially in the great 
State of New York, with its thirty-five 
electoral votes to be cast for President next 
year. These elections are near at hand and 
all the signs are propitious. Democracy has 
aroused the people, and the indications are 
that the people will signally rebuke its 
blunders. The great strength of Democracy 
is in the South, and that South is solid; and 
this, of itself is a sufficient reason why a 
solid North and a solid West should give 
Democracy another overwhelming defeat, 
Those who saved the nation against rebel- 
lion had better keep the control of the na- 
tion in their own hands. They. pay the 
larger part of the taxes, and own the larger 
part of the wealth of the country, and 
have the greater number of votes to cast. 
The Republican party represents their 
views, and, if in power, will carry them 
out, It is, hence, the safe and the only 
safe party to trust. We look to the No- 
vember elections as substantially settling 
the issues of next year, and, therefore, 
urge all Republicans to wheel into line and 
now make a record that will leave no 
doubt about the future. 








ANOTHER STRAW. 


WE said some time ago that the process 
of liberalizing the Baptist Church in its 
treatment of those who reject close com- 
munion was not likely to be carried by an 
‘‘organized muster” against the doctrine; 
but rather by a quiet and undemonstrative 
movement in favor of tolerance. Since we 
then gave some items of evidence that such 
a progress had been going on, we have had 
occasion to notice in the same line 
liberal action of the Boston Association 
and of the Warren (R. L) Association 
toward two churches that are well 
known to allow open-communion prac- 
tices. We have also had occasion to re- 
cord the general condemnation by the 
Baptist papers of the North of the cction 
of the St. Louis Association in expelling 
from membership Dr. Boyd’s church, on 
charge of loose fellowship, We now have to 
mention another straw. On Tuesday of 
this week the Marcy-Avenue Baptist Church, 
of Brooklyn, Dr. Jeffery’s, which is equally 
well known to be in its sentiment open- 
communion, asits pastor notoriously is, after 
correspondence of some months with five 
pastors of the Long Island Association—the 
Revs. Albert G. Lawson, Daniel Read, Hi- 
ram Hutchins, Emory J. Haynes, and Way- 
land Hoyt—and in obedience to their sug- 
gestion, have again asked the Association 
for the fellowship and membership which 
was refused some years ago, under the lead 
of Dr. Fulton. Their application is in the 
following words: 

‘‘A few months since the pastor and 
officers of our church received a friendly 
overture, signed by five pastors of prominent 
churches in the ng Island Association, 
looking toward our union with that body. 
As the result of a correspondence thus 
opened, the pastor and officers unanimously 
recommended tothe church the adoption of 
the following resolution and minute, which 
at a meeting of the church was agreed to: 

‘* Resolved. That we apply to the Long 
Island Association by lette: and messen- 
gers for admission. In order that there 
may be no mistake about our position, we 
herewith put upon record and submit to the 
Association as our answer to all inquiries 
the following minute: 

‘‘We, the Marcy-Avenue church, recog- 
nized by a council December 15th, 1873, as a 
regular Baptist church, have since that 
date honestly conformed to those usages of 
the Baptist brotherhood contemplated by 
our Articles of Faith, We have never as 
a church encouraged a disregard of any 
one of these articles, and, while we believe 
that in our church, as in other Baptist 
churches, some members hold views differ- 
ent somewhat from the strictest interpret- 
ations, the suggestion of disorderly prac- 
tice has never been entertained, nor even 
proposed; nor would it be possible to lead 
the church as a body into any other position 

the holding of belief and baptism as 
erly precedents to membership and 
communion in a Baptist church.” 

We go to press before receiving intelli- 
génce of the action of the Association ; 
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but we presume that the church will 
be admitted without serious question. 
But it means a change on the part of 
the Association, and not of the church. 
The church retracts nothing, It gives let- 
ters. to Pedo-Baptist churches. It is will- 
ing to allow nothing more than that bap- 
tism is an ‘‘ orderly precedent” to commun- 
fon. The Haaminer and Chronicle last 
week expressed satisfaction that the church 
would make application; and yet it knows 
full well what Dr. Jeffery and his people 
believe. The use of the conservative ex- 
pressions in the application of the church, 
as if they implied that it has receded from 
its old position, dues not deceive even those 
who say that now we can receive it on this 
affirmation, any more than the Old School 
Presbyterians were deceived when they ex- 
pressed so much surprise and pleasure in the 
conservative utterances of New School men 
just before the reunion, The fact is that 
when men are tired of separation from their 
friends they are ready to make the most of 
anything which they can interpret as saving 
their consistency. Outsiders may smile; 
but they also rejoice, and thank God that 
charity is stronger than consistency, if not 
stronger than the pride of consistency. 


ENGLAND'S WICKED FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


Mr. Spureeon in public prayer recently 
prayed that the foreign policy of England 
might be changed in favor of one more 
humane and Christian. Afterward the 
great preacber was asked if he meant that 
the present government ought to be over- 
thrown. I am no party man, he said; but 
if the defeat of the party in power is 
necessary in order that England may deal 
more justly with other peoples, then I am 
in favor of defeat. Mr. Spurgeon does not 
stand alone in this attitude. The churches 
are all with him, In assembly and synod 
and conference strong words of criticism 
have been uttered in regard to the campaigns 
in Afghanistan and South Africa; and as 
regards the religious press we know of no 
journal which defends those aggressive and 
unnecessary wars. We could wish that the 
Church and the religious press represented 
the sentiment of England; but it isperfectly 
obvious that they do not. If an election 
for Parliament were held now, the Beacons- 
field party would return almost man for 
man their present representatives. The 
government is strong with the masses, and, 
thus approved and sustained, it may be ex- 
pected to continue in its present line of 
policy. What is this policy leading to? 

The most evident result of the Afghanis- 
tan war is the annexation of that whole 
country to the British Empire of India. 
Events have so shaped themselves, or been 
so shaped, that the original design of this 
war, which, as avowed by the Beaconsfield 
Government, was to win the friendship and 
respect of the Ameer’s government, falls 
far short of the present intentions of the 
British Cabinet. The rebellion in Cabul, 
which has cost England valuable lives, 
somehow so involved the Ameer that his 
protestations of innocence could not clear 
him in the eyes of the British authorities; 
and, like his father, he has been constrained 
to resign a throne which he could no longer 
hope to occupy as a sovereign or in com- 
fort and peace. This resignation creates 
an emergency which compels the British 
Government, at least for the present, to 
administer the affairs of Afghanistan. We 
have no warrant for believing that the same 
reasons which compel the British invaders 
to assume the reins of government now 
will not be equally valid and urgent a year 
hence, or even fora decade. Afghanistan 
is in reality in the possession of Great Bri- 
tain, and whatever further rectifications are 
necessary to establish a “‘ scientific frontier ’ 
will be made beyond the Soliman Moun- 
tains. 

Another and far more momentous eventu- 
ality of the foreign policy of England is 
already taking shapc. Germany and Aus- 
tria have formed a defensive alliance,which 
can only be regarded as menacing to Rus- 
sia. Upon this alliance the British Cabinet 
looks with great satisfaction. In 4 recent 
speech, whose tone of hostility to Russia 
was unconcealed, Lord Salisbury uttered 
these significant words: : : 


‘‘TIn the present state of the Russian Em- 
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pire, ena Me no reason to expect ag 
gression. e badness of the government 
of Turkey, or any other country, would 
never justify usin handing —_ great etra- 
tegic positions to any power whose. aggres- 
sions threaten the Renginem and _independ- 
ence of the world, But there are other 
points of the psn Ae Berlin besides the 
occupation of the Balkans. If you do not 
trust the Turkish sentinel on the ramparts, 
you may trust the’ Austrian sentinel at'the 
door. Since the Austrian occupation of 
Novi-Bazar, the advance of the Russians 
beyond the Balkans and the Danube is im- 
possible. In. the independence and strength 
of Austria rests the last hope of European 
stability.” 


Russia can view this alliance and the war 
preparations in Austria in no other. light 
than as an anti-Russian movement, and it 
cannot fail to know that. all England’s. in- 
fluence is enlisted in behalf of it. There 
has scarcely been 8 moment in the last two 
or three years in which the relations be- 
tween Russia and England have not been 
in danger of a rupture; and there has not 
been a moment since the war in Turkey 
began in which England has shown any 
desire for more amicable relations with the 
Czar. That peace has been thus far pre- 
served is due alone to the conciliatory 
course of Russia. Europe is excited, 
the cable tells us, over the compll- 
cations, A war between the Great 
Powers means the destruction of one 
of them. It means one of the bloodiest 
conflicts of the century in Europe and: it 
means a gigantic wrong somewhere. If 
England can prevent such a war and does 
not, if England places its influence on. the 
side of the disruption of friendly relations, 
it will be because the voice of its best 
citizens has been disregarded, because 
wicked ambition and savage hate and cove- 
tousness have triumphed over Christian 
manliness, intelligence, and justice. 

We have nothing but utter condemnation 
for the selfishness of England’s foreign 
policy. Whatever of good has come or 
may come from the wars it has provoked 
is not to be set down to the credit of 
the Beaconsfield government. That gov- 
ernment is not creditable to England, The 
day that shall witness its peaceful over- 
throw will be a day of victory for England. 
Lord Derby turns his back upon it with 
disgust. 


BAPTIST PAPERS ON BAPTIST 
PRACTICE. 


In regard to the ‘‘ communion question,” 
Baptists have been wont to claim that they 
are ‘‘no more ‘close’ than others”; that 
they merely exclude from the table those 
whom they consider unbaptized—viz., the 
unimmersed—as others would exclude those 
whom they considered unbaptized—viz., 
those who had been neither immersed, 
sprinkled, nor poured upon. A short time 
since we pointed out the fact that this claim 
could not be allowed; that Baptists exclude 
from the communion not merely the unim- 
mersed, but also large classes of immersed 
Christians—such as Freewill Baptists and 
immersed Methodists—and, furthermore, 
that often Baptist churches exclude from 
communion their own members simply for 
sitting down to the Lord’s table in non- 
Baptist churches. 

Two Baptist papers, The National Baptist 
and Zion’s Advocate, made remarks implying 
that our assertions in this matter were in- 
correct. But certain other Baptist journals 
come forward sustaining our declarations. 
The Examiner admits that Baptist churches 
do not invite to the table “‘such baptized 
believers as are members of churches which 
give fellowship to infant sprinkling.” The 
Index, of Atlanta, speaks to the same effect, 
and The Journal and Messenger, of Oincin- 
nati, gives the matter in full'as follows: 

‘‘ American Baptists, so far as'we know, 
do not invite to participate with them in 
the Lord’s Supper any members: of other 
Evangelical churches who may. have been 
baptized, even though that baptism may 
have been performed by a regulay, pastor of 
a regular re my church. Baptists do not 
invite to a place with them at the table of 
the Lord persons in standing or other- 
wise in a Free Will Baptist clrarch’ They 
do not invite the Baptists of Great Britain, 
among whom Mr. Spurgeon may be ranked.” 

And it goes on to say that, if a member of 
a Baptist church goes away to a Presbyte- 
rian church and. joins in the, observance of 
the Lord’s Supper with. that chureh, , and, 
though expostulated with by his: brethren, 
he goes again and again, justifying himself: 





in so doing, ‘‘of course, there is nothing) 
left for his own church to do but to e- 
clude him from tts membership.” Now, if 
The Examiner, The Indea,and, The Journal 
and Messenger are. good authorities regard- 
ing’ ‘‘ Baptist usage,” our assertions are 
fully sustained: 

The National Baptist and Zion's Advo- 
cate may be ashamed of these things 
and desirous of explaining them away; 
but the facts still remain, We admit 
that among those who will not commune 
with the unimmersed there are individuals 
who would invite Freewill Baptists: and 
baptized Methodists to the communion; but 
until these will ‘‘ stand up and be counted,” 
until they will do something to shape the 
policy of the denomination as a whole, they 
cannot claim to be noticed. A church 
which excludes from the table all immersed 
persons belonging to churches not of their 
‘“‘own faith and order” may forbear to 
exclude one of its owm members who occa: 
sionally communes with such churches; 
but this is simply a hesitation to act in ac- 
cordance with its own principles. Again, 
it is possible that very many of eur strictest 
Close-Communion friends will feel that 
their Cincinnati organ has rather ‘‘ blurted 
it out,” in saying that, if Spurgeon were to 
visit this country, the Baptist churches 
would not invite him to commune with 
them. They may feel that a man of such 
power and of: world-wide fame is not to be 
dealt with like some insignificant brother; 
that it would create too much scandal to 
exclude the great preacher from the com- 
munion; that excommunication for com- 
muning with the unbaptized should be put 
in force merely toward such humble 
individuals as can be ‘‘thrust out 
privily.” But let us intercede for our 
_ Western contemporary, who so honestly sets 
forth the whole matter. If the Baptist 
who. has joined a non-Baptist church is. no 
longer to be invited to the communion, then 





the one who only occasionally communes 
with such a church should be excluded 
also. And if the humble American Open- 
Communion Baptist. should be excluded 
from the table, then should the mighty En- 
| glish Baptist also. But as long as the Bap- 
‘tist is the only prominent denomination 
which will not commune with Christians 
who belong to charches other than their 
own, even though they acknowledge that 
these are baptized Christians; so long as 
Baptist churches are the only prominent 
churches which will exclude members 
simply for communing with those whom 
they regard as unbaptized, it is utterly vain 
to try to make out that Baptist churches 
are no more exclusive than others. If 
| they would be able to plead that they hold 
‘not close communion, but only close bap- 
tism,” they must invite’ to the table‘all im- 
mersed Christians, even those who are not 
members of churches of: their ‘‘ own faith 
and order.” 

The excuse offered for this excessive ex- 
clusiveness is.that the immersed Christian 
| who sits down to the communion in a Pedo- 
Baptist church ‘‘walks disorderly”; that he 
thereby. gives his sanction to the baptism of 
infants; and that for a Baptist church to 
allow him to commune with them would be 
to sanction his communing with Pzrdo- 
baptists, and thereby itself to sanction in- 
fant baptism. But, if we commune with a 
brother who chews tobacco, do we thereby 
sanction tobacco-chewing? Whena Meth. 


Lord’s table in Spurgeon’s church, does he 
thereby approve of Spurgeon’s condemna- 
tion of infant baptism? Wecommune with 
men not as tobacco-chewers, or Predo- 
baptists, or Immersionists, or Hopkinsians, 
or Pre-millenarians, but simply as Chris, 
tians. Our sitting down with them at the 
table implies merely that we consider them 


as Christian brethren. It does not imply; 
that we-sanction all and singular of their 
doctrines and practices. It gives no more 
sanction to their errors than does uniting 
with them in’a prayer-meéting, If a Bap- 
tist church gives no sanction to affusion 
when it invites an unimmersed Methodist to 
preach in its pulpit, it will lend no such, 
‘sanction by admitting an: immersed Meth- 
odist,to sit dowm with, it to the communion. 


If a Presbyterian or Congregationalist is not 











so ‘‘disorderly” but'that he can’ be invited 
‘topreach in @ Baptist pulpit, surely the oné 


odist or Presbyterian sits down to the: 


to be, on. the whole, worthy of recognition: 
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who merely communes with such Presby- 
terian or Congregationalist is not so dis- 
orderly that he must be excluded from the 
Lord’s table:' If'a Baptist church can prop- 
erly recognize a Pedobaptist as a public 
Christian teacher, by inviting him into its 
pulpit, certainly the one who merely com- 
munes with Pedobaptists it can recognize 
as a private Christian brother, by allowing 
him a seat at the communion-table. 

Whatever justification our Baptist friends 
may hope to make out for their refusal to 
commune with the unimmersed, we assure 
them that when they come to argue that 
they are also justified in refusing to com- 
tune with some of the noblest and best of 
their immersed brethren they make an ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate appearance. It is 
not with pleasure that we write these 
things. We are anxious to present each 
denomination in its best light before other 
denominations. We have published many 
articles giving the Baptist view of ques- 
tions. There is hardly a single Baptist 
paper which has paid out se much money 
as we have for articles in defense of Bap- 
tist ideas. We are anxious to do justice to 
all denominations. And we pen these 
strictures on the course of our Baptist 
friends simply beeause we know of no 
greater kindness to Christian brethren than 
frankly to point out their mistakes, 


(I ne a 


CONFISCATION AND REPUDIATION. 





ConFIscaTion is the act of a govern- 
ment by which private property is trans. 
ferred to public possession and use, with- 
out compensation to its lawful owners. 
This is usually considered justifiable, under 
the laws of war, in respect to the property 
of the subjects of a belligerent enemy, un- 
less there be a treaty to the contrary. In 
the state of peace, however, such transfer- 
ence is never justifiable, without proper 
compensation. The Constitution of the 
United States and the constitutions of the 
several states specially provide that private 
property shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation. What is called 
the right of ‘‘eminent domain” is thus 
restricted in its. exercise. The right of 
property is in this way secured against rob- 
bery by the abuses of governmental power. 

Repudiation, when the act of a govern- 
ment, is the act or series of acts by which 
it refuses to recognize and pay the debts 
which it has contracted. These debts are 
expressed by written obligations, issued by 
the authority of the government, and con- 
taining its promise to pay the amount stip- 
| ulated and at the time specified. These ob- 
ligations are private property in the hands 
lof their holders. “They are so known in 
‘law and they, ave go im, fact, They may be 
the subject of larceny or of trespass, of 
sale or of bequest. They haye value and 
belong as property to their rightful pos- 
seasors. They were issued to the original 
possessors in consideration of money paid 
and received for them. 

What, then, is the difference between 
governmental confiscation and government- 
al repudiation? In the one case, the gov. 
ernment takes or forcibly seizes the proper- 
ty of the citizen, without just compensation, 
which is simply an act of robbery, In the 
other case the government, owing a debt 
to the citizen for which it, has received an 
equivalent and which to the citizen is prop- 
erty, refuses to pay it, and by the refusal 
virtually confiscates it. It destroys to him 
the value of the debt, and appropriates that 
value to itself by not paying the debt, just 
as really as it would if it had sent an armed 
furce to seize the evidence of the debt and 
had then committed it to the flames. The 
written obligation of the government, if re- 
pudiated, is worth nothing in the hands of 
the holder, since the act of repudiation has 
stolen all the value out of it and rendered 
it-worthless. Nobody will pay him ‘any- 
thing for it, since its value is gone. 

Whether, then, one, in respect to his pri- 
vate property, be a victim of confiscation 
or repudiation will make no difference in 
the consequences tohim. The law in both 
cases. dispossesses him, of his property, 
without compensation; and the loss to him 
is precisely the same in whichever mode 
the thing’ is'done: If the one‘is aff dctof 
robbery; the other is equally an act of ‘rob- 
its debts, which to some are property, 
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then it may equally confiscate the private’ 


property of the citizen. Confiscation is no 
worse and no more iniquitous than repudia- 
tion, and mo less an act.of robbery, And 
yet, if the legislature of any state in this 
Union were to pass an act confiscating one 
million of dollars of private property, the 
people of that state would almost mob the 
legislature and all the newspapers of the 
land would ring with the proposed infamy. 
There is no public sentiment in any state, 
or in any county, town, city, village, or 
school-district thereof, that would tolerate 
guch an enormity fora moment. The peo- 
ple would rise in rebellion against it, and, 
if necessary, fight it down. Such a kinds@f 
law and order would be shivered to atoms 
very speedily; and, if courts attempted to 
enforce it, they would come to grief at 
short notice. Bad as it would be, it would, 
however, be no worse in principle and no 
worse in the injustice and injury perpe- 
trated than the thing that has been repeat- 
edly done in this country under the form of 
repudiation, and which in some of the 
states has been upheld by public senti- 
ment. Repudiation has within a few years, 
in effect, confiscated hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the Southern States, with no 
blush of shame on its cheek. 

There is a very important sense in which 
repudiation is even worse than confiscation. 
It violates the faith of a solemn promise, 
which confiscation does not, and hence 
adds treachery to injustice. Repudiation 
is both a liar anda thief. It lies and steals 
at the same time. Simple confiscation does 
not lie. It is content with being a robber, 
without being a liar. And if we must have 
either, then we say, frankly: Let us have 
confiseation, Let the government, by an 
act of arbitrary power, seize the property of 
the people openly, and without any pretense 
of doing anything else, rather than get pos- 
session of their money by fair promises of 
repayment, and then add the element of 
falsehood and treachery to the injustice and 
the wrong by repudiating these promises 
and betraying the confidence reposed in 
them. Confiscation, as compared with re- 
pudiation, is the minor evil. 

Repudiation can never in this country be 
perpetrated against the will of the majority; 
and if the majority sanction it in any state 
or municipality, then that majority has, in 
respect to the rights of property, sunk to 
the level of liars and thieves. It deserves 
the scorn and contempt of the civilized 
world. It breaks a law which the justice 
of Heaven will, sooner or later, vindicate, 
A repudiated obligation will live in the 
curses which it will surely bring upon the 
repudiating government. 


Editorial Aotes. 


VRESIDENT Seeire, of Amherst College, in 
his letter to & “Young Republican” of this 
city and a former pupil, who had asked his 
opinion as to the course of duty in such an 
election as that now pending in this state, con- 
tents himself with stating two or three general 
propositions. One is that political office is a 
trust, and that no man has any claim to it. 
Another is that habitual officeseekers are, fora 
rule, to be discarded. A third isthat voting is 
a franchise and is to be exercised in the state 
of freedom, and, hence, that no one is bound 
to follow the lead of a political convention or 
vote for a candidate merely because he be- 
longs to his party. This is a general homily 
on voting; but it does not give specific advice 
as to how this ‘‘ Young Republican,”’ who be- 
lieves in the principles of the Republican 
party aud wants to have them succeed, but 
does not approve of the nomination of 
Mr. Cornell, should vote this fall. It 
omits to answer the practical ques- 
tion, which is the point of prime im- 
portance. Mr. Cornell may not be an accept- 
able candidate to this ‘‘ Young Republican.” 
He is not in all respects so to us. There 
are several other men in the state whom we 
should prefer, Yet the reasons against him 
are with us very much less than those operat- 
ing in his favor. Being nominated, he isthe 





only Repnblican that can be elected as govern-, 


or; and with his election Republican prinel- 
ples will triumph and with his defeat they will 
fail. Mr. Robinson’s success means the suc- 
cess of the Democratic party and of Tildenism 
in this state ; and this, as we think, would bé 
@ mach greater calamity than can possibly 
arise from the election of Mr. Cornell. We dd 


not mean to do anything that will help to add. 


the thirty-five electoral votes of New York to 
those of the Selid South next year. For this 





reason, were there no other, we urge all Re- 
publicans to give their support to Mr. Cornell, 
as the Republican candidate. 





Mr. Grorce Wiii1am Cortis, the accom- 
plished editor of Harper's Weekly, whom we 
regard as among the noblest and purest of 
men, was a member of the Saratoga Conven- 
tion that nominated the Republican ticket, 
and was strongly opposed to the nomination 
of Mr. Cornell, and refused to join in the vote 
that sought to make the nomination unanim- 
ous, as he had an undoubted right to do. Sub- 
sequently, in several articles in the Weekly, he 
has advocated the “scratching” theory in re- 
spect to Mr. Cornell; and, this giving offense 
to Republicans of his own county, he has, in 
a very graceful and appropriate letter, resigned 
his chairmanship of the Richmond County Re- 
publican organization. The resignation was 
promptly accepted, which conclusively shows 
that he did not represent the views and wishes 
of the Republicans of that county. This is a 
sufficient reason why we should not hold the 
position. There is not a solitary principle 
stated in this letter from which we dissent. 
We believe in the ‘bolting’ right, and that 
no convention can bind any man’s conscience 
against his own judgment, and that some- 
times the best possible thing to do is to exer- 
cise this right. We dissent from Mr. Curtis 
simply in the opinion that in this instance he 
misjudges as to the occasion for the exercise. 
Voting with a conscientious man is always a 
mixed question, largely made up of circum- 
stances, and the true rule for deciding it is to 
ascertain as nearly as possible what will ac- 
complish the greatest good and avert the 
greatest evil. Adopting this rule, we have 
not a moment’s hesitation in supporting the 
Republican ticket of this state and recommend- 
ing all Republicans to do the same. This in 
our judgment isthe wise course. We deeply 
regret that so pure and influential a Repub- 
Iican as Mr. Curtis should think otherwise. 


Says The Watchman and Reflector, comment- 
ing on an editorial from Taz INDEPENDENT: 

“One reason—though not the only one, by 
far—that the Baptist pastor does not require a 
letter from those who come from a Pedobaptist 
church to join a Baptist church may be found 
in the statement we have quoted: ‘ Unfair ar- 
gument and even ridicule are sometimes re- 
sorted to.’ The ‘sometimes’ we think rather 
mild, again. It is acommon conviction with 
our pastors that, when young persons desire 
to leave Pedobaptist churches and unite with 
Baptist churches, they are usually subjected 
to difficulties which t | have scarcely skill 
and courage to meet. To demand that they 
shall ask letters, and put themselves under the 
‘unfair argument and the ridicule’ that would 
come, not only from the minister, but from 
leading persons among the laity, would be an 
unnecessary cruelty.”’ 
The step from our “‘ sometimes” to The Watch. 
man’s “‘usually’’ is one in which we cannot 
follow it. We admit the too frequent unfair 
argument and ridicule; but that isa relic of 
the Old Adam in the partially sanctified, from 
which, in similar circumstances, those who 
wish to go into Methodist or Presbyterian 
churches from other denominations also suffer. 
But that fs no reason for not requiring letters. 
The Watchman says that this is not the only 
reason, by far, for not requiring a letter from 
those who come from Pedobaptist churches, 
That is ‘‘rather mild,’’ we should say. When 
an officer began his batch of reasons for nat 
bringing a required witness by saying that he 
was dead, the Court told him he need not men- 
tion the others. And when the Baptists begin 
by declaring that Pedobaptist churches are not 
churches, and have no right to the sacraments, 
but are, so far as the ordinances of Christ are 
concerned, an organized muster against the 
lordship of Jesus Christ, and that they can’t 
give letters, then it is superfluous to give any 
other reason for not asking letters. ‘‘ Not the 
only’? reason! We should say not, 





Tue Talmage trial, itself a surprise, in that 
it should have been had at all, has very natu- 
rally been marked by surprises. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the Rev. Mr. Crosby 
should, at the meeting of the Brooklyn Presby- 
tery, last week, have added another surprise to 
the list. The Rev. Mr. Peck, the chairman of 
the committee appointed to read the testimony 
to the witnesses and procure their subscription 
thereto, as directed in the-Book of Discipline, 
reported that the committee had not performed 
this duty. Dr. Spear, in view of this fact, 
introduced a paper and moved its adoption 
proposing to state the fact to the Synod of 
Long Island, with the circumstances under 
which it occurred, leaving the Synod, at its 
then approaching mesting, to determine. the 
legal effect thereof, The Rev. Mr. Croaby, in 
the debate which followed, coolly informed 
the Presbytery that, being aware that the com- 
mittee had not performed its duty, he himeelf, 
upon his own responsibility, had done the 
work in part for the committee, having read 
the testimony to most of the ‘witnesses 
for the prosecution ahd procured . theft 
signatures to the same, ard that in a 
short time be would secure the signatures 





of the remaining witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. The Presbytery knew gothing about 
this volunteer service of Mr. Crosby and had 
given him no authority therefor ; and the com- 
mittee to which the duty was delegated knew 
nothing about it until the fact was disclosed 
in open Presbytery. If he assumed to act by 
any authority, then his conduct was a palpable 
instance of ‘‘ falsehood and deceit’’—the very 
thing he was instrumental in having charged 
against Dr. Talmage. Itis not a little singular 
that in this volunteer service he should have 
entirely overlooked the witnesses for the de- 
fense; and it does not tell well for the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution that they should 
have been parties to this entirely bogus opera- 
tion, unless they were led to suppose that Mr. 
Crosby was acting by the authority of the 
Presbytery. The truth is, he had no authority 
whatever, any more than a man on the other 
side of the globe, to do what he declared he had 
done, without the least seeming sense of its 
impropriety. The duty was an official one and 
had been provided for by the appointment of a 
committee, and that committee had not re- 
ported to the Presbytery. The Presbytery 
virtually rebuked this zealous officiousness by 
directing the committee, if possible, to read 
the testimony to all the witnesses, and procur- 
ing their subscription to the same, thus treat- 
ing the action of Mr Crosby as a pure nullity. 
We hope, for the credit of the complainants, 
who are of more mature years and ought to 
have larger discretion, that he had no advisers 
in this folly, to use the mildest possible word 
for the act. 


Tue Brooklyn Zagle reports Mr. Green, the 
stated clerk of the Presbytery of Brooklyn, as 
saying at its meeting, last week: ‘“‘If the 
money due from the churches was paid into 
the treasury, it would free the clerk from a 
great deal of embarrassment—an embarrass- 
ment that was becoming very pressing, in view 
of the fact that he had not a large bank to 
draw upon. They had been compelled to take $391 
from the church-extension fund to defray the ex- 
penses of the [Talmage] trial. They had also 
borrowed $500 from Darwin R. James, whose 
readiness to help was only limited by his abil- 
ity.” The authority to borrow $500 to help 
pay the expenses of the Talmage trial was 
given by the Presbytery; but we are at a loss 
tosee by what authority funds expressly con- 
tributed for church extension, and held in 
the treasury for this purpose, can, either 
with or without the sanction of the 
Presbytery, be rightfully appropriated to any 
purpose other than that for which they were 
contributed. These funds are trust funds, 
given by the doners for a specific purpose; 
and the custodian or custodians thereof have 
no right to borrow a dollar of these funds for 
any other object, on the theory of replacing 
them from other collections, without the con- 
sent of the donors. The Presbytery, having 
gone into the Talmage trial with its eyes open, 
and incurred a heavy expense thereby, should 
make an earnest and moving appeal to the 
people for the money with which to pay the 
bills, asking them to relieve its treasury by a 
generous contribution. But it should not 
touch funds, even for a day, entrusted to its 
care for an entirely different purpose. We 
call its attention, in view of the report in The 
Brooklyn Eagle, to this simple question of fidu- 
clary ethics. 


As a somewhat remarkable but characteris- 
tic specimen of the facile and fluent ignor- 
ance of the Rev. M. D, Conway, we may men- 
tion his letter about the long Phenician in. 
scription on the sarcophagus of King Eshmun- 
azer. He says that M. Roller, ‘‘a distin- 
guished French savant, at present in England, 
has satisfied all the archeologists in Paris and 
in England that he has rightly translated what 
has long been a puzzling and undecipherable 
inscription; that, namely, of the sarcophagus 
of Ashmenezer, king of Sidon,”” He gives the 
translation, a half column of it, at length ; and 
our uncritical newspapers are quoting it as 
something fresh and remarkable. But the fact 
ought to have been familiar to one who lays 
claim to as much archwological knowledge as 
Mr. Conway that since this inscription was 
first published in the ‘‘ Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society,” in 1856, and imperfectly 
translated there by Mr. W. Turner, it has 
been perfectly well known and has been trans- 
lated by Rédiger, Dietrich, Schlottmanu, de 
Luynes, Derenbourg, Ewald, Munk, Bargés, 
Quatremére, Levy, Frankel, Judas, Blau, Meier, 
and Schréder, and, indeed, by every Shemitic 
scholar, It is far from being undecipherable 
and M. Roller’s translation is one of the poor- 
est we have seen, 





Tue town of New Britain, Conn., has been 
agitated over a serious religious question. 
Seventeen years ago the town, needing in- 
creased school accommodations, accepted the 


proposition of the Catholic: priest to give the’ 


town a building free of rent, provided he might 
nominate the teachers, it being agreed that no 
‘religious tusttuction sheuld be given during 





school-hours. Of course, the teachers were all 
Roman Catholics. All went on quietly until 
the new priest, having built a convent and de- 
claring that the accommodations in their 
school-building were insufficient, asked the 
school commissioners to sanction a school in 
the new convent building, which should be 
taught by the nuns in their ecclesiastical 
robes. The school-board hastily consented ; 
but a remonstrance signed by a thousand 
citizens was presented, and the board 
reconsidered its action. For the past few 
weeks the matter has been very hotly dis- 
cussed and contested in the town, until at a 
full town meeting it was decided to refer the 
question to a regular vote of the town whether 
or not there shall be erected a new school- 
building. The appearance is that the proposi- 
tion will carry, and that hereafter the schools 
will be completely redeemed from religious 
control; for it is religious control if it be 
yielded that in one of the schools none but Ro- 
man Catholic teachers can be employed, The 
nuns will be at liberty to offer themselves, like 
anybody else, as candidates, and will be 
accepted if they pass their examinations better 
than cther candidates. They ought not to ask 
more. Father Carmody, by being too greedy, 
has probably lost all that his predecessor had 
gained. 


THE organ as a Northern missionary to the 
South is a new idea; but there may be some- 
thing in it. The Kentucky Apostolic Times, 
representing Southern Disciples, does not like 
instrumental music, It says that some thirty 
of its Southern churches use it; but that it 
has been “ borrowed ”’ from the North. 

“Tt is a historic fact that if a preacher among 
us was born and raised in the South he is op- 

osed to the organ; if in the North, he isin 

avor of it. Whether born or raised North or 

South, if a Democrat, he is opposed to instru- 
mental music in church ; if a Republican, he is 
decidedly in favor ofit. . . . 

‘Those preachers among us in Kentucky, 
under whose influence the churches here have 
introduced the organ were either Northern 
bora or, if Southern born, were Northern 
raised. Kentucky is, perhaps, becoming more 
and more Northernized in its views, tastes, and 
ways. The same is true of the whole South.” 
Then fight them with music, Messrs. Mason & 
Hamlin, Estey and Woods. Thatis better than 
bullets. 


Tus HLxaminer and Chronicle, speaking for ite 
editor, Dr. Bright, personally declares that 
what he said in his Saratoga speech was sub- 
stantially that, “in the two substitutions made 
in the ordinance of baptism, pedobaptists did 
practically deny the supreme lordship of 
Christ.’? This is all we supposed he meant. 
This is what we said, that he explained and 
modified his language so as to refer to this 
subject. What he says is that, as regards the 
two sacraments, the pedobaptists are an organ- 
ized muster against the lordship of Jesus 
Christ. That sentiment is wicked. It is un- 
charitable, rude, and impertinent. The posi- 
tion of judgment taken therein, and asserting 
that pedobaptists set themselves up in battle 
against Jesus Christ as their rightful Lord in 
the matter of the sacr ts, is a ited 
assuniption, indecent in a fallible man, The 
explanation makes matters not one whit better. 
It leaves the statement in all its original 
atrocity. 


We hope we have overlooked The Congre- 
gationalist’s acknowledgment of an error 
pointed out by Zion’s Advocate in its notice of 
a new edition of Dr. Dexter’s ‘‘ As to Roger 
Williams.” It is evident from the quotation 
made by Zion’s Advocate that Obadiah Holmes, 
who was whipped for holding a Baptist meet- 
ing at Lynn, Mass., in July, 1651, did not, as 
asserted, himself acknowledge that the whip- 
ping was not a eruel one. The punishment 
was very severe, as Holmes himself declares: 
“It was grievous, as the spectators said, the 
man striking with all his strength (yea, spit- 
ting in his hand three times, as many affirmed), 
with a three-corded whip, giving me there- 
with thirty strokes.” If Holmes declared 
that ‘‘it was so easy to me that I could well 
bear it, yea, and in a manner felt it not,” and 
if he told the magistrate ‘You have struck 
me as with roses,’’? he evidently did not mean 
that the punishment was not severe ; but that 
the Lord made it easy for him to bearit. To 
represent his joyful endurance as excusing the 
severity of the infliction is like claiming that 
all Paul’s long catalogue of persecutions are 
of no account, because the Apostle, after tell- 
ing how thrice he was beaten with rods, adds 
that he takes pleasure in persecutions. 








WE failed to notice at the time a letter to 
Zion's Herald from 8. A. Winsor, of Atlanta, 
Ga., which fully enough bears out the state- 
ments in our columns by Bishop Haven about 
Georgia disloyalty, We quote passages: 

‘©Qn the Confederate Memorial Day the 
orator, a young lawyer, exclaims: ‘ Where 
are our flags? Hidden away until they can 
= come forth to kiss the breezes.’ By 
what authority did this young man agw thep 
were all so carefully kept for their fu 
pose? By the way, why don’t we see the 
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and Stripes displayed here, as in the North? 
We.do not, except occasionally by Govern- 
ment officers or loyal men, and never, to my 
knowledge, by state military companies or 
those really Southern in their principles.”’ 

‘The Southern Baptist Publishing House in 
this efty refused, on the 4th of July last, to 
allow 8 rope for a flag from across the street 
to be attached to their building, saying ‘they 
were not patriotic enough for that,’ and when 
the revenue officer was permitted to fasten the 
rope to the engine house above the Publishing 
House, their paper, Tie Christian Index, con- 
tradicts Bishop Haven’s statement regarding 
the flag in the South by saying: ‘On the 
Fourth of July a huge one was suspended 
across the street infront of our office’—as 
much as to say, ‘by our help or approval,’ 
whereas it was done by a United States officer, 
in spite of them. Could they and every other 
Southern institution have their way, the flag 
never would float in their breezes again.”’ 

Our poses orator in his memorial speech 
gave this singular echo from some greater 
mind than his own: ‘ Our representatives have 
gone to the general Congress with the same 
ideas and principles they had in ’59 and 60.’ ” 
We quoted The Christian Index, supposing 
that it was speaking the truth without evasion. 
We are sorry to see this evidence that it im- 
posed on our sense of fairness. 


Waar the Brahmos of India want is precise- 
ly what the Christian Church of India and 
America needs. Says Chunder Sen, in the 
India Mirror : 

‘“**Tf we are Thine, specially Thine, and are 
working under the dispensations of Thy Provi- 
dence, how is it, Father, that this church in 
India is not Thy Church?’ 

‘*¢T planted it, I watered it. I called and 
ordained the workers, But the soil is not so 
good nor my agents so obedient as I wish 
them to be. herefore, the harvest is not 

slentiful nor the fruit perfect. It is an imper- 
ect churck, good mixed with a great deal that 
fs bad. A heavenly institution with impure 
admixtures. My thing, but ye have spoilt it 
in a great measure,’ 

“** Lord, is there hope of the Brahmos yet 
turning to Thee fully as their Master and ful- 
filling the purposes of Thy Dispensaion ?’ 

‘** Yes. There is hope yet. The Brahmo 
Samaj may yet improve and become my 
church.’ 

**¢ What dost Thou need,O God? Tell me 
_, myFather. I amimpatient to hear Thy 
voice. 

“** A great revival is what thy God, India’s 
God, demands.’” 


THe Supreme Court of the United States 
reassembled last week for its fall and winter 
work. Its first business will be to consider 
and determine a series of so-called “ political 
cases,” which, on account of their importance, 
have beer advanced on its calendar and which 
involve the constitutionality of some of the 
acts of Congress in the reconstruction of the 
rebel states. One of these cases arises from 
the action of Judge Rives, of the United 
States Circuit Court for the Western District 
of Virginia, who removed into his own court 
the cases of the two colored men who were in- 
dicted for murder, on the ground that colored 
men were excluded from the jury drawn to try 
them. These cases will test the validity of the 
various Civil Rights Acts passed by Congress, 
and necessarily lead to some explanation by 
the Supreme Court of the doctrine of State 
Rights, considered with reference to the pow- 
ers of theGeneral Government. Another case 
is that of the indictment of Judge Cole, 
of a Virginia state court, for refusing, in 
violation -of a law of Congress, to put 
colored men on the juryin a case in which a 
colored man was indicted and tried for murder. 
This will involve the same questions as to the 
validity of the acts of Congress. So also in 
West Virginia a colored man was convicted 
under a statute which expressly excludes 
colored men from sitting on juries. The ques- 
tion to be settled by the Supreme Court is 
whether this statute is consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States. In addition 
to these cases, the Court will have occasion to 
pass upon the question whether the green- 
backs that have been redeemed under the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875 can be reissued again as 
legal-tender notes. The Court will be thus 
confronted in the very outset of its sessions 
with grave constitutional questions, the 
authoritative settlement of whichis a matter 
of great public importance. It is well that 
there is a tribunal inthe land whose decision 
is the end of all dispute. 








----There is one point in the controversy 
between the Christian Recorder and the Method- 
ist Advocate on which the former argues at a 
disadvantage. The church of which the Re- 
corder is the organ is called by the Advocate a 
“race church.” The Recorder says this is 
simply ‘ridiculous’? and challenges its con- 
temporary to point out a school or conference 
of the denomination in which a color line 
exists. The Advocate has only to print the title 
of that denomination—the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church—to worst the Recorder. The 
latter is right, of course, regarding the prac- 
tice of the Church. No man would be ex- 
cluded on account of the hue of his skin. In 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 
organized by the Southern Methodist 
Church, there is; we believe, sueh « distine- 





tion. No white man need apply for admission 
to that Church. 


'...-The strength of John Kelly in the com- 
ing state election is evidently to be largely 
Irish Catholic. The Sun spoke of John. Kelly 
as attracting votes because he is an Irishman 
(which he is not) and a Catholic, whereupon 
The Freeman’s Journal waxes hot and spurts 
like an Iceland geyser: 


“T, James A. McMaster, call on Charles A. 
Dana, the responsible editor of The Sun, to dis- 
avow this infamous and atrocious paragraph ! 
I am sure Mr, Dana never sanctioned its pub- 
lication in the brilliant paper he edits. If he 
endorses it, I swear, by the Gaelic blood (in 
pace Episcopi Altonensis generis Germanici) that 
runs unmixed in my veins that I will never 
forget such an atrocious outrage !”” 


The Latin refers to the German-born Bishop 
Baltes, who, in interdicting the circulation of 
Thy Freeman's Journal in his diocese, stigma- 
tized McMaster as a Scotchman; or was it an 
Irishman? Let Dana beware! 


...-A correspondent reminds us that, how- 
ever broad the Episcopal form of invitation to 
the Holy Communion, there is yet a rubric at 
tached to the “‘ Order of Confirmation’? which 
reads in these words : 


‘* And there shall none be admitted to the 
Hels Communion until such time as he be 
confirmed or be ready and desirous to be con- 
firmed.” 


In the regular order of the Episcopal Church 
confirmation requires previous baptism. As 
we remarked, however, last week, the invita- 
tion to the communion, addressed to the con- 
gregation of regular attendants and strangers, 
makes no condition of admission except a de- 
sire to live a Christian life; and the rubric 
above may be regarded as having reference to 
the orderly and regular method for one’s own 
people. 

....Here is a specimen of Southern justice 
where the Negro is concerned which was not 
tempered with mercy. Three colored boys— 
George Dibrell, aged thirteen years, Thomas 
Moorman, aged ten, and Essex Demoss, aged 
eight—were arraigned and pleaded guilty be- 
fore a municipal court of Nashville, Tenn., 
of breaking in and stealing five dollars’ worth 
of candy, cake, and money from a storehouse. 
Their counsel attempted, on the plea of their 
extreme youth and ignorance, to have them 
discharged or slightly punished. The jury 
brought in a verdict of three years in the peni- 
tentiary for each of them. Think of it! An 
eight-year-old child sent to penitentiary for 
three years for stealing candy, and the mur- 
derer of the Chisholms acquitted! Where 
lingers the curse of God ? 


...-Dr. Boyd, of that wicked Second Baptist 
Church of 8t. Louis, is perfectly unrepentant. 
His church has hardly been expelled from the 
St. Louis Association when he outrages all the 
patience of his judges by inviting that Unita- 
rian, Dr. Eliot, a man who is a shameless 
Unitarian of the Dr. Peabody stripe, to pray ! to 
pray in church!! ‘‘ Reader,’ asks the indig- 
nant Central Baptist, ‘‘if you are a Baptist, 
would you have invited Dr. Eliot to lead in 
prayer on that occasion?” Of course, not; 
for, as The Central Baptist strongly says: ‘* An 
invitation by a Baptist minister to a Unitarian 
to take partin the worship of Jesus Christ, 
our Divine Messiah, is a compromise of Evan- 
gelical Christianity in general and of the Bap- 
tist cause in particular.” 

..eeThe Roman Catholic newspapers com- 
plain that we make our praise of Leo XIII the 
occasion of dispraise of Pius IX. They-argue 
at length to show that nothing in the Syllabus 
of the late Pope contradicts the Encyclical of 
the present one. We do not pretend that 
there is any such contradiction of words. We 
only say that there is a new hand and a new 
spirit at the wheel. The difference is not any 
contradiction in terms. It is simply this, and 
Catholics know it well enough, and some of 
them were sore for a while, that, while Pius 
looked back, Leo looks forward. Leo talks 
mere progress ; Pius talked mere conservatism. 
Both may be good; but we think the present 
Pope’s way is the best. 


.... That bumptious ritualist, the Bishop of 
Colombo, the Ceylonese title of young Dr. 
Copleston, is proving himself a great help to 
the disestablishers of the Church in the col- 
onies. He refuses to license all missionaries 
sent to Ceylon by the Church Missionary So- 
ciety or to admit their converts to holy orders, 
and protests against clergymen representing 
that Society remaining in the island. The 
feeling is getting very strong among the Low 
Church party, which is affected by this rude 
action, that the state support of such an ob- 
struction at the expense of two million Budd- 
hists, Brahmanists, and Mohammedans had 
better cease. : 


..«.No offense is intended to Presbyterians 
when the Rev. W. C. McCune sys: 

‘Tt is futile to inquire ‘How can two walk 
together except they are agreed ?’ for, if a min- 
ister is wise enough and pure enough to walk 
with Ch nly such poor sinners as 
Presbyterians are need not decline his eom: 
pany. , : 
Mr, MeCuné expécts too much wher he asks 














The Interior to be consistent on the matter of 
Christian fellowship. If it will lay down its 
principles against ‘‘shibboleth passwords”’ 
and apply them to the United Presbyterians, 
that is about enough, without requiring it to 
apply them to its own denomination. 


.+-.That was a touching meeting which the 
Massachusetts veterans of the War of 1812 held 
in Boston, last week. Sixteen of them met for 
the last time and voted to disband their Asso- 
ciation. But one of them was as young as 
seventy-nine years; one was eighty; four 
were eighty-two; three were eighty-three ; 
two were eighty-four; one was eighty-five ; 
one eighty-seven; one was ninety-one; and 
two were ninety-two. They prayed, they 
thanked God, they voted to dispose, finally, of 
their records; and then adjourned, ‘‘to meet 
no more this side of eternity.”” They were 
near eternity, and they believed in it. 


..., We wish cordially to second the sugges 
tion of The Hxaminer and Chronicle for a little 
patience with the Bible Society, until it can 
have time to adjust its revised rules to the 
government of its committee on versions. We 
are very sorryto learn that an injustice is 
done by that committee to Baptists by insist- 
ing on the rule which was lately rescinded by 
the Board of Managers, and which when 
adopted in 1836 was so offensive to many Bap- 
tists, and against which Tae INDEPENDENT in 
its early years spoke very strongly. We trust 
that the Society will impose the abrogation of 
that rule on its committees. 


...- The Central Baptist would not admit to 
communion immersed members of other 
churches. It says: 


“We give our opinion when we say we be- 
lieve a large majority of the Baptists of this 
country hold that the test to communion is 
membership in good standing in a Baptist 
eburch ; nothing more, nothing less. That is 
the only consistent ground on which Baptists 
can stand. We said as much when we repub- 
lished TH& INDEPENDENT’S editorial.’ 


Add that to the testimony on the subject 
quoted in another column. 


...-The National Baptist, whose prayers are 
not without works, thus prays: 


“ Above all, itis our prayer that the paper 
may uphold and prdclaim the vital truths of 
religion and the distinctive views of Baptists ; 
especially Religious Liberty; a Regenerate 
Churchmembership ; Christ as the sole Lord in 
his Church ; the Ordinances as delivered in the 
New Testament; the Independency of each 
Gospel Church ; and Obedience to our Lord’s 
Commands as the Test of Fellowship.” 


That is excellent, and expressed with proper 
moderation, 


....Dr. George C. Lorimer, now of Chicago, 
has been charged with appropriating into a 
sermon portions of a sermon on the same sub- 
ject by Dr. Joseph Parker, of London. Dr. 
Lorimer acknowlédges that he had read the 
sermon, and that, having a strong memory, he 
used its ideas in part and to some extent its 
language, but not to a degree to exceed lawful 
assimilation. Ministers with a good memory 
need to be extremely careful. 


..»Dr. Julius Le Moyne, the great apostle 
of cremation in this country, proved his faith 
by his works in ordering that his own body 
should be cremated, which was accordingly 
done, last week. This process, though involv- 
ing no harm to the dead and in no way af- 
fecting the doctrine of the resurrection, is, 
nevertheless, revolting to the sensibilities of 
most people. It is not likely to become popu- 
lar in this country. 


...- Attorney-General Devens, in his argu- 
ment last week before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, said that, although the 
Constitutional Amendments were expressly 
framed for the benefit of the colored people of 
this country, they are equally applicable to all 
other races living under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. This is undoubtedly the fact, 
and hence all races should equally welcome 
and cherish them. 


...-General Grant, hearing in San Francisco 
of General Ewing’s defeat, said: ‘General 
Ewing, as the representative of false and dan- 
gerous financial doctrines, deserved defeat. 
For many years the country has been strug§ 
gling to reach a sound financial basis, and it is 
inexcusable in any man to take a position 
which would again debase the currency and 
impair the public credit.” 

....Dr. Wright, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian (South) Church in Austin, Texas, lately 
urged his people to bring their servants with 
them to church, where the back seats are set 
aside for colored poople. Two of the Austin 
papers rebuke Dr. Wright, and say that “such 
sentiments as these will never be favorably re- 
ceived in this section.”? A pretty bad section, 
we should say. 

...-Ex-Secretary Fish, not being able to at- 
tend the Republican meeting at Cooper Insti- 
tute, in this city, last week, sent to the meet- 
ing a ringing letter, urging Republicans to 
close up the ranks in this state and let the 
Solid South know that a Solid North is deter- 
mined to defeat ite putposes. Victory this 
Fatt wilt settle the queetios & year in advaned: 
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-..-Judging from the September and the 
October elections, the verdict of the people in 
November upon the shot-gun policy, the Solid 
South, and repudiation Democracy will give 
forth no uncertain sound. The Democratic 
party is certainly getting into a very bad way. 
Unless its affairs improve, some one will be 
needed to administer upon the estate. 

.--“I believe he is a Christian. He does 
not call himself such; but I believe he is a 
Christian” is what the Rev. Mr. Douglas, the 
returned missionary from India, told the Bap- 
tist ministers in this city, without offense, last 
Monday about Chunder Sen. That is liberal 
enough. Perhaps Dr. Eliot is a Christian. 

...-If the Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference should elect a Negro bishop, the small 
hope of organic union with the Southern Meth- 
odist Church would become so exceedingly 
small that it could not be seen with a tele- 
scope sweeping half a century. But the Con- 
ference should not hesitate on that account. 


President Hayes says: ‘‘If I were a citizen 
of New York, I should certainly vote for Mr. 
Cornell, and [ hope he will be elected. Every 
Republican in New York should feel bound to 
support the nominees of the party.’’ This is 
just what we intend to do, though Mr. Cornell 
is not the man of our first choice. 


.-..-Greenbackism slumped in very badly at 
the recent election in Ohio, most of the Green- 
backers going back to their old party affilia- 
tions and voting for either the Republican or 
the Democratic ticket. The party will soon 
be defunct. It can’t stand the practical re- 
sults of specie resumption. 


-.+-The World, of this city, thinks that if 
the Democrats of Ohio had not fooled them- 
selves with the currency question they would 
have done much better, and might even have 
carried the state; ard so thinks the Brooklyn 
Eagle. But the difficulty is that they did fool 
themeelves. 


..- The vote of the people of Connecticut on 
the question of biennial sessions of the legisla- 
ture was 17,843 for the amendment and 48,- 
859 against it. Connecticut is ‘‘the land of 
steady habits,” and in this matter it sticks to 
an old habit, against an improvement in its 
policy. 

«-e-By the law of contrarieties the good 
sense of Balaam’s ass is suggested by the fol- 
lowing from The Catholic Mirror. ‘Should 
Mr. Grant change his title to that of Ulysses I, 
Emperor of America, the Methodist concern 
will no doubt become the state religion.” 

....The word “boom” is good enough and 
need not trouble purists. It isa Westernism 
and means a swelling, boiling freshet that 
brings down the lumber. We are content to 
record a Republican “boom’’ in Ohio and 
lowa. 

...-Dr Fulton is credited with the remark 
that he has got tired of running the Baptist 
denomination, and that hereafter he means to 
let it run itself. That must have been a sug- 
gestion from the Lord. 

.... Speaker Randall says: ‘‘ The tide seems 
to be running for the Republicans, and I don’t 
sec how we are to check it.” That’s just 
what’s the matter. 

...-Missouri is said to have twenty-seven 
Greenback newspapers, which means that it 
has just twenty-seven such papers to spare, 

..«eMr, Foster, the governor-elect of Ohio, 
made one hundred and eleven speeches during 
the campaign and won the day. 


Publisher's Department, 


SoorTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curin i 
No remedy known s Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 























Tux well-known house of B, O. Woods & 
Co., of 49 Federal Street, Boston, have lately 
made a decided reduction in the prices of the 
celebrated Novelty Printing-Presses, which 
will tend toward making them more poceme 
than ever before. The e sales of the Nov- 
elty Presses may be judged from the fact that 
25,000 of them are now in use. This press is 
simple im construction and durable in work. 
It can print in colors and does not blur or blot. 
The speed of the press is unlimited and_de- 

nds upon the dexterity of the operator, Full 
nformation regarding these presses, with cat- 
alogues and circulars, will be sent free upon 
application. 





RAWFORD & SIMPSON, succeés- 
= & Co., Sixth Avenue and 19th 
Street, this city, open this week their large 

oods establishment, which has lately been 
thoroughly overhauled, enlarged, and pretty 
improved. The store is now crammed from 
cellar to roof with seasonable novelties, 
and ee. come ant the 
l bui a clear 
=a —_ prices are e satisfactory. 
Fhe new firm are determined to please their 
ers, asa visit to the store will 
e establishment is complete a its 


Bae gt Oe Bowe 7. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 





Iy a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and @ 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no means of 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


A NEW COPYING PROCESS. 


Tue hektograph, or hundred-writer, is an 
Austrian invention for taking a hundred copies 
from one writing. It is exceedingly simple in 
its construction, being merely a shallow tin or 
zine dish filled with a gelatinous preparation 
on which the writing to be copted is laid, ink 
side down. On removal, the reverse of the 
original copy is found on the tablet. Place a 
blank sheet on this, gently rub with the hands, 
and lo! on removing it, you have the original, 
or a copy so near like it that you cannot tell 
the difference. This process can be repeated 
a hundred times, more or less, according to the 
distinctness of the original copy. In almost 
any kind of business it would more than pay 
for itself, and has already been put to use ina 
thousand different ways, Sabbath-school super- 
intendents finding it very useful in copying 
lesson papers. To an instructor about exam- 
ination time it is invaluable in copying exam- 
ination papers. It costs three dollars, or 
more, according to size. Further information 
can be obtained by addressing the Hektograph 
Company, 22 and 24 Church Street, New York. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 











Iw every locality there is an opening for any 
person to doan excellent business in givin 
magic lantern or stereopticon exhibitions, wit 
an assortment ‘of interesting pictures, to Sun- 
day-schools, families, and public audiences. 
The first cost of an outtit is small, compared 
with the business that can be done; hence of- 
fering great inducements to a person with 
small capital. There is no difficulty in learning 
the working of the apparatus, and, as no heavy 
Jabor is required, it offers induc ements to per- 
sons wishing a light business. The running ex- 

enses are very slight ; the profit large, as from 
bi 0 to $50 per night is often received by those 
who use proper means to bring the entertain- 
ments before the people. Only make an intel- 
ligent public aware of the fact that you are 
prepared to give such entertainments, and you 
will have no x paneer in procuring engage 
ments. The Centennial medal and diploma has 
been awarded to T. H. MCALLISTER, Manufac- 
turing Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 
Send stamp for 80-page Illustrated d Catalogue. 

A 


THompson’s RESTAURANT, at 80 Clinton 
Street, Brooklyn, stands in the very front 
rank among restaurants in the vicinity of this 
city. Wedding and afternoon receptions, 
parties, and dinners are supplied with the best 
that.a most excellent cuisine can supply, and 
all at reasonable prices. Entire outfits in dec- 
orated china, silver, and glass are furnished, 
and reliable \ waiters are sent in all 1 cases. 


Ee 
BARCLAY r & Co., of 21 North 2 7th Street, 
Philadelphia, is a well-known publishing 
house of many years’ standing, and agents in 
search of permanent and lucrative employment 
should write for {nformation, Their adver- 
tisement appears on page 11. 


EVERYWHERE SOUGHT FOR. . — Been RE- 
sorTs.—Messrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are.especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presents to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





Sr. Nicno.as Hotel, Broadway. — First- 
class in. all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 





Easy boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840, Fine Custom Work a specialty. 

a 

INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general "debility relieved by 
taking MensMAN’s PEPToNIzeD Brrr Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making. force-generating, and life-sustaining 

operties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
citions, whether the result of exhaustion} uerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pu Imonary com- 

laints. CAswecL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. __ Sold by all druggists. 
a —————— 


READ the following report of ‘the late Dr. 
GrorGE HaDLey, Professor of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy in the Medical Department of the 
University of Buffalo, N. Y.: 

‘*T have tested ‘Champlin’ 8 Liquid Pearl, , 
manufactured by Champlin & Co., Buffalo, 
and find it does not contain ‘lead? in any form. 
It is, therefore, entirely free from that com- 
pound of lead (the carbonite) which, when 
sold as a cosmetic, is usually known as ‘ Flake 
White.’ Grores Hapuey.” 


wae you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
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To meet the ever-increasing desires of our 
wealthy population, the Oriental cities have 
been called upon to furnish their rare, curious, 
and rich carpets and rugs, and no household 
is now considered furnished in style that does 
not possess one or more of them. At present 
the finest, assortment ever imported is to be 
found at the well-known house of W. & J. 
Sloane, No. 649, 651, and 655. Broadway. A 
eall at their spacious warerooms to examine 
these elegant goods would, no doubt, prove in- 
teresting, as well as offering an early choice 
of some rare and choice patterns. 

EE 


COLORLESS AND COLD. 

A young girl deeply regretted that she was 
80 colorless and cold, Her face was too white 
and her hands and feet felt as though the 
blood did not circulate. After one bottle of 
Hop Bitters had been taken, she was the 
rosiest and healthiest girl in the village, with 
a vivacity apd cheerfulness of mind gratifying 
to her friends, 





Concress WatTER.—Its superiority ae a 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude 
that produces headache, internal soreness, an 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane. All 
waters that are dengerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 





TT —— — 

Britous persons should avoid the use of 
coffee and nervous persons the use of tea, An 
agreeable and healthful substitute is found in 
Cocoa. Walter Baker & Co.’s Chocolate and 
Cocoa preparations are highly recommended 
by the medical faculty and are sold by all 
grocers. 


A A Re OTE RA TC TE CE 
Get Worcester’s Dictionary before 
the offer is withdrawn. See page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


CREGATE'S | Gewese smeeies 


ythe taaeteful and re- 
CASHMERE | 54's. reonerene or ears 
fumes. The name and 











BOUQUET | "Go. on euch pachase 
_, SOAP | Hertateuttormeusitey 





CANTRELL'S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK, 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and itn the newest and very latest styles 


Tea a cee Te 
ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS. 


GUNPOWDER. 
ORANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE. 


BLASTING | POWDER. 
Elootrio Blasting Apparatus, 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, showing 
sizes of Grain of Powder, describing Blast- 
ing Apparatus, etc., FREE. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER 00., 


29 Murray Street, New York. 


The eos kg Brand 
VAR N I Ss HES 


is competing successfully in Eu- 
rope with brands that have been 
considered the standard for fifty 
years; many of the best car- 
riage makers there preferring 
the Valentine Varnishes and 
using them exclusively. 


Remember this and order VALEN- 
TINE’S Varnishes used om your car: 
riages. 


BW. MERRIAM & C0, 


$77 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS 
FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, ete. 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING. 
GLASS PLATES, 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Send one, two, three, or 
five dollars for a sam te 
box, by express, of the 
ye ak in in “America, 
strietly” a. enters to 
all Chicago. Address 

Cc. F. GUNTHER, 


Confectioner, 
oT YOU MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, 


f) who wish to learn STEAM ENGIN- 
EERING. Send ag 3 name, with 
0 YOU NG MER to Fred. Keppy,Eng’r, , Bridgeport, Ct. 
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Improve Your tong Evenings, 
MAKE MONEY, 
AND BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


A SCROLL SAW 


will pay for itself ina week. I keep instock all kind 

of ren nee eRTER paren, one ae the woop: be, ire 

manufactirers" DriGee. se ek 

catalogue and 

Tools, Pecks mig an Thaw van 
ec 


the most com hy apparetiie lor phys’ wih in 
the wo' rid, combi ian east da 
and 


JOHN WILKINSON, 


Importer and Manufacturer, 
77 State Street, Chicago. 








BEST FURNACES IN THE WORLD 
FOR HARD COAL OR WOOD 


(WROUGHT OR CasT IRON) 
ARE MADE BY 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO. 


Embody new 1879 | tenbeiolanente’ never before 
adopent : contain more practical features ; are more 
gur ; able s witli less to = ay use less 

e 1 ve mo e heat a) larger volume 
of ire al air than y furnace made in’ the Uaies 


nike eplace y old and poorl working beetess 
h one of th ae m dern ecatul,” 
pepuler ond and | Mah 
ANUFAGIUR RS D 
2 WATER STRE LET, "N. tic 
_ ss SA LAKE STREET, ¢ HICAGO. 


ammis & Baton 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou- 
serings, etc, at lower prices than any house in the city 
who sell the same line of goods. 

Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures, 

FIT GUARANTEED. 

SAMPLES sent on application. 


HIRAM SAMMISs, JOHN P. BOLTON. 





are here on tant exhibiti The busi has 





been successfully Conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popaisr & basis of 
Good Goods, and 


* Fair wy ey 8, Low 
— family trade is respectfully a Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


The Bovrard Method for the Voice 


The Howard Method accomplishes the following ex- 
traordinary results : 

I. It ad D trom three to six notes to the singer's 
com pass, all female voices being extended to the spose 
C; tanors from even an uncertain G to the high C 
baritones gaining A, with resonant one agrecable 


" Il. tt makes the usually feeble yee tones of the 
soprano and contralto the strongest of all, 
ti it makes the scale so even that ‘the singer can- 
not ie Sahotier the coe is —— or above the former 
register-divisions, pisters being thus proved.to be 
alfaphy the result of forcing habits of the throat. 
doubles or eadragles the power of the voice 
siramedivecesss it to that enlarged volume require: 





Vv. It affords the pnyviesl basis of atyle and expres- 
sion by giving the pupil control of the bodily efforts 
he must put forth to produce the ver lous effects of dif- 
ferent power, quality, and fmpulsi 

a. exercises consist of actual ‘movements of the 

ocal parts—such as the tongue, the palate, the throat, 

the phan the diaphragm, etc,—which are ‘designed to 
most stectively oppose and check those false move- 
ments of the same vocal parts which “ force” or disturb 
the normal workings of the throat and of respiration, 

Send or call for Circulars. am — Ast and 2d Bul- 
letins of extraordinary Testimont 

Enclose cts. (postage ay oe for A ee 
of the two pempnie ets * Abs m ocal 
Doveiopmen’ or 50 cts. for 


OHN HOWARD, 
8¥ Union Square, New York City. 
Office hour from 2 to 3 P. m., ly. 


Selected specially for family use. 
Prices, 30, 40, 65, and 90 cents, all 
kinds. Every order entitles the pur- 
chaser to a Grand Premium, worth 
about 50 per cent. additional. One 
hundred different prizes, from Pock- 


et-knife and Revolver to China ond 
OBcorware ond ee sowie: machines. a on 
anteed. five cents each, po: ah 
Circulars, with Pratl Mint “of prises, free 


ALBERT DAY, Treasurer, 


28 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
pare, RDEE 1s is tha § Bf 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS, 


STONE OR GRAVEL 


INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS OR BLADDER, 


These Waters have in numerous instances supplanted 
the SURGEON’S KNIFE, iv giving relief in STONE 
. NBR or GRAVEL. In all INFLAMMATORY conditions of 
\ the KIDNEYS or BLADDER they may be regarded as 

SPECIFIC. The Springs Pamphlet, with Testimonials 
which defy imputation or question, sent free to any address. 


The Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 per 


case, at the Springs. Both Pamphlets and Water may be 
had of W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 170 William Street; HEGEMAN & CO., 208 Broadway ; 


and CASWELL, HAZARD & CO., corner of Fifth Avenue and 24th Street, New York City. 


‘THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va, 
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Weekly Market Review, 


Worthe week ending Friday, October 17th, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 

COFFEE.—Brazi Correr.—The mar- 
ket for invoices has ruled dull, and, while 
no sales of Rio have transpired, for the 
want of material with which to operate, 
buyers have displayed no inclination for 
business, and there has been that lack of in- 
terest which usually denotes an easier feel- 
ing. A decrease in the volume of distribu- 
tion and less favorable cable advices from 
Rio appear to have deprived trade of the 
life and animation which for the past two 
weeks has been its prominent characterist- 
ic; besides which, the absence of business 
generally gives the appearance of a tame 
market. And all of these elements com- 
bined have led toa loss of confidence and a 
peer 5 toward weakness, No quotable 
change has taken place in the basis of val- 
uations; but they must be taken as to a 

eat extent nominal. Mip CorrEers.— 

adang has ruled quict and without new 
feature of interest. est India grades con- 
tinue to be firmly held at the advance re- 
cently quoted, and business has only been 
restricted by the limited supplies available. 
We quote: 








Rio, Good, ere to Choice...... 10 @17 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 15 aist 
POONER. ceveccccddodnee ctcceusisees 244 (27 
MOG, dadccciccccsccocs pooldedeveces 23 = 
Maracaibo.......... oe eodccicedvcedos 15 @184 
Tie cin sin cu sices draped lanes 16 @17 


TEA.—There has been a good demand 
for distribution and the supply is being 
pany, absorbed. Formosa has been Jiber- 
ally taken at a decided advance upon the 
prices current last week, and the stock of 
desirable gaality now offering is extremely 
limited. There has been a large business 
in old crops Amoy. Japan continues to 
rule strong and there is no diminution in 
the demand. In Green the business has 
been limited by the small available stock on 
offer, but prices are reported to be very 
strong. We quote: 


TRVROW i ccs,.c0cc000 sctarscecorpeccase 20 oS 
Young Hyson.......... SE asda maces 18 80 
English Breakfast........ Kaneeemonena 20 @% 
Uncolored Japan....... fete fate aie bl 83. @55 
COs aoeccccnsds cccesesoenee coacs 20 @% 


SUGAR. —Raw Svuear. —Holders in 
many instances have withdrawn their offer- 
ings for the present, while others have 
advanced their prices one-eighth of a cent. 
Buyers, however, have shown but little dis- 
position to respond, and the firm attitude 
of sellers has for the moment checked the 
demand, ‘The market closed last evening 
somewhat unsettled and rathér irregular. 
RermeD.—The market ruled quiet and un- 
changed in price until yesterday, when.an 
active demand suddenly appeared, which 
absorbed all the unsold stock obtainable. 
The tone then naturally became rather 
feverish, and, while the market closed strong 
with an prec eneeney prices were un- 

irregular. e 


settled an quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 7 @7 
Harv,.—Cut Loaf.............005 sees 98 @ 
rushed..... ageeeneesaeee - —-@9 
Powdered.............e0005 9 @10 
GRANULATED... 2.2... ccccccccccccs 88 @ 9 
WuHitE,—Standard A, Grocers’....... 88 @ 8 
Steam Refined A.......... 88 @ 
WENN Os vs cicdccéecccees 84 @ 
YELLOW.—Coffee C.......cceceeeeee 7k @7 
Other grades..... mgranecs Cn. 7 
MOLASSES.—Desirable boiling stock is 


still quoted firm at 28 cents for 50° test; but 
there is none obtainable, and the market is 
accordingly quiet and nominal in value. 
There has been a fair demand from the 
trade for grocery descriptions, and the mar- 
ket for these is steady. New ORLEANS.— 
The demand continues slow and the market 
has ruled omens, quiet throughout the 
past three days, Prices are steady, but 
outside figures are difficult to obtain. 

CuBA, Grocery Grades ............00. nominal. 

‘¢ Boiling Grades ............... — @— 
NEw ORLEANS, New Crop, Fancy....41 (@43 

- “ & Good....83  @39 

FISH.—Mackerel continues in good de- 
mand; but the volume of business is kept 
small by the limited daily arrivals. The 
markets East are still reported as active, 
with very full figures being obtained. We 
note Shore at $20 for No. 1, $6.75 for No. 
2; and $4.75 for No. 8. The few remain- 
ing in stock are now held at $20, $7, and 
$5 for Nos. 1, 2, and 3 respectively. Cod 
are offered more freely; but buyers confine 
their operations to immediate requirements, 
George’s quoted $4.75@$5 and Bank 
$3.75@$4. There have been no arrival of 
Box Herring since our last. Three cargoes 
are on the way, but are not offered. Medium 
Scaled quoted nominally 26 cents and No. 
one 20. Round Shore Herring at 
$3.50@$3.75. Shore Split and Wabrador 
are scarce and wanted, and would com- 
mand $8.25. Dutch Herring are easier. 
Now quoted $1.10. 

SAVT.—Though the arrivals recently of 
both Fine and Bulk have shown a material 
increase, the demand has been of sufficient 
extent to absorb the greater part of the 
offerings. Prices continue firm, with a tend- 
ency upward, particularly on Coarse. The 
store quotations are for Ashton’s Liverpool 
Fine, $2.50 per sack; Higgins’s, $2.40; 
Pheenix, $2; Deakin’s and Washington's, 
$1.25@$1.30; Evans’s and Worthington’s, 
$1.25; other brands, $1.15@$1.20; Liver- 
pest Ground, 75 per bushel; Turk’s Island, 

: Mediterranean, : Bonaire, 85@40; 

, 85@40—cash. 


Inagua, 85; and Caracao 


‘State Fancy Brands........... 


are wanted chiefly for home use. 








GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES.—Only a small business isin prog- 
ress, and we still quote 4@4% cents for 
Pot and 6@7 for Pearl. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—F1our.—Great 
firmness and a good degree of activity have 
been the distinguishing features of the mar- 
ket. The arrivals have been moderate, 
especially of low extras, also of thé§gadin 
grades of Winter Wheat Family, the stoc 
of all grades being light and the assortment 
indifferent, owing te, the rapid advance in 
Wheat at all the principal markets of the 
West, and to the fact that three to four hun- 
dred mills are idle for want of water. Fully 
one-third of our receipts of Flour this sea- 
son have been through shipments to Eu- 
rope. The export demand has not been 
very spirited. Good Minnesota Clears have 
been in demand at $5.85@§6, these being 
extremely scarce, and the current high 
prices for them have greatly restricted the 
export movement, Standard Family brands 
of St. Louis and Southern Illinois have 
been in good demand, and have improved 
materially; but the advance, it is claimed, 
has not been in keeping with the improve- 
ment in Wheatand many millers have with- 
drawn their stocks from market. Medium 
Winter Wheat brands have not sold very 
freely, as jobbers hold liberal supplies of 
them. No. 2 and Superfine have been in 
good deinand; but the business has proved 
moderate, owing to the advanced prices 
asked. We quote: 

Sour Extras.........ecseceees $8 75 @ $5 75 

NO Bisse decctcccecessoceicesie 
Superfine... .cccccrecccccccee 
State Extra Brands........... 


Western Spring Wheat Extras 
Minnesota Clear.............. 
Minnesota Straight....... 
Minnesota Patents............ 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Extras. 
Ex. Amber, Ind.. O., and Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and Tl). Superfine.. 
Ohio Red Hoop Ex. (Shipping) 
White Wheat Ex., Ohio, Ind.. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 
St. Louis Single Extras....... 
St. Louis Double Extras...... 
St. Louis Triple............ bee 
Genessee Extra Brands.. 
Winter Wheat, Patents.. 
White Wheat, Michigan. n 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 
City Mills, for Europe........ D 
SouTHERN Fiour has been in fair 
demand and has heen steadily improved, 
under limited arrivals and a reduced stock. 
The supply of good Bakers’ is quite light, 
and the same is true. of low grades. These 
Family 
brands are in light supply, and, with a fair 
home demand, prices haveimproved. Little 
has been done in Family grades for the Rio 
market, owing to the much. higher figures 
asked, closing strong for all grades. We 
quote: 
WIR: Boe lin Giteine cidediiede cdiiald $4 40 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown. 5 20 5 58 
Richmond ...........-ee..00-- 6 90 7% 
Rye F1iovr has been in good demand and 
has daily advanced, in sympathy with the 








ABRWIAIWWMAMANRBMOIESUATOM 
KRISSSRRSSSSSSSSSSSSSSNS 
BADDBDDSF|DDIDDD SDDDODDDSD 


ARAABDAIIADINABWARVAAWBW-3IS | morn 
SSSSSSSSSSYSERRTAS| SASS 


grain, and closes strong. We quote: 
OMIM co cdcdancdesaeetayaxeeesr $5 20 ¢ $5 50 
Pennsylvania ...........+ee08- 4 90 5 20 


Corn Mrau.—The demand for this arti. 
cle is increasing and we note a better ex- 
port demand at full. prices, chiefly Brandy- 


wine. We quote: 

"Westerth . 05 ceccccccccccccccce $2 60 @ $8 % 
Brandywine .... 8 25 
Prize Medal .......ese-eeeeeee 80 





@ 2 

Baa MEAt has been in fair demand and 
has again advanced with Corn and closes 
very strong. Sales of 3,100 bags at $1.08@ 
$1.09 for Coarse, $1.18@$1.20 for fine Yel- 
low, and $1.85@$1.40 for fine White. 

GRAIN.—Wueat. — There has been a 
very active market. The highest prices 
for the season have now been reached and 
the feeling is very strong at the advance, 
and the confidence of holders seems to gain 
strength, notwithstanding the great in- 
crease in the quantity in sight and the 
steady addition to the supplies afloat for 
Western Europe. On the 1st of September 
No. 2 Red and No. 1 White sold at $1.10 
@$1;104, and the subsequent great advance 
has been largely due to speculative causes. 
The dealings have been larger in No. 2 Red 
than any other grade, though we notice 
more doing in Spring, at a steady advance, 
the market closing quite strong. We quote: 


Lo, RR RE eae $i 38 @ al a 
PRs 6 noc easrensessegeah, «6 

Red Winter............. eseeee 87 ¢ 145 
Milwaukee, Spring (new)...... 1 353@ 1 364 
GT vvecsnener ccs sesncese @ 186 


Corn.—The demand for export and tocov- 
er contracts has been lively and prices have 
advanced fully two cents, with a free 
movement from store and to arrive. For 
future delivery the demand has also been 
brisk and the market closed firm. We 


quote 

PGR 5 iscsi. .couis.eeiiased — 564@— 60 

Ungraded. .........+-+- ahaa aoa — 56 @—.50 

WMC des. xcs os -cdgvepeeracee — 58 @— 50 

WMG .2ovnicdicveccsidio'se Bl — 6 @— 63 
Rys.—The demand on the spot has been 


fair, at stronger values, Trade has been 
greatly restricted by the small arrivals; 
but more has been done for future delivery, 
at higher figures. Sales, including No. 2, at 
82 cents in store, do. for November 84, and 
Canada to arrive 83; closing with sales of 
No. 2 at 86} cents, State 88, and Canada to 
arrive 85. 

Oats.—The demand has been more’ act- 
tive and prices have advanced about one 





‘cent, with a brik trade for future delivery, 
There has been a inquiry for track 
Oats, at stronger figures; Tat trade has 


a oeereamnaneen 


pain restricted by meager arrivals. We 
et 3 

p: TIGO ne ccccccrccseccecevcecses —= * e- 44 
ee = eee 
Ungraded. ........cccccceccees — 33 @ 


Bar.ey,—The offerings have been much 
larger and a brisk. trade has been done in 
Canadian, State is in limited supply and 
is wanted. Sales at 90 cents for new grades 
Canada, 95 for No. 1 do., and’ 98 for No. 1 
bright do., and 85.for good 6-rowed State. 

ANS AND PEAs-——There has been a fair 
trade in Old Marrows, at $1.52}@$1.55. 
New Mediums and Marrows have had a 
fair inquiry; but, with ample receipts, the 
tone has been a trifle er. Pea Beans 
and White Kidney haye been held with 
confidence, under light arrivals. Red Kid- 





ney dull. Green Peas well maintained; 
Southern Black Eye quiet. We quote: 

Mediums. $1 55 1 60 
MAITOWG, ...05eeececesceseeverss 155 @1 60 
Ped....cccece 155 @ 1 6 
White Kidney 155 @ 1 65 
Red Kidney.. 170 @— — 
yeep mere ie Peer —— @ — 


PROVISIONS. — Porx. — Prices for 
‘*spot”” Pork have ruled a trifle weaker and 
a fair trade has taken place, at slightly re- 
duced figures. For future delivery the feel- 
ing has also been weaker, without, however, 
leading to much business, Family Mess has 
been in fair request, and, witha meager 
supply, better prices have been realized, 
We quote: 


TIGIG MOW aa scanned debecceccceece $9 90 @$10 10 
Hxtra Prime,...ccscccoscsscseces 850 @ 900 
FQUMIS. nce vcpeccoccnqoccntagess 11 00 @ 11 50 


Bacon.—For early delivery the demand 
has been more active, and, with a meager 
supply, the feeling has been quite strong, 
For late delivery, the market remains quiet, 
without noteworthy change. We quote: 
WME: co sepaconstxcoentscks $6 25 @$6 60 
Cian \ecadshotéphedasibaessbe 6 25 @ 6 50 

LarD.—Immediately subsequent to our 
last. prices declined materially, without, 
however, leading to a noticeable increase in 
the demand. This decline was mainly a 
reflex of the lower figures in Chicago, where 
large holders were said to be endeavoring to 
unload. At the close the market was steady. 
for immediate deliveries, but dull for late 
options. We quote: 

estern, per 100'lbs.............96 80 : 6 85 
CEs cakeosdsdaaaacns rrrerrn i 
TRON Ovo scaccsccececccesese «se 6 40 @ 6 70 

Cur Mrats.—There has been a fair de- 
mand for Pickled Bellies, and, with a light 
supply, the tone is rather firmer, especially 


on light weights. Pickled Shoulders have 
had a fair inquiry at full figures. Other de- 
scriptions steady. ' We quote: 

Smoked Hams. ...........s0s eee — 9@— 1 
Smoked Shoulders .............- — 6 

Smoked Strips......... a —7 8 


Barret Brer has been in steady de- 
mand and has ruled quite firm. The sup- 
ply of Choice is moderate, Sales at $11, 
@$12 for Packet and Extra Mess and $13.50 
@14 for Family. 

Trerce Beer has ruled steady, but quiet. 
The assortment is moderate and not desir- 
able. Sales at $19@$20 for Philadelphia 
Extra India Mess and $21@22.50 for City 
do. do. 

Brrr Hams have ruled quiet, but steady. 
Sales of Western at $13.50@$14 per bar- 
rel, cash, 

WOOL.—The volume of business re- 
ported is somewhat larger than is usually 
witnessed at this early period, buyers hav- 
ing been more numerous, and by their 
actions indicating that supplies are necessa- 
ry and that the steadily advancing prices 
are at the moment a secondary considera- 
tion. All grades are now being taken quite 
liberally, though coarse and médium stock 
is wanted above fine and. still. commands 
relatively higher prices. situation 
continues entirely in the interest of hold- 
ers, and nothing can be seen in the future 
to cause a reaction from the present range 
of values. There is, however, a prospect 
of prices mdyanging to a limit where foreign 
stock can be brought into competition; and 
should that’ occur, the rapid advance will, 
without doubt, be checked, as supplies on 
the ‘‘other side” are abundant and but.a 
short time is nec to lay the same at, 
our doors. Carpet Wools are in demand, 
and on some descriptions prices are high- 
er. Thesupply here is small and a’ ma- 


terial advance is anticipated.. We quote; 
American X toXXX,....--.+05+ —36. @— 44 
Pulled.........seeeeees ecccccece —22 @— 44 
Texas... ....- dv cd ccddddececibe —15 @— 30 
California. ........-.seesserseees —15.@— 38 
CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle 


the market has ruled dull and inactive and 
prices have favored buyers, the closing 
range showing a decline’ of one-quarter of 
a cent per pound,. The sales -were at 92@ 
10 cents for extra Native Steers, to dress 
56@57 lbs, to, the. gross, cwt.; 73@9} for 
common to prime, to. dress 55@56 Ibs. ; and 
44@7% for 'Texag. Cherokee, and Colorado, 
to dress 55 lbs. For Milch Cows there was 
only a'moderate inquiry, with transactions 
reported at: With lighter. re 
ceipts of Calves anda fair demand, rather 
better prices were realized; or say ey 
for Grass-fed and 44@64% cents for Veal. 
The arrivals of Sheep have been more lib- 
eral’ and receivers have shown a disposi- 
tion to'urge business, resulting in an“un- 
steady market at 84@5 cents. Lambs were 
in demand and firm at 5j@6 cents. Live 




















Hogs have sold fairly at 44 cents fo" 
State, a8 to quality, and for Western 
Corn-fed. The receipts for the week were 
18,502 Beef Cattle, 189 Cows, 2,788 Calves, 
85,960. Sheep, and 35,288 Hogs. 

HAY.— here is no important change in 
the prominent features of the market. Re- 
ceipts light, demand good, and values firm, 
with Clover 5 cents per 1001bs. higher. We 
quote Shipping 50 cents, Prime 70 85, 

edium , Clover 40@50, and Salt 
45@50. Straw is still scarce and wanted. 
Long Rye is firmer at 66@70 cents, Short 
do. steady at 40@50, and Oat 40@45—all 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market has ruled dull 
andthe tone a trifle weaker;. but lighter 
reeéipts have prevented any material de- 
cline. We quote: 

State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 21 @26 
State, pete and tubs, prime to fancy. ..20 G 


023 
State, tubs, inferior 12 @18 





Western, Factory, fair to goo 
0 ERSE.—T 


arrivals and higher markets in the interior, 

the feeling has been rather firmer, espe- 

cially on fancy descriptions, which are not 
lenty and most sought after. We quote: 
tate, Factory, fancy........cceccseces 

State, Factory, good to fine 

State, Datta. oo. bss vccosecces 





Western, Factory, choice............+ 110 @103 
Western Factory, fairto prime....... 4@ 6. 
GS,—The receipts have decreased, 


and, with a fair inquiry and more favorable 
weather, better prices have been realized. 
We quote: 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 21 @22 
State and,Pennsylvania............... 19 @20 
Wes and Canadian............... 17 «19 

POTATOES, — Potatoes are arrivi 

freely, and, with but a moderate demand, 


prices are rather easier. We quote: 

) ae sdietet's ae: $1.25 @1 75 

Peerless.....0-sseccseseeseceseess 1 00 @1 125 
DE Cacccandacddexese aaen 1 & @1 50 


e 
FRUITS. — Domestic Green. — For 
Apples there is a better demand and are 
selling at $1.25@$2 per barrel. Domestic 
Driep.— For Apples, there is a fair 
demand for medium grades. For Peeled 


Apples, Sliced, MEE casacsccacedeecs 4 @ 5 
Apples, Westerm.,........0.eeeeeeeees 5 
Apples, Southerm,........--eeeseeeees 5 @10 
Peaches, Peeled... ....eseeesseereres 9 @16 
Peaches, Unpeeled..........+.e+e+0++ 44 @7 
Blackbeyrieg,...++++ + ecevccecees ersee OD @ 
PROMS Bpaicn. cpcccccecccccees secseeell @12 


SEEDS.—There have been sales of Clover 
to the extent of 1,200@1,500 bags,at about 8 
cents; otherwise the market has remained 
quiet and quotably unchanged. We quote 
prime to choice‘ new, 74@8 cents; old 
crop prime Western, 63@7; Choice do., 7}; 
State, 73@8. For Timothy the market is 
dull and nominally quoted  $2.15@2,25. 
Domestic Flaxseed is unchanged. Ordinary 
is quoted $1.25 and good to prime $1.35 


@1.3%. a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton 

Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70p.c. 68 00@70 00 
“ “ “ 8.40 “ 51 00@52 00 
Gua Standard or Guanape 
b40 Ibs .--» 58 OO@B4 00 








phate of Lime................ 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 00@35 00 
“ 


Bone: Fiour......... B&)0°@39 00 
« Bone Meal.......... 00@36 50 
« Ground Bone....... 81 00@38 50 
ba Crescent Bone...... 27 50@30 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load).......+-.---+0+- 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
— beer as te awiaudada - 45 b 
ne, ground fine, *verage...... 00@R29 
“¢ “dissolved, high grade...... 25 00(@28 00 
German Potash Salte, per ton.... wes 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 50@ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60'p. c.), per 
100 TDS... ccccwetoccdccsssce 2 00@ 2 25 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 4 25@ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per ton............ 40 00 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer............-- 85 00 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 

Conwen Sours WILLIAM Street, New Yor, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 
apn cara rate dered promptly” Mark goods 

and’ letters 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 8 Broad Bt. Bw. ¥. 
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Haut Nouveau 


PERSIAN BROCADE 
SILKS AND SATINS. 


Enboored, Srveads, and Satin Stripe 


VELVETS. AND- PLUSHES, 


EXTRA QUALITY 
BRIDAL SATINS, 

Brocades, Satin de 
Lyon, and Failles, 


TOGETHER WITH A FINE STOCK OF THE 
most Fashionable Shades in 


FAILLES, TAFFETAS, 
Satin de Lyon, etc. 
Special and aia Styles in 


Al-Wool and Silk-and-Wool 


PLAIN AND FANCY 


Dress Goods. 


PERSIAN CACHEMIRES, 


for Morning Wrappers, Trimmings, etc. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


LACK 


WEDDING FRAGT. 


Trousseaux, Sets, 


Barbes, Coiffures, 
- — Hdkfs,, Scarfs, 


and by the YARD 


In Every Description of Lace 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO.., 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 








Financial, 


THE REFUNDING OPERATIONS. 





Tue result shows that Secretary Chase, 
through whose agency the five-twenty and 
ten-forty bonds were issued, was exceed- 
ingly wise in making them redeemable by 
the Government after five and ten years re- 
spectively. It was urged atthe time that 
the bonds, if issued for long fixed terms, 
would command a better price, and this 
was doubtless true; yet the view of Mr. 
Chase was that the Government should re- 
serve to itself the right of paying the bonds 
after a comparatively short period, -béliev- 
ing as he did that its credit would be such 
that they could be refunded at lower rates 
of interest, an@ that thus the annual inter- 
est burden of the nation might be light- 
ened. The result of. the refunding effort 
has fully confirmed this View. f 

fhe following tabulation of refunding 


bonds issued for bonds retired presents the 
figures on this subject: 








Issued. Annual Int. 

6 per cents.......... $500,000,000 $25,000,000 
4&4 per cents........ 185,000,000 8,825,000 
per cents.......... _711,028,000 28,440,880 

. $1,306,022,000 961,765,880 


5-20 6 per cents.. §1,201,455,700 





10-40 Sper cents.. 194,566,300 9,728,315 
$81,815,657 
Annual saving....... ddeeccpooeocscoece! $20,049,777 


This shows that the refunding process 
has secured an annual saving in interest 
liability to the amount of $20,049,777, 
which means an equivalent amount taken 
off from the annual tax burdens of the peo- 
ple. Taxation is the only method by which 
the Government can pay its debts, whether 
in the form of principal or interest. 

This exhibit also shows the wonderful 
advance which has taken place in the cred 
it of the Government. In the darkest days 
of the war its six-per-cent. five-twenty 
bonds sold in this country and in Europe at 
a discount of some sixty per cent. of their 
par value in gold; and now capitalists, at 
home and abroad, are ready to take its 
four-per-cent. bonds at par in gold. It 
is a noteworthy fact that the larger part 
of this process of refunding the public debt 
at a reduced rate of interest has occurred 
under the fiscal administration of Secretary 
Sherman, and that the successful resump- 
tion of specie payments greatly facilitated 
the work. Indeed, after the 1st of last 
January there was an actual furor among 
capitalists to buy the four-per-cent. bonds 
of the Government at parin gold. Had it 
been in the power of the Government to 
continue the issue of these bonds, the mar- 
ket would have readily taken a thousand 
millions more. The demand did not stop 
till the supply was completely exhausted. 
There are no other six-per-cent. bonds now 
redeemable, and will be none until October 
81st, 1880, when $18,000,000 of such bonds 
Will become due, Unless there should be a 
great change in the credit of the Govern- 
ment, there will then be no difficulty in 
funding these bonds into four-per-cent. 
bonds, thus saving two per cent. in the way 





of interest. So much for being honest and 
so much for specie resumption. 

What shall be done with the legal-tender 
debt, which amounts to some three hundred 
and forty-six millions of dollars? It seems 
to us that there is but one correct answer 
to this question. The true policy is to pay 
the debt, and destroy all the evidences there. 
of just as fast as it is paid. It is none the 
less a debt because of the legal-tender qual- 
ity attached to it. It wasa forced loan at 
the time of its contraction, designed merely 
as a temporary measure, to supply an ex- 
hausted treasury amid the exigencies of a 
terrible war. Those exigencies have all 
disappeared; and the influx of gold 
into this country, in addition to our 
own production, furnishes a most ad- 
mirable opportunity for sweeping away 
this legal-tender debt, without any con- 
traction inthe volume of the circulating 
medium and with no embarrassment to the 
money market. The country cannot pos- 
sibly have a better time for entering upon 
the work. And until this debt is paid and 
canceled the United States Treasury must 
virtually be a bank of issueand redemption, 
holding at all times a large amount of 
specie for this purpose, and always liable 
to be drained of its specie in the event of 
an adverse balance of trade. The very 
next and, financially considered, the most 
important thing to be done is to get rid of 
the legal-tender debt. We shall not be 
upon the solid rock of sound finance until 
this is done. 





THE YEAR'S COINAGE. 


THE aggregate amount of the coinage at 
the mints of the United States for the fiscal 
year ended on the 30th of iast June was 
$68,812,592.50. Of this amount $40,986,- 
912 were in gold coins, $27,289,020.50 in 
silver coins, and $97,798 in minor coins. 
The gold coins are divided as follows: 
Double Eagles...... 144.5 §B7, 284,940 














The silver coins were divided as follows: 


++ $27,227,500 
27,227,225 
11,250 





One-CONt PIOCES.......ccccccecercccccccesscese 95,639 


The gold dollar is a nuisance, by reason 
of its smallness, and its coinage should be 
discontinued altogether. Nobody wants to 
handle it, The three-dollar gold piece, 
though not a nuisance, is a useless coin, 
because there is no practical want for it; 
and for this reason it should be discon- 
tinued. 

The silver dollar of 4124 grains, of which 
more than twenty-seven millions were 
coined during the last fiscal year, the 
greater part of the coinage still remaining 
in the Treasury, is vastly worse than a 
nuisance. It is a fraud. It is not an 
honest dollar. It tells a lie. If forced 
upon the creditors of the Government in 
the settlement of contracts preceding the 
enactment of the Silver Law, it cheats 
those creditors. It is too bulky a coin for 
the people to use, and hence it has never 
circelated among them, except to a very 
limited extent. If the coinage be con- 
tinued, and if, as the result, silver dollars 
should be forced into general circulation, 
gold by a well-known law would quit the 
country; and the United States would be- 
come & mono-metallic country, on the basis 
of a depreciated silver dollar, unless the 
price of silver per ounce should rise to 
about sixty pence in the markets of the 
world, of which there is no present pros- 
pect. For these reasons the coinage of 
‘the dollar of the fathers” should be dis- 
continued. It is simple nonsense to at- 
tempt to make water run up-hill. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS has continued very active in all 
the leading departments of wholesale trade, | 
with values strong and still looking upward. 
A large portion of the movement is the legit- 
imate result of a revival of the various man- 
ufacturing industries, which has materially 
enlarged the purchasing power of the peo- 
ple; but this has also been accompanied by 
a spirit of speculation, which bids fair to 
overestimate the present condition of affairs, 
and, by forcing prices up unnaturally, invite 
a reaction, that will sooner or later cause 
general loss and disappointment. An era 
of prosperity has undoubtedly begun, and 
will continue, unless too much is done to 
anticipate the future and outrun the natural 
current of trade by forcing prices above 
the point at which they can be sustained. 
The export trade continues large, though 
wheat and corn have advanced so rapidly 
that they are now considerably above ship- 
ping figures. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The Cus- 
tom House returns of the imports at this 
port in September compare with those for 
the same month of the two years immedi- 
ately preceding as follows: 


Imports Sept.— 1877 1878, 1879. 
Merchandise. ...... $21,007,844 $24,615,067 930,263,702 
Bpecie..........eeee 2,003,358 652,856 27,482,179 





ee $24,811,202 $25,268,823 $57,745,971 


The exports from this port during the 
month of September compare with those of 
the same month of the two preceding years 
as follows: 

Exports Sept.— 1877. 1878. 1879, 
Domestic Produce. .$20,215,062 $81,587,900 $85,774,116 
Foreign Free Goods. 84,081 215,964 73,729 

“  Dutiable..... 484,008 851,517 $49,125 
Specie and Bullion.. 893,289 870,163 515,261 





Total Exports. ...§90,677,425 $32,475,048 $96,712,231 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: 
general merchandise imports, $7,141,839; 
produce exports, $9,786,556. Total imports 
of general merchandise since January ist 
were $259,826,213, against $238,958,243 for 
the corresponding period last year and 
$266,095,927 in 1877. Total exports of 
produce since January ist, this year, were 
$271,005,345, against $275,686,876 for the 
same period last year and $221,821,845 in 
1877. 

FAILURES.—According to the circular 
of Messrs. Dunn, Barlow & Co., lately is- 
sued, the following table shows the number 





Half Bagies..,.. ssebecee 1,442,180 
Quarter Eagles... seeseese 1,166,800 
Dothae plese. cei iiccistaccsilavscdadeenedidaaee b.e0 


of failures in the United States and Canada 





anes 


for the first nine months of the present 
year, as compared with 1878: 


States No.of <Am'tof No.of Am’'t of 

and Fail- Liabil- Fail-  Lhabil 
Eastern States....1,517 $30,033,185 785 $14,319,607 
Middle States..... 2,550 79,375,469 1,829 28,853,339 
Southern States..1,158 21,850,104 873 13,416,516 
Western States...2,909 656,555,846 1,814 16,118,349 
Pacific States and 








Territories...... 5440 0,887,575 519 8,352,120 
Total........8,678 $197,211,129 5,820 $81,054 940 
Canada........... 1,242 18,188,821 1,484 24,424,570 


The comparison for the third quarter of 
1879 is still more favorable, showing a still 
greater rate of decrease in business casual- 
ties, both as compared with last year and 
with the quarters of this year that preceded 
it. The failures in the Unite1 States have 
been less by one-half in number than those 
of the corresponding period in 1878, the 
precise decrease being 1,591. The liabil- 
ities show a much larger proportionate re- 
duction, being less than one-quarter of what 
they were in the same period last year— 
$15,275,550, as against $66,378,363. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Promissory Note.—The Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, by Mercur J., has 
decided that in an action by an in- 
dorsee against the maker of a prom- 
issory note, although the indorsee may 
have taken the note as collateral security 
for a loan which has been paid, so that he 
has no right of property therein as against 
the payee, yet the indorsee would be enti- 
tled to recover against the maker, unless 
the note has been fully paid to the payee. 

SURETY.—PAYMENT.—Duty oF CREDIT- 
or.— When a creditor has in his hands the 
means of paying his debt out of the funds 
of the principal debtor, and does not use 
the means, the surety is discharged, and 
the rule applies where the means are within 
the control of the creditor so that he might 
be paid by the exercise of reasonable dili- 

nce, So, where a creditor receives a check 

rom a principal debtor, and does not pre- 

sent it for seven days, and during the 
whole seven days there was money in the 
bank sufficient to meet the check, but on 
presentment of the cheek the money intend- 
ed for its payment had been anpronriated, 
the surety is discharged by the delav in 
presentation.—Fegley vs. McDonald, Sup. 
Ct. Pa., 8 Reporter, 181. 

Usury.—Subsequent judgment creditors 
have no standing to attack a judgment on 
the ground of usury without proof of an 
intent to defraud thereby.—Wheelock oa. 
Wood, Sup. Ct. Pa., 7 Weekly Notes of 
Cases, 319. 

THE MONEY MARKET shows little or 
no change. The demand has continued 
active, but was fully and freely met at from 
5 to 7 per cent., except in cases of doubtful 
securities, where a premium was charged of 
from 1-82 to # per cent. per day. Mercan- 
tile paper continues in good demand. We 
quote first-class indorsed notes of short date 
at 5 to 54 per cent.; four months, 5} to 6 
per cent.; and good single names, four to 
six months, at 6 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.— Consols were 
weak, closing at 974 to 978. United States 
bonds were firm and American railway 
securities active and strong. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign continued dull 
and unchanged at 481 for sixty days and 
483 for demand bills. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places 
named as follows: Savannah, buying 5-16 
off, selling 3-16 off; Charleston, buying }, 
selling }@par; New Orleans, commercial +, 
bank 4; St. Louis, —; Chicago, 75 dis- 
count; Boston, par to shilling discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124 
grain silver dollar remains at $0.8739. We 
quote: 

Buying. Selling. 






Rar Silver (gold) ........ coccce ISH «614 

Trade Dollars (currency). we. 09% 99% 
Halves and Quarters.........sseceeseeeers 99% par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes............0++s000+ 90) par. 


M4 : 

GOLD.—The total arrivals of coin and 
bullion from foreign ports at the port of 
New York from January 1st to October 
15th, 1879, were $49,526,495, of which 
$4,860,000 were in American gold coin, 
$38,262,284 in foreign gold coin and bul- 
lion, $4,365,859 in American silver coin, 
and $2,038,402 in foreign silver coin and 
bullion. The steamship ‘‘ Oder,” which 
arrived from Bremen yesterday, brought 
$475,000 in gold coin. 

STOCK MARKET.—Spcculation at the 
Stock Exchange has continued active, and 
early in the week the transactions reached 
amounts entirely unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the Exchange. Later on there was 
a sharp reaction, and afterward the market 
was somewhat unsettled and irregular, with 
fluctuations confined within a narrow 





range. The speculative interest centered 
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variously in the coal stocks, the Grangers, 
the trunk lines; the telegraph stocks, and 
some of the low-priced shares, nearly all of 
which advanced sharply. Toward the 
close the investment shares became very 
prominent in the dealings, and under a 
brisk inquiry advanced 2 to 7 per cent. 


The following will show the course of 










prices during the week: 
Open- High- Low- Clos 
ing. est. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 96 96 96 95 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 78 3 71% 72 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............. 86% «43 8654 4046 
Burl, Cedar Rapids, and N.. 6234 68 62 674 
Canada Southern............. 74 iy 73 73% 
Chicago and Northwestern... 874% 8734 8354 86% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 103'{ 108% 102 103 
C., R.1., and Pacifie.......... 141g 148% 14154 147% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 117 119% 116% 119 
C., C., and Ind, Cen ........+4 135 18% 12% 12 
oy Dap O., OE Toe vecrcccccoes 6746 6 67 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 10454 104 108 108 
Chicago and Alton.........+++ 96 07% C445 «97% 
Chicago and Alton pf........ - - — 108 
Boston Air Line, pf.......... 56 61 66 = 
Con. Coal.........-seeeeceeeees - - - 20 
CANGON.......0e cree ee eeeeeeees 5046 Sl SOK 50K 
Del., Lack., and Western Kio] 733 1484 TT 
Del. and Hudson.............. 6654 60% 68% 6514 
Dubuque and 8. C..........++ 59 59 50 .® 
Wxpress—Adams..........-- . 107 «107s «10584 106 
American........... 61 61 554g O58 
United States...... 54 55 61% 54% 
Wells, Fargo &Co. 108 105 103 103% 
Erle........ oe 41% 4136 874 «8056 
Erte, pf 66 66% 64356 654 
Harlem.......... 156 «6156 S156 s155 
Han. and St. Joseph.. -- 30% 30546 27% 26% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 58 5844 533, 55 
Caribou Mining.......«s+0.+++ 4% 4% 44% «4% 
Homestake Mining........... 4016 4056 «64044 404 
Chi., St. L., and N.O.......... 215% 2% 21% — 
Tilinots Central......cesseere 05% 97 ot 96% 
Kansas Pacific...........+++++ 73% «281 3% «70% 
Lafayette, B. and M.......... 55 555% 64K 
Louisville and Nashville..... 645, +60 64 68% 
Lake Shore.......-+eeesse+eeee 7 9 By 97% 
Michigan Central...........++ 8814 «(00 87% 8054 
Morris and Essex............. 6 8 9% 97% 
M., K., and Texas.......+0 oe «23% 2M 21 21% 
Mil. and St. Paul.... .....++6. 3 3 60% 1% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 99% 99% 98 984 
N.Y. Central........ ...eeeeee 110% 125 11044 124 
N. J. Contral......cccccccccses 70 734 86% TY 
N. Y.,N. H., and Hartford... 163 163 160 150 
Metropolitan Elevated...... 11536 115% 118% 114 
N. Y. Elevated........ 120% 122% 120% 121 
Manhattan Railway 4646 46% 45% 45 
Ohio and Miss..... 2456 246 Big 22% 


Ohio and Miss., pf 


Ontario Silver ,.. = _ 40 
Pacific Mail.... 8234 8856 B05 8256 
PANAMB..........cccccccccccees 17% «=6©6180 617% «691% 
Pennsylvania Coal........... 180 1860 180 180 


Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne... 118 118 112 112 
Rensselaer and Saratogas..... 108 1084 108 107 


QuiICKSIIVERr, ......esceceeseeees 14% 18% 14% 
Quicksilver, Pf... .0..seeeseees 5246 57% 40% 
Standard Mining............ 80 804% 920% 
St. Louisand Iron Mtn, asstd. 4754 4714 4434 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 80K «88 26 
St. Louis, K. 0., and N., pf.. 65 655, +63 
8t. Louis and San Fran....... 20 20% 18% 


St, Louis and San Fran., pf.. 2334 23% 21% 
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St. LouisandS. Fran., 1st pf... 4846 4834 45% 
Sutro Tunnel..,.........00--++ 8% 4% BY 
Wabash. .......cccccccccsseeee “7 47 42 

Union Pacific........ ...0000 90 945% 89 
Western Union venannci 96 100 416 

Ind., Cin., & Laf 1384 96g 

C., St. P., & Minn... 4636 4514 
Northern Pacific... ° 8256 «62654 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 58g Mg 8B 

Ches. & Ohl0............9e000 14% 14% = «12% 

Ches. & Ohio, 1st pf.......... 26% 274 24 
Ches. & Ohio, 24 pf........... 164 164% 15% 
Mobile and Ohio............. 164 18 16 17% 
Houston and TexasCent.... 57 o7 [7 y - 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis.. 47 C54 46% 64% 
Alton and Terre Haute...... 15% 16% by — 
Alton and Terre Haute, pfd. 88 88 824 
Keokuk and D. M............ 14 21 14 2044 
Keokuk and D. M., pref... S44 @ 84% 42 


A dispatch from Toledo announces that 
at a meeting of shareholders of the Wabash 
Railway Company a consolidation of Wa- 
bash, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Northern 
companies was approved by 187,591 shares. 
No negative. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and Northern Rail- 
way to take action on the proposition to 
consoMdate at St. Louis with the Wabash 
Road 186,000 shares were voted in favor of 
the scheme and only 500 shares against it. 

RAILROAD BONDS were in active de- 
mand. Erie new second consols fluctuated 
between 833 and 848; Kansas and Texas 
firsts between 814 and 8234; and do. seconds 
between 34% and 343. Jersey Central firsts 
rose to 107, and North Missouri firsts to 
113}; while Ohio and Mississippi seconds 
fell off to 1103, and Iron Mountain first 
preferred incomes to 76. 

STATE BONDS were in fair request 
and firm. Louisiana consols sold at 45%@ 
46; Missouri sixes, of 1887, at 1044; do., 
1888, at 105; do., funded '94-5, at 107}; 
South Carolina non-fundable sixes at 4; 
and Virginia sixes deferred at 7} and 7}. 
Tenn, 6s, new series, advanced to 30}. N. 
C. 68, old, sold at 24; do. special tax, 8d 
class, at 4, ’ 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina in the state bond cases, in- 
volving the validity of the consolidation 


bonded debt of the state, has been filed in 
Columbia. The Court decides: 
‘* First.—That all the bonds issued under 


an act entitled ‘an act toreduce the volume 
of the public debt and provide for the pay- 


_ment of the same’ are valid obligations of 


the State of South Carolina, except as fol- 
lows: suchas were issued in exchange for 
bonds issued under the act entitled ‘an act 
to authorize a loan for the relief of the 
pe Breraey or for the coupons of such bonds; 
such as were issued in exchange for the sec- 
ond issue of bonds under an act entitled ‘an 
act to authorize a state loan to pay the in- 
terest on the public debt,’ or the coupons of 
such bonds; such as were issued in exchange 
forthose conversion bonds which were issued 
in exchange for either of the two classes of 
bonds last mentioned—viz., bonds for the 
relief of the treasury, andthe second issue 
of bonds to pay the interest on tne public 
debt, or in goheren for the coupons of 
such conreemien bon 
-—If any consolidation bond 
rests wholly upon any of these objection- 
able classes of bonds or coupons just men- 
tioned, then it is wholly void. But if it 
rests only in part upon such objectionable 
bonds or coupons, then it is only void to 
the extent which it does rest upon such ob- 
ectionable bonds or coupons, and for the 
lance it is a valid obligation of the state. 
‘* Third.—That the burden of the proof is 
upon the state to show that any particular 
bond which may be brought into question 
does rest either in whole or in part upon 
such objectionable bonds or coupons; and 
if in part ony, a then the state must show 
what part is so affected, The judgment of 
the Court of Claims is set aside, and the 
cases are remanded to that Court for such 
further proceedings as may, be necessary 
under the principles herein announced, 
‘The opinion of the Court was delivered 
by Associate-Justice McIver. Chief-Justice 
Willard concurs. Associate-Justice Haskell 
concurs in the general results reached by a 
majority of the Court, buf dissents from 
the exceptions made with regard to the par- 
ticular classes of bonds within the terms of 
the consolidation act.” 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were rather 


dull, but firm. The latest quotations were 
as follows: 

Bia, Asked, 
United States sixes, 1880, rewistered.. 10434 10414 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 10444 146 
United States sixes, 1981, registered... 10534 105% 


United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 105% 10514 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 102% 102% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10814 10814 
United States 434s, 1801, registered.... 10554 108% 
United States 434s, 1891. coupon....... 10554 105% 
United States fours, 1907, registered . 1024 102% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 102 1084 


United States currency sixes, 1805... 121 - 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 121 - 
United States currency sixes, 1807..,. 122 = 
UTuited States currency sixes, 1898.... 122% - 
United States currency sixes, 1800.... 12234 } = 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The United 


States Treasury now holds $360,678,900 | COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


in United States bonds to secure bank 
circulation. United States bonds deposited 
for circulation during the week, $1,813,000. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the week, $481,000. 
National bank. circulation outstanding; 
currency notes, $334,316,669; gold notes, 
$1,447,120. 

The receipts of national bank-notes 
for redemption for the week, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last 
year, are as follows: 


1878. 1879. 
Now York.........0+ ceeseees $333,000 $292,000 
Boston, ......4-.sseeeveeeesers 1,072,008 180,000 
Philadelphia........ s-cseeee+ 83,000 85,000 
Jp occcecesecescce 430,000 373,000 
Total......+. decveesecee $1,918,000 $889,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large gain in specie and loss in legal tend- 
ers, The banks gain $470,800 in surplus 
reserve and now hold $1,279,975 above 
legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the 


totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 





Comparisons, 

Dec. $1,196,300 

Inc. 8,817,300 

wae Dec. 3,840,800 

Total reserve........... 59,481,300 Inc. 476,500 
Deposits... ........-- 282,805,300 Inc. 24,800 
Reserve required...... 68,201,325 Ine. 6,200 
Surplus......-6 seeceeees 1,279,975 Inc. 447,300 
Circulation............. 22,286,800 Ine. 206,700 


BANK STOCKS were active and a num. 
berof sales were made at advancing figures. 
The latest quotations were as follows: 


Bid. 
Central Kote 186 
r Nat. B’ 
ntinental... 
Corn noo" 140 


Fourth Nat'l... -106 


se eesaeee 


ii Hats, F 





ry 





Te 


Manuf's & Mer. — 
Mechanics’......394 
The officers of the National Park Bank 





invite an examination of the superior facil; 


21 





LS 








ities of the Safety Vault of this Bank which 
offers unrivaled advantages to. the owners 
of bond securities and other valuables: for 
the safe keeping of the same, subject.:to 
their own control and readily and privately 
accessible to them. Special watchmen 
ere y om without the building constantly 
nf and night, the exterior of the 
se and a policeman is always on duty 
at the entrance-gate. Spacious, well-lighted 
apartments are attached, fitted with desks, 
for the accommodation of customers, where 
individuals and committees can examine 
securities, detach coupons, and arrange pa- 
pers at their leisure, without interruption or 
annoying supervision, Ladies will find 
these arrangements very desirable, a num- 
ber of the rooms being designed especially 
for their use. 
_—_———— 


OrFice or Fisk & Haron, BANKERS AND 

DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 

New York, Oct. Ist, 1879. 


Tue sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds, A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 508, 100s, 5008, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 

FISK & HATCH. 


WM. B. HATCH & CO., 


BANKERS, No. 25 PINE 8T., 
give special attention to the purchase and sale of all 
the different classes of Stocks and Bonds of the Cursa- 
PEAKE AND Om10 RamRoaD ComPany; also purchase 
stock and bond scrip and deferred interest coupons. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 








AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 





interest to be paid de to nek Jay, tae 
shall be at the rate of at Bie Ber Gen t. on sums 


Eble SSidsttog or erp gump.ena.t 


C. W. BRINCKERHO! 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL pomEsti¢, Ap FOREIGN 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR norms 


avAtLABLe “mnodauour. Ti THE p WORLD. 
raw Bille en 





NEY, YORK SAYING os have ordered that the 





MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


ben STATES BONDS 


peek a iD WEX CHANGED. 


titue “ ‘Banks. 
wakedd P. POTTER, President, 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


noeate and Frofitable. 
make personal ¢: examination o' security off 
the lender. 
No chara JOS. A. MOORE 
8&4 East Market Street, Indianapo! is, ind. 
Pane York References; Messrs. + Winslow, 33 3 
and Messrs. M. H. Mallory & Co, 


~ Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to or call on the old Banking 
House of 


HOWES & COMPANY, 
1b WALL STREET, N. Y.- 
(Formerly H pt FR an 


This house transacts a general Stock D eiibdildnstes 
business, with very large experience. 











The astonishing offer to secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
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sieticieeeemeeeteailll 


St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Northern’ R. R. Co. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
. 40-Year 6-Per-Cent. Gold Bond. 


Interest able in New York, Fe! and A 
Secured M on Clarinda ch, $12,000 
per mile. We offera ted amount. 


CLARK, POST & MARTIN, 


21 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


VERMONT. TOWNSHIP BONDS, 








Ho! “nee ee 
To issued to the Rockford, Rock Island, and St. 
Lo R. BR, Co. and the Peoria and Hanni 


uis 
are hereby notified that under the provisions con- 
said bonds the to’ 


esha elected to an 
etpate the maturt aers. and that end gave 
pro: me potice te in the New York papers. 
under date of July 161 eTaTD, that payment of said 
bonds would be made by the 

New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COREAN Y, 


remain inter- 
est to Sept. lst, 1879, 1 m yeves esentation to the above- 
named Company, but but no Hn terest will be allowed or 
paid the: 7 ILLIAM MELLOR, Supervisor. 





H Ry GILBERT Biock, BeSkers, 98 Broad 1 Street, 


adjoining } New York 
casey: © renee New Toe “Stock at ange, mal th the 
nt. 
ures First-class S stock pr privileges hegotiated at at from 1 1 
2 cent. discount. Explanatoyg circular and 
repors mailed free on applicatio: 


INVESTMENTS 
Paying 9 and 10 per Cent. Interest. 


BON and Interest, able a 

and panties Principe ee Rontgnee on PTEPROVED FARMS, dine ~9 
whose value is sworn 
amount of the loan. For male b: 


Ceo. Opdyke & Co., 


Bankers, 120 Breadway, New Yerk. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 








CAPITAL ....... #&200,000. 
This Co poration has bought the business of the 
un wee 


GENCY. ” and is 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 
WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Ves 


Capital Stock . . $200,000, 


MISSOURI, AND hw abs ILLINOIS. 
fully organized f ‘or business. 








Offers to investors carefully selected 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 
and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to 8 
per cent. interest. 


Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities. 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM, P. WATSON, 8 y and Tr 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 
AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Mer endow. in New York 


AnD enues of the Pro are about $2,500,000, 
about To 00,000 of which sy: a subsidy dy payable semt- 
cash vernment 


LB Sess 
tinder th Confederation Act of eet. 
The 4 including the present 








) ; 
cities The BFS ontreal on iebec and of 4. inhabitants, 


numberi 
necesgary for the ment of this + 

Accumalative ing one per — per an- 
num is provided for payment of this loan. 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAW 
OF THE 


CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Principal ape Incorege Payable in Boston, 


FOR SALE BY 


BLAKE BROTHERS €& Co., 


‘64 Wall Street, TORE. > 8 State Street, - 








$10 $1,000 sxe emin™, same 


£00, Bankers, 7 Wal St, i. ¥, 
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Cowmersial, 


LABOR AND CAPITAL 





Lazor, as an economical element, is em- 
bodied in the bones and muscles and skill 
of the person who wants to sell bis services, 
and, indeed, must sell them in order tolive. 
Having no capital, he has nothing but 
these services to sell, and for them he must 
find a market or starve or be an object of 
public charity, Capital, on the other 
hand, is the product of past labor saved, 
either by the capitalist himself or by some 
one from whom he has inherited it. 
Whether the amount be great or small, 
capital is always accumulated labor; and 
there is no way of accumulation but by 
saving—in other words, by making con- 
sumption less than production. 

Between these two elements—labor and 
capital—there is normally no antagonism. 
The interests of both are mutual and large- 
ly identical. The laborer wants employ- 
ment as the means'of living. He wants 
the wages of labor; and no mere laborer 
can give him any employment or pay &im 
wages, singe all who have nothing but labor 
to sell are in the same predicament. He 
must find the capitalist, the man who has 
in his possession the products of past labor, 
or he can find no market for the only thing 
he has to sell. His interests are served by 
having a capitalist somewhere who will em- 
ploy him. So, on the other hand, the cap- 
italist, in order to make a profitable use of 
his capital, equally needs to find the 
Jaborer. That use demands more hands 
and musoles and brains than his own, and 
he must hire their services. He must unite 
his capital with the labor of others. The 
two economic elements are, hence, mutually 
indispensable to each other. Neither can 
stand alone or be complete without the 
other. Capital is useless unless it can hire 
labor to make it productive and useful; 
and so labor must starve unless capital em- 
ploys it. 

If, then, these two elements are so nat- 
urally affiliated, and if each be thus indis- 
pensable to the other, what is the source of 
the long-standing contest between them? 
Why do they so often seem to act relative- 
ly to each other as hostile and belligerent 
forces? Where is the difficulty and what 
is it? The whole difficulty between the 
laborer and the capitalist is simply that 
which has always existed between the buyer 
and the sel/er, and, so long as human nature 
remains whatit is, always will exist. Every 
buyer wants a seller, and every seller. wants 
a buyer; yet, when they come to make a 
bargain, each seeks his own interest. The 
buyer desires to buy as cheaply as he can; 
and, hence, the lower the price the better 
he is suited. The seller, on the other hand, 
desires to get the highest pricehecan. Low 
prices suit the one and high prices suit the 
other, because they stand in different rela- 
tions to the transaction. The conflict is 
not really one of interest, since they are both 
interested; but rather one of selfishness, 
which leads each to make the best bargain 
for himself that he can. 

This is precisely the nature of the contest 
or conflict between labor and capital. It is 
a conflict between two classes indispensa- 
ble to each other, each of which is studying 
its own particular interests, The laborer, 
on the one hand, not only wants employ- 
ment, but he wants the highest wages he 
can get; that is to say, he wants to sell his 
labor at the highest price. He is actuated 
by the motives that usually influence the 
seller, The capitalist, on'the other hand, 
not only wants labor, but he wants to buy 
it as cheap as possible. The motives that 
influence him are those that are likely to 
prevail in the mind of a buyer. In the 
final analysis both are governed by the 
same motives, and both seeking to make 
good bargains, each for himself. 

How is the question to be adjusted be- 
tween these parties? Shall the capitalist be 
privileged to pay just what wages he 
pleases? Shall the laborer enjoy the exclu- 
sive right of fixing the rate of his own 
wages? Shall each determine both. sides 
of the bargain at the same time? There: is 
but one answer to these questions, and that 
answer is determined by the law of supply 
and demand. The capitalist, in order.to 

buy labor, must pay the average market 





price of labor at the time; and this will de- 
pend on the quantity of labor offered for 
sale in proportion to the demand. §o the 
laborer, in order to sell his services, must be 
willing ‘to accept the market price. ‘The 
rule in the purchase and sale of labor is pre- 
cisely the same as in the purchase and sale 
of any commodity. The capitalist and the 
laborer are no exceptions to the rule, since 
the one is a buyer and the other a seller. 
The average market price is the rule to 
which both parties must conform, in order 
to make a bargain with each other; and 
this, in a free market, is always fixed by 
competition, under the general law of 
supply and demand. 





DRY GOODS. 


Durie the past week the movement 
from agents’ hands for all classes of fall and 
winter fabrics has been rather slow, be- 
cause of the continued unseasonably warm 
weather. The jobbing trade has also been 
quiet, though some of the leading houses 
report a fair demand for staple and depart- 
ment goods. 

Corron Goops.—The market has be- 
come quite firm since the date of our last 
review. Holders are not now anxious to 
force sales and prices are steady at cur- 
rent quotations. The export demand con- 
tinues large, the shipments for the week 
including 6,125 packages from this port, 
165 packages from Boston, and 111 packa- 
ges from other ports, making 6,401 pack- 
ages for the week; and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1879, 121,977 p’k’g’s, valued at..¢7,610,818 
Same time in 1878, 108,123 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 6,480,801 
Same time in 1877, 93,123 p’k'g's, valued at.. 6,160,789 
Same time in 1876, 70,450 p’k'g's, valued at.. 5,865,602 
Same time in 1960. 107,782 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 6,888,445 

Brown sheetings and. shirtings sold lib- 
erally to.exporters and converters. Stocks 
are in good shape and prices are very firm: 

Bleached goods were in fair demand for 
small lots of all kinds. Low-grade sheet- 
ings are mostly well sold up to,production. 

Cotton flannels were in steady movement 
on account of back orders. Stocks are Wy 
light and prices firm. 

Corset jeans continue quiet. 

Cottottades were in fair demand for cassi- 
mere and worsted effects. 

Colored, cottons were in light request. 

Print-cloths .were in active demand and 
prices were:strong and. higher. ' We quote 
8} cents for 64x64 cloths and 8} cents for 
56x60. 

Prints were irregular. The general de- 
mand was rather slow, while the best makes 
of fancies were faitly active. 

Ginghams were in ‘active demand for 
dress styles. The best makes were steady, 
while indifferent styles were offered at some 
concession. 

* Datess Goobs: were in’steady request for 
staple and fancy worsted.fabrics and many 
makes continue sold ahead, . Cotton fabrics 
were in light, irregular demand and unset- 
tled in price, 

Woormn Goops have continued active, 
except in‘a few ' cases,'where ‘the long-con- 
tinued warm weather has interrupted. the 
demand. . Agérits are now showing their 
new samples and many of the most popular 
makes of men’s-wear goods are sold ahead. 
Prices continue firm. 

Fancy cassimeres were in active demand 
forall gradesof spring weights, with medi- 
um qualities leading the market. . Winter 
goods were quiet. 

Cheviot Suitings.-The most. attractive 
styles of light-weight goods were taken 
very freely, but heavy fabrics were slow. 

Worsted coatings were in good move- 
ment and many leading makes of medium 
quality light goods are sold ahead of pro» 
duction. 

Overcoatings were in light, irregular de- 
mand, 

Cloths and doeskins were rather quiet. 

Cloakings‘were in fair ‘demand for the 
better qualities and supplies of all grades 
are'very light. 

Kentucky jeans were quiet but steady. 

Satinets were in steady demand for light- 
weight plain and printed effects and some 
makes are sold ahead. 

Flannels and blankets continue in mod- 
erate demand. 

Fortier Dry Goope were less active, 
though importers’ sales of specialties, silks, 
dress goods, etc. were fairly astistactory 
for the period of the season. 


The auction sales of the week have not 
been important and the attendance only 
fair, while the results were frequently o:- 
low expectations. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at pb 

ort for the week Pen tat $1,898,907 
owing a decrease of $45,300 as eed 
with last week and $620,608 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week of 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 


the week is $1,734,225, or $164,752 less than 
the imports. 





Lace-Making | Materials, 


eet Uni hat at gary Sine ing all alt one ox Rn tiways 
nm 
x ik. Send 60 camere or 61,00 for sample lot. 
FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, O. 








BRANCH HOUSES 


269 and 271 Fulton Street, opposite Clin- 
ton, Brooklyn 
1022 Chestnut Street, Philadel 
“2S & Cie, 32 Temple Place, 


to qunsanes - our showrooms now es 
developments 


“FALL AND ‘WINTER FASHION, 


Tl risi 


it modistes in P. re resent the v 
test the ba together rich’ those Ls ting the very 


London Trimmed Fancy Round 
e offer New Styles, just out. 


In Ni De 
ai en Ys? HATS AND CAPS 
be | eter HO a new aud py A 


entire new shapes ladies" med and 
pe DERBYS, ney me coe ANS, ete. 
The largest variety 


‘a Milli- 
nery. 

Ie Untrimmed Goods we offer the latest of 
Fur and Beaver Ro Hats and Bonnets, in ney an 
colors, Also Velvet Hats, Bonne: a? 

Endless variety ins, Silks, veo 
= Fi d Potner al dis ished i 

i jowers, and many. other 8 m 
tinery novelties too mumerckis to of th 


character and at the MOST PO! POPULAR PRICES. 


KEYES, 


349 AND 351 EIGHTH AV. N. Y. 
GRAND OPENING 


OF THE 


PALL and WINTER SEASON 


We are now prepared to exhibit to 
our customers a very large and 
varied stock of 


DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS, 
LOW PRICES. 


Mall Orders promptly attended to. 





Our CATALOGUE will be issued about October 15th, 
and forwarded on receipt of stamp, 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, EERO Or & CO. 
da 7 John ee N. ni 








nae, liad 99 
Broadway, ¥u 47 
279 Fulton St. (corner ne ri ye oh Seen 
Baltimore St., altimoee 
ladies’ and gentlemen 
All kin md) tigen’ gar 
and ed by 
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THE IMPROVING, ENLARGING, and BEAUTIFYING 
OF OUR PREMISES BEING NOW COMPLETED, WE 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE OUR REGULAR 


FALL OPENING 


On Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 22d and 23d. 


WE HEREWITH EXTEND AN INVITATION TO OUR 
NUMEROUS PATRONS, AND HOPE THEY WILL FA- 
VOR US WITH A VISIT OF INSPECTION ON THIS 
OCCASION, ; 





Ladies’ Carriage, Promenade, 
and Evening Costumes, 
White Organdie Suits, 
Ladies’ Dolmans and Wraps, 
English Walking Jackets 


and Ulsters, 
Seal Sacques, 


Fur-Lined Circulars, 
Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, 
Ladies’ Fine Underwear & Corsets, 


SPECIAL OPENING 
in Every Department. 


OUR EXHIBITION WILL CONTAIN SOME OF THE 
RICHEST SPECIMENS OF WORTH AND PINGAT, 
AND OUR OWN WORKROOMS WILL BE REPRE- 
SENTED BY MANY UNIQUE AND ORIGINAL DE- 
SIGNS, ENTIRELY UNLIKE ANYTHING.WHICH HAS 
HITHERTO BEB SHOWN 


Wednesday and Thursday, 


October 22d and 23d. 


Gimpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


MEARES & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, COR. 19th ST. 








FOREIGN SILK DEPARFW'? 


Plain, Colored, and Changeable 


SILKS, SATINS, and 
SATIN DE LYON, 


IN COLORS AND COMBINATIONS, 
Never before Shown in this Country. 


NOVELTIES 


<3 | DAMASSE AND BROCADES 


with PERSIAN, INDIA, JAPANESE, and 
other ANTIQUE DESIGNS and COLORS, for 
GARNITURE, DRAPERY, and COMBINA- 
TION COSTUMES. 


White Silks and Satins, 


for BRIDAL and PARTY DRESSE§& 
in Great Variety and at Low Prices. 


5, 
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PAYMENT IN SPECIE. 


Tue Treasury at Washington last week 
made its semi-monthly payment of salaries 
exclusively in coin, ten per cent. being in 
silver and ninety per cent. in gold. Most 
of the employés of the Government pre- 
ferred to take their pay in notes, either 
Greenbacks or National bank-notes; but 
the Treasury preferred to give them me- 
tallic money. The consequence is that 
gold especially has come into common cir- 
culation among the people at Washington, 
and even the banks are paying checks in 
gold. The reason for adopting this course 
on the part of the Treasury lies in the fact 
that it has a surplus of coin and needs to 
get rid of it in some way. 

We believe that if $100,000,000 in gold, 
mostly in the form of gold eagles and half- 
eagles, could be gotten into general circu- 
lation among the people, and the same 
amount of greenbacks were retired and de- 
stroyed, the whole country would be the 
gainer thereby. So much of the greenback 
debt would be finally paid, of course, not 
to be paid again. Payment and cancella- 
tion constitute the true idea of a genuine 
specie payment. Payment without can- 
Cellation leaves the debt outstanding. 

We further believe that the Government 
ought to have nothing but specie to pay; 
and this will be the fact when the legal- 
tender notes are all paid and destroyed. 
Then it will collect all its revenue in specie 
and pay all its obligations in specie. 
Then the Treasury will conse to be a bank 
of issue and redemption; and then the re- 
demption of a paper circulation will be 
remitted exclusively to the banks, as it 
should be; and then—what is quite as im- 
portant—Congress will have nothing to do 
with regulating the volume of money. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Mowpay Eventna, October 20th, 1870, 
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NEWEST STYLES FALL GOODS. 


Bargains in every Department. 
COMPLETE PERSONAL 


AND HOUSE- 
KEEPING OUTFITS FURNISHED, 
SUITS, CLOAKS, ete. A FANCY GOODS, ete. 
a Oo Cc —— 
DRESS GOODS. © V_ oEpaimasand Laces 


_ o o _ 
BLANKETS. . a MILLINERY. 


FLANNELS o "o GLOVES. 
SILKS. rs “a SHOES. 
» JONES °., 

a x od 





Eighth Avenue Kighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street, 


°, JONES < 








) o 
e e 
LInEns. . o CHINA. 
o _ 
Dounerros. 4 o Crockery. 


o = 
BOYS’ SUITS. o c GLASSWARE. 
omub o co = 
UPHOLSTERY. co A ag SILVERWARE. 


<- olhU€ad om 
Carpets and Furniture. V Housefurnish’g Goods. 
b st 4 by mail soswtve patrrsi sh ascension, 


les went fr free on Diteation 
Saspice se mp p tor Iilustrated Catalogue, 100 
Pages. yo Fe iy issue “ FasHion Bazar. 


———————— ee 

Vo Premiums after Jan- 
wary 1st. Wow is the time 
fo secure a Dictionary. See 
page 26. 





HL, OYOAN & 


7187 and 789 Broadway, 


NORTHWEST CORNER 10rn STREET, NEW YORK, 
are now showing one of the 


Richest and most Attractive 
Lines of Medium and Low- 
Priced Autumn and Winter 


DRESS GOODS, 


SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
COSTUMES, WRAPS, 
AND SHAWLS 


ever before offered in this city, and at prices so low as 
= py the ee attention of city as well as buyers 
ata 





uote a few items, as an Index to our 3 
ons inc All- Wool Camels-Hair Suitings, 15c. per yard. 
24-inch All- te Camels-Hair Suitings, finer quality, 


28e. rd. 
48-inch tine fibertine Asterabad Cloths, 35c.; fully worth 


90-inch All-Wool Shoodas Cloths, one of the leading 
and handsomest Dress Fabrics of the season, 55c 


ard, 
Lupin's Al an Woo! French Cashmeres, Black and Col- 
ored, 40c. and 45c. per yard. 





An Endless Stock of Plain, Plaid, and Lesa A pope 
, Dress Gooda, from 10c, to 5c. pe 





LACES, FRINGES, AND FANCY GOODS, 
MEN’S UNDERWEAR AND FURNISHINGS, 


LADIES’ MERINO AND MUSLIN UNDERWEAR AND 
CORSETS. 


CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, AND CORDUROYS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE OF CHARGE TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CARE- 
FULLY FILLED. 


WASTE SILI. 


Send 80 cents in postage stamps for one ounce of 
estes Silk, black or colors, about 800 yards in each 

ackage, in lengths from one to ten yards each, Send 
28 r circular about Knitting 8 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
cau | Broudway, N.¥ wens ut tia. 


R.H, MACY & CO,, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS a] 
TABLISHMENT. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE, 
OUR 80 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH 
CHOICE AND DESIRABLE 
GOODS FOR THE 


FALL SEASON. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. ¥. 


RH. MACY & G0, 


te Greatly improved. 
Prive rad reduced. Unequaled 
an 
rability. rar pow both 
Y sexes. Stooped shoulders 
and a_ contracted chest 
avoided by wearing 
Pratt’s Patent Brace. 
Sent by mall on receipt 
of $1, and measure around 
the chest under the arms. 
Cleveland Shoulder 


y) d F al 
by all dealers, ide tae Protein bree te 


CARPETINGS, 


BEST MAKES. 



































Domestic and Imported. 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE, 
& SLOAN, 


1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW CARPETS 
For Fall Trade. 
GEO. E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 Canal Street, between Broad- 
way and Elm Street, 

OFFERS AT RETAIL A ‘NEW STOCK OF 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS, 3-Ply and INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, and MATTINGS, 












CHEAP |AND: ELEGANT 


CURTAI 
DRAPERIES 


ve inches wide; Satin finish 
both sides; very heavy; soft as down; 
in all mode ena 


The “Fashion Drapery,” 


Price $1.00 per Yard. 
SAMPLES MAILER. REQUEST. 


AT. STEWART EQmk Y.| ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE & Co,,N.Y. 
IM nemRY & Co..N ¥.|Lonp & TayLon, N. » 
McQrapen & Co., 1. Setosna's Sons, N. ¥. 
JourNEY & ot ‘Brooklyn 
P. Lonsen & Co, Brooklyn: 
0,, Brooklyn, 
Co., Bostoi 





: » Boston. 
Bu URKE, FIrzstmons, Hone & Co., 
SIBLEY, py. & Curr, 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS 


AND 


RUG 5. 


W.& J 


invite Attention to their 
Large Assortment of 


FERAHAN, 
BACKSHAISH, 


DAGHESTAN, 
KHORASSAN, 
TURCOMAN, 
YHIORDES, 
AGRA, 
NEPAUL 


Carpets and Rugs. Direct Import- 
ations and and at Low F Low Prices. 


649, 651, 655 1, 655 Broadway. 


CARPETS. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


NOVELTIES 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 


Espressly for Our Retail Trade, 


CONSISTING OF 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 
VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, AND INGRAINS 
of a SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
INCLUDING MANY EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 
which we are offering at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE ALSO OFFER A LARGE SELECTION OF 
TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 


IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS OF OUR OWN 
IMPORTATION, 


ALSO 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM, etc., 
AT er tad = RATES, 


J. & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST7., N. ¥., 
Near Siath Avenue Elevated R. R. Station. 


‘JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


7, Rochester. 

















A GLOOMY PROSPECT AHEAD. 


Ir was on orabout the 19th of February, 
1879, that the. Mutual Life adopted its 
present deceptive mode of doing business. 

Our readers will remember the following 
deeply humiliating language used by the 
Trustees of the Company who had investi- 
gated the ‘‘indefinite and obscure” ‘‘ re- 
bate” plan: 

**Some of the methods and expedients by 
which it has been carried into effect may 
be and, in the opinion of your committee, 
are objectionable. They have proved, upon 
trial, to be indefinite and obscure and 
capable of and liable to doubtful and per- 
verted interpretation.” 

It was at the same time that they con- 
demned the rebate plan that they permitted 
the managers to experiment with a plan 
equally odious, but apparently less danger- 
ous, because involving a smaller rebate. 
The new plan pretended to cheapen life in- 
surance, and give the policyholder the in- 
demnity asked for at 15 per cent. below stand- 
ard rates, We have frequently called the at- 
tention of the public and our fellow-policy- 
holders to the authoritative statement made 
by Merrill & Ferguson, general agents of 
the Mutual Life (and one of them the son- 
in-law of the president), to the effect that 
this pretended reduction of premiums con- 
ferred no substantial benefjt'on the old pol- 
icyholders. The time is rapidly approach- 
ing when those who are able to pierce the 
mysterious veil with which the Mutual’s 
managers surround their affairs can deter- 
mine how much benefit new policyholders 
derive from the new departure. On or 
about the 1st of April, 1880, the anniversary 
of those new policies issued at less than 
standard rates will occur, and each one of 
them will be entitled to a dividend. That 
is, the Company’s actuaries, having struck a 
balance of its affairs and found how much 
surplus was at their disposal to return to 
policyholders, the appropriate share of each 
policy will be assigned. 

Those versed in the business wi!] be curi-' 
ous to see which horn the Mutual’s manag- 
ers will take of a very perplexing dilemma. 

As we have heretofore shown, there will 
be no dividend whatever, honestly earned 
or properly assignable, on any correct 
mathematical basis; for the charge the Com- 
pany should make for carrying the insur- 
ance for one year, together with the neces- 
sary expense of procuring the business, 
will be more than the entire premium 
charged. And, even without any return divi- 
dend whatever, the Company will have to 
borrow from the surplus belonging to the 
other policies something with which to 
carry the risk and make the usual returns to 
the state departments, 

Will the officers, then, on these new pol- 
icies, allow their agents to say to the men 
they have solicited: There is no dividend 
for you? If so, the Mutual Life will have 
more difficulty than ever in foisting these 
new policies on the public; for the fact will 
be clearly demonstrated by themselves that 
nothing is gained by the policyholders in 
the way of cost by paying less on the first 
premium, while much is lost in the interim 
in the way of security. 

Or, will the managers take the other horn 
of the dilemma, and declare a dividend, 
either small or large? In this event, no 
matter what the proportions of the dividend 
may be, the Mutual will then have an ac- 
count to settle with its old policyholders, 
and we earnestly invoke the watchful at- 
tention of Mr. McCulloch, Mr. Field, and 

their coadjutors, to this subject; for, 
having gallantly come to the defense of 
their fellow policyholders and succeeded 
in driving the Company’s mismanagers 
from their inroads upon the rights of 
the old members, we are much mistaken 
if they will quietly submit to such a palpa- 
ble w:ong as this will be 

It we were disposed te tnjure the Mutual 
Life, we shbuold not give this notice of their 
danger. Tzep) ~ aclicitous as we feel to have 
the wrong» with which the 
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of that Company abounds righted at the ear- 
liest moment, we point these difficulties out, 
and we trust that the eminent mercbants 
and bankers who lend their good names _ to 
schemes that will not bear examination by 
disinterested insurance men will ponder 
on these suggestions, and arrest the tide of 
unpopularity for the Company, which 
threatens to be more serious than any they 
have had to breast heretofore. 





THE CO-OPERATION DELUSION IN 
LIFE INSURANCE. 





PouGgHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Sept. 11th, 1879. 
InsurANcE Eprtor N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir:—There is one phase of the life in- 
surance question that I have not seen touched 
on in your paper for some years. That is the 
present popular plan of co-operative insurance, 
by means of societies such as the “ Knights of 
Honor,” ‘‘ Order of United Mechanics,” ‘‘En- 
dowment Rank, Knights of Pythias,”’ “ Royal 
Arcanum,” and the like, These plans are sub- 
stantially alike, and they are getting twenty- 
five members where any life insurance com- 
pany gets one, and that among the best and 
shrewdest business men in the community. If 
the plan as they offer it is correct, it certainly 
seems cheaper than the old-fashioned. life in- 
surance, and we may as well go in. If it is 
based on a fallacy, it should be exposed, as it is 
a pity so many should be lured into paying out 
money that must sooner or later be lost. In 
this country all the different societies have 
lodges, and by several what might be called 
fortunate deaths have largely increased their 
membership. I have always opposed them; 
but the character of the men now joining leads 
me to think I must be mistaken in my ideas. 

Please give us the argument in favor or 
against the thing, and oblige 

. Yours, etc., 





The matter referred to by our correspond- 
ent is one of such importance and interest 
at this time that we devote some space to 
its examination. 

History repeats itself; and experience, 
however dearly bought, cannot be gained 
by inheritance. The fallacy of co-opera- 
tive insurance has been exposed over and 
‘over again, in this country andin Europe; 
and yet we see intelligent men, like our 
correspondent, deceived by its specious 
claims and deluded to the extent of in- 
vesting the money of which they deprive 
themselves in hopes of making provision 
for their families after death shall have de- 
prived them of their natural protectors. 

The schemes of co-operative insurance 
all rest on the plan of assessments upon sur- 
vivors to provide the benefit to the deceased 
member’s family—post-mortem assessments, 
dependent upon the persistence, pecuniary 
ability, or whim of the surviving members. 
Surely, it cannot be claimed, even by the 
most enthusiastic advocate of this delusion, 
that this is inswrance. Thousands of such 
societies have failed in England during the 
past fifty years and nearly five hundred 
have come to grief in this country. 

The laws of many of the states—notably, 
those of New York and Massachusetts—for- 
bid their formation or entrance if incorpor- 
ated in other states. No life insurance ex- 
pert has ever endorsed them. The theory 
is based upon a fallacy and the practice 
must inevitably result in disaster, disap- 
pointment, and loss. There is only one 
possible exception, and that is where ample 
security is given for the prompt and punctu- 
al payment of assessments, as is the case in 
the New York Stock Exchange, for in- 
stance, where the seat of a delinquent is 
liable to be sold for the payment of his 
dues. Butin a miscellaneous community 
it is simply credit without security, and 
where the debt matures precisely at the 
time when the creditor is unable to protect 
himself or rather his dependent—viz., at 
the time of his own death. 

The plan, in plain Saxon, may be de- 
scribed as one in which the hat is passed 

round at the death of a member for the 
contributions of his surviving associates. 
Those who are so fortunate as to die early 
may leave to their families a large percent- 
age of the expected benefit; but those who 
live long and persevere may in time find 
themselves without any surrounding, par- 
ticularly if their health shall have become 
impaired.. The strong and sound lives 
will tire in time of the frequent assess- 
ments, and will find that genuine insurance 
can be had at a less cost than is required 





for the assessments, which grow more and 
more frequent each year, and will retire, 
leaving the impaired lives without protec- 
tion. These last, after having borne the 
heat and burden of the day, learn too late 
that insurance which does not insure is a 
bitter mockery. : 

No, the plan involves certain, inevitable 
disaster, and our advice to all is: Let it 
alone. Choose a well-established life in- 
surance company, the managers of which 
have your confidence. Do not delude your- 
selves into the belief that a partnership 
where each person has credit, without 
giving security for the payment of his dues, 
can ever be satisfactory. There being no 
reward for persistence, each one will step 
out when it is his interest to do so, without 
regard to the rights of those who wish to 
persevere. 

There are defects in the present practice 
of life insurance, no doubt; but in a well- 
established company the full and punctual 
payment of death-claims are not among the 
uncertainties of the future. The principles 
governing life insurance are founded upon 
the laws of Nature, while those upon which 
co-operative insurance are based are in 
violation of those laws, and are. certain to 
result in disaster and disappointment. 





In Day 08. Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company the defendants had re- 
fused to accept a premium and keep a pol- 
icy in force on the ground that the person 
insured had violated a condition of the 
policy. The plaintiff, who held the policy 
by assignment, brought an action against 
the insurance company upon its obligation 
to receive the premium and keep the policy 
in force. The court held that the suit could 
not be maintained, but that the plaintiff 
might treat the policy as at an end and 
bring a suit to recover its just value; or 
might institute an equitable proceeding to 
have the policy adjudged in force; or he 
might tender the premiums, and wait till 
the death of the insured, and then try the 
question of forfeiture in a suit on the pol- 
icy. 





PrrrsFreLD, Mass., has adopted an eco- 
nomical self-acting fire-alarm. It has been 
put up in the First Church steeple. A 
strong iron frame supports a pulley and 
some cams and levers, and a weight of 400 
pounds, similar to a clock-weight, gives the 
levers and cams their motion. Three 10- 
pound sledges are brought into operation, 
making 40 blows a minute; but they can be 
arranged to strike fast or slow and the 


strength of the blow can be adjusted. Thir-: 


ty feet of rope runsthe apparatus 10 min- 
utes, and wires are to be introduced into 








[October 23, 1879. 





the police headquarters, by pulling which 


the alarm can be set in operation. 





Mr. H. M. Munse.x, for many years the 
popular Eastern Agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., who resigned his position a 
few months since, to engage in other busi- 
ness, has returned and been reappointed by 
the Company to his old position and occu- 
pies his old quarters, at No. 160 Fulton 8St., 
in this city. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 








Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $33,470,782 28 





Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,113,357 63 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 

values)..... $PseCene vo poesorcdcepensboowas $5,937,161 18 

Drrecrors, , 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 

sen, 





OFFICERS. 
Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. 8B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. ¥.H. Teese, Counsel. 

1. THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES THE OLD AND NEW POLI- 
CIES ALIKE OF THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ARE 
MADE INCONTESTABLE AFTER 
THREE YEARS FROM THEI 
DATE. 

2 EACH ORDINARY POLICY 
PROVIDES FOR A DEFINITE SUR- 
RENDER VALUE IN PAID-UP AS- 
SURANCE IN CASE THE POLICY 
IS FORFEITED AFTER THREE 
YEARS FROM ITS DATE. 

3. EACH TONTINE POLICY CON- 
TAINS A DEFINITE SURRENDER 
VALUE IN CASH IN CASE OF 
WITHDRAWAL AT THE END OF 
THE TONTINE PERIOD. 

4. THE CONTRACT IS CONCISELY 
AND CLEARLY EXPRESSED, CON- 
TAINING ONLY SUCH PROVISIONS 
AS ARE NECESSARY TO PROTECT 
THE POLICYHOLDERS. 


indie, Medi 











Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with- 
drawn. See page 26. 





To Life Insurance Agents. 


Tue average annual new business of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 


York, amounting to $34,883,637, has been for the past eight years larger than that of any 


other company. This popularity is due: 1st. To its strong financial condition; 2d. To 


its promptness in the payment of death-claims and its refusal to resort in its settlements 


to mere technicalities; 8d. To the success of its Tontine Savings Fund method of agsur- 


ance, under which holders of policies of the shorter Tontine terms are beginning to 


receive annual dividends, which reduce their premiums 70, 75, and 80 per cent. 


(With 


such results on policies with short Tontine terms, even better results are to be looked for 


with policies of the 10, 15, and 20-year terms.) 
The Society has taken a further advance step by simplifying and liberalizing its 
policy contract, and by making all its policies incontestable for errors or omissions in the 


application after the policy has been in force for three years, In addition to all this, the 
success of the Equitable is largely due to the fact that ¢¢ appreciates the importance of 
giving tts Agents in the field every legitimate facility for carrying forward their work. 


Assets, $36,000,000. 


Surplus, 


7,000,000. 


Gentlemen of standing and experience, who can give evidence of ability and 
success in this business, are invited to write to or call upon Mr. E. W. Scort, Superin- 
tendent of Agencies of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 


No. 120 Broadway, New York. 





‘HENRY B. HYDE, Preswenr, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pazsenr. 
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Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 cP s; 
$4,900,000 "°Bunonfsr 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1 »700,000 uiAwitfnies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presipenr. 


lums to 
ders; 


Cc. Y. Wenge, essen 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice- . cl 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B, STOKES, 
Seoretary. Assist’t Seo's 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


GAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
yearly ‘epevahio policy is a contract at once 


The 
simple, vate, pensive. protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as long 
current cost, h if. 


y are 
Stun cont of oe Yours 
be | . and defects of ee old —t nang 
are ara ide ded’ and the as simple, fair, and just as as Pisa 
contract of fire 
end for Ciroulars, giving rates and full explana- 
i GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


UNITED STATBS|: 


life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 








rinci features ‘of tl this Com: are A 
LOLE Bic ECONOMICAL, L MANAG: 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSU 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Pokotes Issued. 


~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
P. FRALEIG@! meine, 
= - H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


RINGFILD, MASS. 





mocumenat 1861. PURELY MUTUAL. 
ASSETS. ........cccccceeees $6,250,000. 
Insurance 0! fm all desirable forms at 
lowest cost consistent with ys No prefe c 
of policyholders. The jusetta non-forfeiture 
law offers unusual protection to such as are obliged to 
paying fum. 


E. W. BOND, Pres’t. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, 
Actuary. 


1825. 1879, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


AVERY J. SMITH, Seo’y. 
DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 
Med. Examiner. 





Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

MN 5.<'s ae ccadccecicnaaws 785,025 16 
Surplus........ ere iaieiees 670,212 88 88 


$1 9855,238 04 04 


OHN DEVEREUX, President. 
Joun L. THOMPSON, Ass’t Sec 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE IN! SURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA. 
omes 921 Chestnut Street. 

INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,632,504 01. 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

PURELY MUTUAL. 

Entire surplus returned 

Policies non- vortel iting for 


dowment polici 


ents wanted. A APRIY, to 
I STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





Wj G. CROWELL, aun 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustece, im Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
Pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Sst af December, 1878. 


Premiums received on 
‘from ist January to Slst 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 


= nor wu} Fire disconnected 
1976, to Bist December 1818 4,190,006 98 
Losses paid during the same period $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 58 
‘The Company has the following Assets, = 
vB, Bank and Stn Sod 410088758 0 
ionic tas eescs oe 
Profaiuth Notes and bills Heseivable...”” 1.520.900 74 
NM cdstscacessccdcee‘acccccacts "881,210 92 
Total Amount of Assets.............@18,920,468 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
fasued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H, H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER Mi BLAKE, 
J LOW, ” CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DA LANE, GEORGE W. 
GORDON W. URNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART 
SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FORESI, 
Is, ERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LEMOYNR, ARLES D. LEVERICH, 
2 10 on WILLIA BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, Puren LIAM KING, ’ 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, OMAS CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HAND, HO: 
JOHN D. A. A. RAVEN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prestdent, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 94 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President 


CONTINENT Al 








(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
Thte ducts tts busin wnder the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 

Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental / Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, 1 and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


aaeaiiaios 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..63,327,771 74 
Cash Capital............... ecesececs 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplys....... soccccceeccecesess» 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits....... eecdece 228,965 26 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


si Bonds at market value..$1,064,250 00 
ate and otter mds and Stocks... * ‘340,074 69 


rage foun errr 
nee i dst Yr 


see ee ee eeeeerreeeeeeeeeseseseees 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 
President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice- 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 











|i garage 


F PARIS, FRANCE. 
FIRE INSURANCE RXCLUSIVELY. 


UB p’ 
at ,.of Coudert Bros. 





THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............++++s00+++ $0,121,856 04 





Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............ - 896,289 26—$5,725 566 78 
Interest received and accrued........... cccce coccce * 2,264,560 48 
Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878. qaaduaegadeaxe + 815,895 835—$1,948,665 18—$7,674,281 91 
$42,127,137 20 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tions to sameé..........+0++ PPIETITITITITT TTT TTT 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances...........++eeeseeeees wccccccccccce 281,005 20 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,800 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........... aa 88,635 00 


Profit and loss acCOUNL,....ccccccerscscccscesseceererececees dsete 


ASSETS. 


8,568 08 — $5,918,679 50 
$36,213,457 61 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

WANs GUN AIMIOD SO Yio 5 cease icicaceccscccesscuvaccedacs AA 14,791,267 72 
Real estate.............. a eS bie Bd aa a ewic dacaddad ass 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security)........ on Se ee eee 14,864,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 





these policies amounts to $3,225,000)............-eeeeee cece eens 621,984 98 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
t to J PRN nn tdenenseceneticochiadcccsudeqas 879,839 09 
“Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 
im Habilities)........ccececeseceeeceeeece Rddedteddeatenceecacas 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances...... Abts dead cedadsedasaees dénsdqeseeadaneeade ° 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879............... 806,225 93 — $36,213,457 61 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York, 

Excess of market value of securities over cost...........++s+e0s ee 628,887 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879..................-eeeee ° $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1870.............++ $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........essceeeseeeeeeeeeees 180,998 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpald...............seeeeeeeeeeeee 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium.........sseseesseeeseeeeeesecees 82,369,338 40 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to "Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............-..+.seeeeeeeees 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent...... deteeddedededde-cesectese cece 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Sarpn, Extimated by the Mew York Stata Standard at 4 1-2 per oak, omer $5,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,496.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144. 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,058. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1876, $2,490,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,698,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,807,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,048,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1870, $2,811,496. 








TRUSTEES. 


RRIS FRANELIN, JOHN WILLIAM A. BOOTH, BDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, &.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, & 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, & D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


SOREN Sit at eats MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
CHARLES went 3 Tn Bt., President 
meee, | = WELLE WH, BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actwary. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 





[October 23, 1879. 











a 


NO MORE PREMIUMS! 


Durine the past fifteen years THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has offered liberal premiums 
to its subscribers. Each year we have en- 
deavored to make more liberal offers, and 
during the past two years our offer to give 
away Worcester’s great Unabridged Diction- 
ary has been unparalleled in the history of 
premiums. The cost of this Dictionary has 
been very great. The only purpose that 
has been gained by giving away Worcester’s 
Dictionary has been to largely increase our 
circulation, and make THE INDEPEND- 
ENT a more valuable newspaper. 

Our contract with the publishers of the 
Dictionary expires Dec. 81st, 1879, and 
Messrs. J. B, Lippincott & Co. absolutely 


refuse to continue the contract beyond 
that date on the same favorable terms. 
We are, therefore, compelled to withdraw 
the Dictionary premium at the expiration 
of the present year; but we purposely give 
ample notice, so that our subscribers and the 
public in general may avail themselves of 
the surprisingly low terms to get the Diction- 
ary, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. To any one who will send us three 
new subscribers, or subscribe himself and 
send us two new names, we will make a 








present of the Dictionary. The offer is as 
follows: 


Any person who will send us 
One .New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 
Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 


A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 


arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscréption, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

A like opportunity to procure an UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY free of all 
cost, except for expressage, will probably 
never occur again, and we advise all of our 
friends and subscribers to take advantage 
of the offer before it is too late. 

‘*Worcebter” is now regarded as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITy, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 





Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

We refer to any one of the many thousands 
to whom we have presented these Diction- 
aries, and from whom no complaints what- 
ever have been received. This is the best an- 
swer that can be made to the hundreds who 
write us to say that the offer is so extraor- 
dinary that some inferior book must be 
given away, instead of the genuine Un- 
abridged. ‘The Dictionary is the latest and 
best edition, 1,854 pages, over 1,000 illus- 
trations, and over 100,000 words. The 
book you find in the book-stores and the 
one we send to subscribers are exactly 
alike in every respect. 

After mature deliberation, we have like- 
wise decided to withdraw all other premi- 
ums at the same time we do the Dictionary, 
so that after the first of January not a single 
premium will be offered.. Ample notice is 
thus given to those who have delayed sccur- 
ing any of the following valuable premiums: 

Tue Rey.-JoserH Cooxr’s Books. 


DickEns’s Works. 
Lire oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 








THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 

STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE “ First READ- 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION,” 
‘* AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Ex-PRESIDENT GRANT. 

Ex-VicE-PRESIDENT WILSON. 

Epwin M. Stanton. 


Any one of these single premiums can be 
had free, in connection with THe INDE- 
PENPENT, On payment of $3 for one year’s 
subscription, in advance, at any time previ- 
ous to December 31st, 1879. 

We repeat, therefore, that on and after 
January 1st, 1880, all our premiums will be 
withdrawn. 





ANOTHER ANNOUNCEMENT. 





WE have purchased the newspaper copy- 
right of the Boston Monday Lectures for 
1879—1880, to be delivered, as heretofore, 
by the Rev. Joseph Cook, beginning about 
Nov. ist, and the same will be given ver- 
batim to the readers of Tne INDEPENDENT 
weekly, together with the Preludes, after 
revision by the author. 

These Lectures have been exceedingly 
popular in the past, and will continue to be 


an attractive feature of the paper the coming 
season. 








Lar The following Premiums are offered and will be given to Subscribers until January 
Ist, 1880, wpon the terms herewith given. 


REV. JOSEPH Cook!’s NEW BOoOorES, 


ENTITLED 


“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Josrpa Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled “ BroLoey,”’ “'TRANSCENDENTALISM, ‘ORTHODOXY,’ ‘* CONSCIENCE,” “H 
orrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & 





EREDITY,’’ and ‘‘ MARRIAGE,” embody, in a revised and 
Co., of Boston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


volume will be sent, postpaid, to ong eens to Tue INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive THE INDEPENDENT for two 


years, and any two volumes, postpa 














; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subseriber who remits $5.00 for three years, in advance. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘tHE INDEPENDENT for one 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or an 
aoeees, Somee, to any one subscriber who remits 


.00 for three years in advance. 


J 


Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5. 


Look at this offer ! 


Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
ear, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
50 for Tuk INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 











1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 7. Old Curiosit; Bhop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 8. Little Dorritt. pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches bey hes. 576 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 9. Bleak House, 532 pages, 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stortes. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 356 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 1L. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 506 pages. ‘ gland, Master Humphrey’s Clock, ete, 560 pages. 





gar TAKE YOUR CHOICE. tay, 


Any one of the Magnificent Steel Engravings, ~-€? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sen 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year IN ADVANCE---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, ee By 
ormer 


PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United S 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. ee ; , rice at the Print | Stores, $15.00 each. , ihe eames mene: 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravin published. It has a historic interest | “CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | ‘“ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.’ | Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed | ‘‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | “EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engravin 


, Ritchie. 
find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 
oe rt ada Han tw lw? tb er 
who sends us $3.00 for one — subscription, in advance. : : pneelig ee 


to EVERY 8U SCRIBER, NEW or OL ; 
ctiona! ted, which i e with tions person 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium for ONE Gear's Botecsipt ee Be en oo ae peying 


ever 





R that any one ef the above Premiums ( Worcester’s 
ear’s Subscription. 


THE PICTURE AND TEE: MEN. 


THE above is the title of a duodecimo volume of 190 , containing bio hical sketch 
of the great National Painting, the Peas sng af the Bo An "am ; . = en sketches of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 


including also an account of the ure, an account of the crisis which produced it, an a dix containin 
the Great Proclamation, together with a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the picture. We ha or thee P ’ pos esa & 
subscribers whe may wish them, at the n: a b Sy thoniens of Kan 


books on: hand, and will d th t ur 
price of 50 cents each; or any old subscriber sending us the name of & new subscriber, with $3, can alee ol > em postpaid to those of o 


Subscription. Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 


Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address THH INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Houng y and Old, 


GRANDMOTHER'S SUMMER, LONG 
AGO. 


BY M. D. BRINE. 








Dear old Grandmother lifts her eyes 

To where in the distance the mountains ris? ; 
She sees the shadows so cold and gray 

That are born of the drear November day ; 
She hears the rush of the mountain breeze, 
As it brushes the leaves from the stately trees, 
And she watches the sunshine, scant and cold, 
With a vague regret for the year grown old. 


The meadows are lying all still and brown, 
Their summer's harvest at last cut down. 

And Grandmother longs—though it bein vain— 
¥or the breath of the summer-time again. 

The scent of the clover and new-mown hay, 
The meadows bespangled with daisies gay, 
The hum of bees, and the reaper’s song, 

And the brook that chattered its way along. 


Dear old Grandmother! Long ago, 

Ere time had sprinkled her head with snow, 
The summer of youth for her was sweet, 
And spread its treasures beneath her fect, 
Till she forgot in her heart so gay 

That summer must sometime pass away, 

The merry season grow gray and cold, 

And youth turn silent and sad and old. 


And now she sits in her old arm-chatr ; 
Wrinkled her cheek and white her hair. 
Over the hills the clouds pass by, 

Over the earth thin shadows lie. 

In Grandmother’s ear soft voices call, 

On Grandmother's heart their echoes fall, 
And the last faint beams of the setting sun 
Warn hill and valley that day is done. 


Patient Grandmother! Well she knows 
That when stern winter shall lay his snows 
Over the landscape, over the hill, 

Her longing heart, grown calm and still, 
Under the spotless drifts will lie ; 

Never again to breathe a sigh 

For the days of summer and youth long past, 
Nor grieve for the skies now overcast. 





HARRY’S PETS. 


BY MRS. PARSON, 





Harry Henry sat on a doorstep in Goose 
Lane, though it was almost his bed-time. 

‘*Come over here to tea,” said Mrs. Pil- 
ly, who lived opposite. She felt sorry for 
the little boy, because he was alone. 

Harry replied: ‘‘ Mrs. Docia bid me wait 
for her. There! the cars arecoming now.” 

He could see the train cross the meadow; 
and the steam-whistle shricked where the 
frogs had been shrieking just before. 

**She'll “soon be home,” said Harry to 
himself, while he ran into the kitchen, to 
see if the tea-kettle boiled, satistied that it 
did. Then he ran to the end of Goose 
Lane, which led into Verdant Street, 
and after a little time a carriage 
drove up with Mrs. Docia She stepped 
out, holding a basket carefully anda trav- 
eling-bag. 

“1 wonder what’s in your basket,” said 
Harry. 

“Something you will like, Harry,” said 


Mrs. Docia, at the same time taking off the 


cover, so that he could peep in. 

‘* Little bits of chickens! How cunning!” 
said Harry. 

‘*So they are,” said Mrs. Docia. ‘* And 
they have come to stay; just as I have.” 

“I’m so glad!” said Harry. Mrs. Docia 
had taken him from a ‘ children’s home,” a 
short time before, 

Soon after tea she said: ‘‘It is late for 
you to be up, Harry, But you may stop 
and see your pets eat their supper. I 
bought them for you, and you may feed 
them hereafter.” 

“Oh! won't it be fun!” said Harry, much 
pleased. 

The chickens seemed at home the minute 
they began to eat their corn-meal pudding. 

When Harry was feeding them, the next 
morning, Mrs. Docia said: ‘‘I think Teddy 
and ‘lildy are pretty names for the pair. 
Can you think of prettier, Harry?” The 
little boy said he didn’t care, so the matter 
was settled, T was a favorite letter with 
Mrs, Docia, and Teddy brought up tender 
thoughts of bygone days (it was her lover's 
nickname), when roses bloumed on her face 
and brown ringlets shaded her dark cyes. 
But Teddy Partridge Cochin never saw 
them. These brown curls and roses had 
given place to gray ones and no roses long 
before the old lady hurried him and Tildy 





away that spring day from their home on 
the Sound. While the Cochins were eating 
breakfast Mrs. Docia said: ‘‘Perhaps you 
would relish the odd bits from my table, 
pets; but it won’t do to disappoint Ruby 
and the rest of my birds.” 

It is probably true that Ruby Grosbeak 
and Turquoise Indigo would have missed 
the edges of griddle-cakes and the bread 
and milk that could be spared. The milk- 
man thought it didn’t pay to call every day 
at Mrs. Docia’s residence. Teddy made the 
best of his fare and impressed it upon Tildy 
that she must not complain. ‘‘We may 
have more variety some day,” said he, hope- 
fully. 

After a while they were able to munch 
the corn that Harry shelled for them. Their 
power of digestion increased with their 
feathers and stature. Then they had the 
run of the yard, the Lane, and Verdant 
Street also. They thrived wonderfully on 
what they found. Sothe neighbors thought, 
whose bones they picked. 

One day Mrs. Docia said to Teddy and 
Tildy: ‘‘Meat would, doubtless, suit you, 
pets; but butcher’s bills run up, and pay- 
day often finds me minus greenbacks.” 

Perhaps it was as well that the pets 
couldn’t tell how much animal food they 
foraged in Eden Place, Mrs. Docia’s name 
for her home. They were supposed to be 
vegetarians. 

At length Harry was startled by Teddy’s 
crowing. It was a sweet surprise to him 
and the old lady. They didn’t know when 
to expect it, as they knew very little of the 
manners and customs of the Cochins. 

“Teddy is really making himself heard 
in the world,” said Mrs. Docia to her neigh- 
hor, Dr. Pilly. 

“Yes,” he replied; ‘‘the young chanti- 
cleer is getting to be quite a strut also.” 

Teddy’s matins served for an alarm-clock. 
His old friend heard it distinctly, as her 
bedroom opened into the corridor, where 
the chicken’s crib was placed. Harry 
heard it too, though his bedroom was at the 
top of the stairs, Every morning ke let his 
pets out in the yard. ‘There the ‘clematis 
and hitter-sweet twined round old apple 
and nut trees; marigolds, nasturtiums, 
with other blossoms, brightened the place. 
But neither Teddy nor Tildy cared for 
flowers, except to examine their roots for 
tid-hits. “This troubled Mrs. Docia. It 
made her tremble for the life of her precious 
plants, which she loved next to her birds. 
She often said during the summer: 

“Harry, keep watch of the chickens, or 
not a pansy will survive. TI can’t bear to 
shut them up.” 

So Harry spent much of his spare time 
keeping watch, though his school was never 
forgotten. He was ashamed to be tardy. 
Indeed, Mrs. Docia couldn’t allow it. 

Every evening Harry conducted his pets 
back to their cosey crib, v/a the parlor. 
Roost they had none. There was a bay 
window, filled with plants and bird-cages 
all the year round. The geraniums, bego 
nias, azaleas, and various fine plants made 
a show in full bloom; but they were lost 
upon Teddy and Tildy. Of course, the 
sight of their far-away cousins pleased 
them, and they may have enjoyed the pic- 
tures of birds in the parlor. How could 
they help but see them, when they passed 
through the room twice a day? 

Harry liked to look at the paintings that 
adorned the walls. In one gilt frame 
young girls were catching butterflies; in 
another they were peeping at Cupid asleep, 
while a gorgeous peacock, perched on a 
rock, was looking down upon the scene. 
But best of all, as Harry thought, was a 
picture of children at play. The landscapes 
seemed like places he had seen. All were 
painted by Mrs. Docia, who was quite 
proud of being an artist. 

In the midst of works of art, surrounded 
by curious old things, these pets spent the 
summer. And it was a happy season with 
them. Thunderstorms and heated terms 
were scarcely noticed by Teddy and Tildy. 
Their nerves never troubled them. When 
September came, the neighbors said: 
‘““What big fowls our Cochins have got to 
be!” And it was true. How delighted 
Harry was the day he found Tildy’s first 
egg! And Mrs. Docia was almost as much 
pleased. 

“It makes me think of Humpty Dumpty, 
how he sat or a wallandhad a great fall,” 





said Harry. ‘‘‘All the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men couldn’t put Humpty 
Dumpty together again.’ They couldn't, 
could they, Mrs. Docia?” continued Farry. 

“That would be impossible,” replied 
Mrs. Docia. 

Then the old lady put the egg into a little 
china tea-cup on exhibition, and many little 
boys and girls in Goose Lane saw it. At 
first Mrs. Docia said: 

“Your attempt is small, Tildy; but 'tis 
perfect. It will do for a beginning.” 

Was it cooked? Oh! no, not even when 
the feat was repeated. 

“‘Cochin’s eggs are too valuable to be 
eaten,” said Mrs. Docia to Harry. 

The good soul bought eggs; but not for 
herself. Vic and Albert, Boney and Josey 
were fond of egg and cracker, The rest of 
the birds liked it. It was their daily food. 
Ruby and Turquoise, being delicate, were 
petted more than the twenty canaries that 
cheered the life of Mrs. Docia. Now that 
Harry had come she was quite jubilant. 

“The little boy is asunbeam in the Lane,” 
said Mrs. Pilly. 

Everybody loved Harry, because he was 
obliging and thought of others. When 
Mrs. Docia read a psalm at the close of the 
day, he noticed that she held the Bible far 
from her eyes. 

‘‘ Why is it?” said he. 

“The print isso poor. That is one rea- 
son,” replied the old lady. 

Then Harry told of his grandmother's 
Book of Psalms, in large print, which a 
kind lady gave her; and he wished that 
Mrs. Docia had just such a book. 

‘*Perhaps [can get one for her,” said he. 
‘*Some day I shall have money.” 

Harry little thought how it would be 
brought about. In December there were 
snow-storms, and one cold wave after 
another, so that the Cochins couldn’t get 
out of Eden Place; still less could they go 
into Goo;e Lane, 

‘Our pets will be sick. They must be 
in the wood-shed for fresh air,” said Mrs. 
Docia, 

So there Teddy and Tildy rummaged day 
after day among the rubbish, instead of 
walking up and down for exercise. One 
day, when Harry was in school, Mrs, Docia 
was obliged to go to the store to supply her 
larder. She had scarcely turned her back 
before Teddy upset an old tea-tray upon 
his handsome arched neck, and when 
the old lady returned she found her pet 
senseless. Alas! Teddy’s neck was broken! 
Who could have dreamed that his life would 
be so short! Such a splendid figure! Such 
an elegant head and comb! Though the 
fowl family are apt to be cut off suddenly, 
yet it was shock to Mrs. Docia and Harry, 
How they mourned for Teddy! They 
thought they felt his loss as much as Tildy. 
Indeed, it was sad and lonely for all three. 

“Tf Tildy could only crow like Teddy, 
it would be a comfort,” said Harry to Mrs. 
Pilly, who condoled with him. 

Soon after Tildy seemed to think that a 
change would lessen her grief, and it was 
hinted to Mrs. Docia. Thenshe prepared a 
nice soft nest and placed Tildy’s eggs therein. 
In due time eight little Cochins peeped into 
the world, and Mamma Cochin was repaid 
for the task of keeping them warm. 

‘Very tedious, isn’t it, pet?” said Mrs. 
Docia, every day, when Tildy was fed. 

Harry was delighted with the little fam- 
ily. 

‘Pretty soon,” said he, ‘‘some of the 
chickens will be out in the cold. Tildy’s 
wings won't be big enough to cover them 
all,” 

But Mrs. Docia watched over the darlings. 

‘When they are older, Harry,” said she, 
‘‘you may feed your pets. Just now 
Tildy is rather touchy.” 

What became of poor Teddy? Well, the 
old lady picked off his glossy brown, pur- 
ple, and green feathers, and fastened them 
toa sort of frame, which was placed on 
the bracket in the parlor. The Pilly boys 
and other young folks in Goose Lane said: 
‘‘Tt seems as though Teddy himself was 
standing up there.” His poor body doesn’t 
lie moldering in the ground; but in a snow- 
bank, waiting to be buried beneath the 
bitter-sweet. Poor Teddy! 

As the Partridge Cochins grew larger, it 
occurred to Mrs. Docia that it would never 
do to keep such a family in Eden Place. 

« These creatures sill destroy everything, 





Harry, when the garden is made,” said she, 
“Would you mind parting with them?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Harry, looking 
very sober. ‘‘ Dr. Pilly wanted to buy the 
chickens, and Tildy too, the other day; but 
I should miss them.” 

The more Harry thought about it, the 
more he thought of the money he should 
have and what he would do with it. He 
was as happy as a king when he received 
five dollars from Dr. Pilly, the next week; 
though he had to go into Verdant Street the 
day the Pilly boys took his pets away. 

Soon after Mrs. Docia was surprised to 
find a Book of Psalms on her table. She 
guessed the giver and was much touched by 
it. 

“Tt is from you, Harry,” said she. 
‘‘What nice print! Just what I’ve longed 
for.” 

The little boy felt pleased to hear his kind 
friend say this. 

“‘T’m so glad you like it. But what makes 
you cry, Mrs. Docia?” said Harry. 

Ile made other presents. A nice shawl 
was sent to his grandmother (Harry’s pa- 
rents were not living); and he did not for- 
get the matron of the ‘‘ Home,” where Mrs. 
Docia found him. The rest of the money 
was kept for a ‘‘rainy day,” as Mrs, Docia 
said. 
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AUNT JENNIE’S TALES ABOUT 
, MISSIONS. 


BY MISS H. G. BRITTAN. 





Aunt Jennie.—Well, dear children, I am 
glad to see youagain. Sol did not tire 
you the last time you were here with my 
talk about the women of India. 

Mary.—Oh! no, Auntie; and we want 
to-day to hear a little more, if you will tell 
us, about those high-caste ladies. 

Aunt Jennie.—What I shall tell you to- 
day, then, my dears, will bea little more 
sad even than what I told you before. 
Then I told you how closely they were shut 
up in their own houses; but what is worse 
than that is that the little girls are married 
(yes, I know you will laugh at it; but it 
is true); they are married generally when 
they are six or seven years old. All of 
them must be married before they are ten; 
but some are married even when they are 
only three or four. 

“eorge.—Why, how ridiculous! They 
must be mere babies, 

Aunt Jennie.—Yes, dear, even so, they 
are nothing but babies; but still they are 
married—the little girls at five or six and 
the boys at fourteen or fifteen. The chil- 
dren have nothing to do with it. The 
fathers make the match; and the boy 
never sees his little bride, nor she him, till 
the wedding ceremony is being performed. 

Robert.—Then he never knows what sort 
of a looking girl he is going tohave. I 
should not like that. 

Mary.—But, Auntie, perhaps they see 
each others’ photographs? 

Aunt Jennie.—No, dear. A woman 
there considers it a dreadful thing to be 
seen by any other man besides her own 
husband, so that no photographer could 
come into the zenana to take the like- 
nesses, and she could not go out to have it 
done. 

Julia.—But, Auntie, that little babe does 
not go away to live at her husband’s house. 
Does she? 

Aunt Jennie.—I told you, dear, that the 
story of the life of the girls and women in 
India was very, very sad indeed. I told you 
that the dress that they wear, which is called 
a sarree, is only a long strip of cloth wound 
around the body, and then brought up over 
the head and shoulders. Well, at the last 
part of the wedding ceremony, the boy 
husband draws the sarree up over the little 
girl’s head and over her face, covering her 
face quite up, and she has to keep her face 
thus concealed for many years. She is 
carried off to her husband's house the day 
after the wedding. She stays there for a 
week or two, or a month or two, just as 
her husband and his mother wish, and till 
she is ‘en years old she lives partly at one 
place and partly at the other; but after she 
is ten years of age she only goes home to 
her mother’s house very seldom and then 
for very short visits. 

Julia.—But, Auntie, you said that no 





respectable woman must ever be >in‘ the 











street. How then does she go to her hus- 
band’s house? And if she is such a little 
girl, who takes care of her when she is 
there? 

Aunt Jennie.—She goes to her husband’s 
house, or is carried there, shut up tight in a 
palky. A palky is a long box, with sliding 
doors at the sides; and when a person is in- 
side she can either sit up or lay down in 
it. It has a long pole at either end, and it 
is carried on the shoulders of four bearers, 
When a zenana lady is inside one of these, 
besides having the door shut, a very thick 
comfortable or quilt is thrown over it, to 
prevent any one by any possibility seeing 
her or her seeing out. Then as to her 
having any one to take care of her while 
she is so young. The boys always live 
with their mothers till they die; and the 
little wives are taken home to their hus- 
band’s mothers, and they take care of them 
and teach them to cook just what things 
their husbands like. And there these poor 
little things are never allowed to play, or to 
laugh, to dance, or to sing, or to run about, 
or do any of the things that little children 
love so wellto do. They must always keep 
their faces covered, must move about very 
slowly, and never speak above the faintest 
whisper. It is very, very sad for the poor 
little girls, 

Susy.—I should think they would die. 

Aunt Jennie.—Poor little things, it would 
be happier for them if they did. But there 
are very many of those dear little girls 
whose fate is a great deal sadder even than 
those of whom I have been telling you. 

Robert.—Why, I can hardly think of any- 
thing worse for little children. 

Aunt Jennie.—Ah! yes, my dear boy. It 
is the fate of the little widows there. 

Robert.—Why, Auntie, you do not mean 
to say that any of those little children are 
widows? 

Aunt Jennie.—Yes. Boys die in that land, 
as well as everywhere else, and if a little 
girl should be married when she is three or 
four years of age, and the boy she marries 
should die the next day, she is called a 

\.widow, and she must bear from henceforth 
all the pains and penalties of widowhood, 
as she must never marry again—she must 
always remain a widow. 

Mary.—What are those pains and penal- 
ties, Auntie? 

Aunt Jennie.—Why, you know, my dear, 
in former days, when a man died, it was the 
custom for his wife to be burnt alive on 
his funereal pile. For they burn the dead 

inthatland; they donot bury them. Their 
Shasters, or Holy Books, which they think 
as much of as we do of the Bible, teach 
them that if a man has been ever so wicked, 
and, on his death, has gone to the lowest 
hell, or place of torment, if his wife is burnt 
with his dead body, she goes to that place, 
rescues her husband and takes him with her 
to the abodes of the gods, where they dwell 
together in great happiness for a great 
length of time. Thus she really becomes 
his saviour. But if a wife is not burnt 
with her husband’s dead body, then it is 
her duty to suffer all kinds of pains and 
penances, and it is thought by her suffering 
in this world it somehow helps him in the 
other world; so that the poor little thing 
has to beara great amount of suffering here. 
Now, the English Government in that part 
of India over which the Queen rules will 
not suffer widows to be burnt alive; but it 
does not prevent their being cruelly and un. 
kindly treated in their own houses. 

Mary.—But how are they treated? 

Aunt Jennie.—Well, from the time a lit- 
tle girl ora woman becomes a widow she 
must either have her head shaved or else 
her hair must hang in a long mat down her 
back. She must never comb or brush it, 
She may wash it and pull it apart with 
her fingers; but never comb it. She must 
never wear any jewelry and only the 
most plain kind of sarrees (dresses). 

She must never be present at any feast or 
wedding, not even of her own child. She 
must never sleep on a bed. She must sleep 
on the cold brick floor, without even a piece 
of matting under her, no pillow for her 
head, and nothing to cover her but the one 
single garment she has worn in the day. 
She must never sit down or speak in the 
presence of her mother-in-law or either of 
her sisters-in-law, unless they command her 
to doso. She must never eat but one meal 
of food a day, that of the coarsest kind, and 
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once in two weeks she must fast for twenty- 
four hours. Then not a bit of food, or 
drop of water, or medicine must pass her 
lips, even if she were dying. She may be 
the highest caste woman; but the lowest 
servant in the house may command her to 
do anything that she does not like to do, 
and she must do it. If she is so ill that she 
cannot go down to the room where the 
other women work and eat, she may lie 
there and die. No woman dares give her a 
bit of food or a drop of water, and no 
woman dares show her any little act of 
kindness or love or speak one word of love 
to her. Their terrible religion teaches 
them that if they show any kindness or love 
to one who is a widow they will have the 
same terrible fate befall them. They think, 
too, that they ought to show no pity to a 
widow; because they say she must have 
been very bad in a former state of exist- 
ence, and therefore it is that the gods are 
punishing her now. You see, dear chil- 
dren, that it would be almost better for the 
widows to be burnt than to live such a 
miserable life as that to which they are 
doomed. 

Julia,—Oh! it is terrible, terrible, indeed. 
And can nothing be done for them, to make 
them happier? 

Aunt Jennie.— Little or nothing, dear, 
until that land becomes Immanuel’s land. 
Then they will realize that those who love 
God will love each other. But only think, 
dear girls, that many thousands of those who 
used to be burnt with the dead bodies of 
their husbands were little girls like you; 
not old ladies. 

Robert.—But that is never done now, 
Aunt Jennie; is it? 

Aunt Jennie.—I am sorry to say it still is 
very often. The English Government has 
forbidden it; so, when itis done in that part 
where the Queen rules it is against the law 
and the people who help in it are punished. 
But you know, dear, that there are very 
many parts of India that still remain under 
the dominion of their own native rajahs or 
princes, and in those places the English 
Government have no power. They may re- 
monstrate and try by persuasion to prevent 
these cruelties being perpetrated; but they 
have no absolute power to stop them. But 
in some parts of India there is a cruelty 
practiced upon the widows that is, if any- 
thing, worse than burning them alive. 
George.—Why, what can that possibly 
be? 

Aunt Jennie.—In the southern part of 
India they have very little wood and it is 
very expensive; so there they bury the 
dead, instead of burning them. So, when 
aman dies there, if his widow chooses to 
say or is forced by the priests and her bus- 
band’s relations to say she will die with 
him (for they always pretend that a woman 
must give her consent to die), they dig a 
deep grave; then the woman is let down 
into it, and after she has seated herself 
the dead man is let down. She then takes 
him in her arms, placing his head against 
her neck; and then the Brahmin priests be- 
gin to throw in the earth on top of the dead 
man and the living woman, and they pile it 
in many feet above their heads, the woman 
sitting perfectly still all the time. And the 
Brahmin priests stamp the earth down on 
top of her with as much unconcern as you 
would if you had been planting seeds, And 
there she is left to die, buried alive. 

Robert.—Oh, Auntie! how could people 
ever think of such horrible things? It really 
seems as if the Devil himself must have 
taught them such a religion. 

Aunt Jennie.—It does, indeed, my dear. 
And in all heathen lands, but more particu- 
larly in that land, we see how that first 
prophecy in the Bible, recorded in the third 
chapter of Genesis, is fulfilled. God, speak- 
ing to Satan, the old serpent, after his 
tempting Eve, says: ‘‘ And I will put en- 
mity between thee and the woman”; and it 
goes on afterward to say ‘‘and between 
thy seed and her seed.” But the first part 
of the prophecy is, you see, the enmity that 
should exist between the Devil and woman; 
and in this land of India, above all others, 
he has shown his hatred to her, in degrading 
her down so low that she is thought little 
more of thanasif she wasa beast. In fact, 
most men in that land think more of pet 
dogs or pet horses than they do of their 
wives, 





ticularly the widows, do not kill themselves. 
I have heard that there are many kinds of 
poisons in that land that they might easily 
take and die without any pain; and, as they 
do not know that it would bea great sin 
against God, I think it is strange that many 
of them do not do this. 

Aunt Jennie. —I dare say they would, 
Mary, but for another superstition that they 
have; but to explain this I must tell you a 
little more of their religious beliefs. They 
think that when a person dies he or she 
goes immediately to the abode of Yuma, 
the God of the dead, and he then judges 
him. If the man has done more good deeds 
than bad, he goes at once to the heaven of 
one of the gods (for they think that there 
are a great many different heavens, where 
the different gods dwell), that he remains 
there in great happiness for sometime, and 
then returns to this world as some richer or 
greater man than he was before. But if he 
has committed more bad deeds than good 
deeds, he will go to a place of great tor- 
ment, and there he will suffer for a long 
time, and then return to this world either 
as a poorer or lower man, or else as some 
animal, for they think that all the animals 
have souls, and that every animal at one 
time has been a man or woman, and will 
be so again; therefore, they will never kill 
an animal, as they think it would be almost 
as wicked as to kill a man—unless in the 
cases where an animal is killed as a sacri- 
fice to one of the gods. 

Julia.—But, Auntie, what do they call good 
deeds and bad deeds? Do they think of their 
gods as holy beings, as we think of God? 
and do they think that those gods hate sin? 


Aunt Jennie.—No, dear. If their gods 
and goddesses had ever been men and 
women, and as such had done such things 
as they tell us that they did as gods, 
they would have been punished, by putting 
them in the states-prison for all their lives; 
for these poor people think that their gods 
did many most dreadfully wicked things, 
So they do not think it is any sin to cheat, 
or to lie, or to steal. These are not the bad 
deeds by which they have offended their 
gods. But if a man should accidentally 
step upon ants or worms, or should kill 
mosquitos or flies—these are great sins, and 
they must perform very many good works 
to outweigh the guilt of those sins; and, as 
you know, we can scarcely move or breathe 
without destroying some little insect, they 
must perform a great many actsof merit 
to be pardoned for this. And the larger 
the animal is that they kill the greater they 
think the sin to be. 

George.—But what are their good deeds 
or acts of merit? 

Aunt Jennie.—Why, as it is a sin to kill 
any animal, it is an act of merit to feed any 
one, and so to keep life in it; and the larg- 
er the animal fed the greater the act of 
merit. And so, as man is considered the 
greatest of all the animals, it is a very great 
act of merit to feed a great many beggars. 
But it is much better still to feed a number 
of Brahmins, or holy men. Then to cut or 
hurt one’s self, so astosuffer great pain— 
these are great acts of merit; or to go on 
pilgrimages to holy places—that is, to dif- 
ferent temples of the gods; orto bath in the 
sacred rivers, or to build temples or wells, 
or to make images of the gods, or to repeat 
the names of the gods—all these are consid- 
ered as performing holy deeds. 

George.—Repeat the names of the gods! 
Do you mean pray to them? 

Aunt Jennie.—Oh! no. Simply call over 
the name, like saying Ram, Ram, Ram. 
This they think pleases the god. And 
they have one easy way of doing this, for 
they will give a child the name of one of 
the gods, and then every time the child is 
called the god is pleased, and it is supposed 
to be an act of merit. But I have kept you 
so long, in trying to explain this, that I 
must put off till next time you come what I 
was going to tell you with regard to the 
superstition they have of a person’s killing 
himself. Pray for them, that they may 
learn to know what sin really is and also 

‘‘of the fountain open for sin and all un- 
cleanness.” 
II 

‘Wat have you been a-doin’?”’ asked 
a boy of his playmate, whom he saw coming 
out of the house, with tears in his eyes. ‘I’ve 
been chasin’ a birch-rod ’round my father,” 





Mary.—I wonder that many of them, par- 





was the snarling reply. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communtoations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tax INDEPENDENT. New York.) 





WE must do a little scolding this week before 
stirring you up with puzzles and problems; 
but we will put it in the form of a conundrum, 
so that ft will not be out of place in this 
column. 

Why do some of you write for information 
concerning personal matters, and inclose no 
postage stamps for replies ? 

Three weeks wil) be allowed for answers (1). 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Once upon atime city in Maryland and his 
cousin, cape in New Jersey, went lake in British 
America, out in the (another) lake in British 
America. The city in Maryland caught a fine 
lake in Wisconsin, while his cousin caught a 
fine stratt south of Australia, They had brought 
a big mountain in Missouri pan in which to 
strait in the New Zealand Isles the fish. They 
made a bonfire and placed the fish onit. By 
and by the fire became mountain-range west of 
North Carolina, and as the fish were done the 
cape in New Jersey took hold of the nickname 
given to Northern West Virginia to take it off; 
but it was so hot that she jumped and screamed 
with pain and made such a lake in New York 
that her cousin came running back in great 
cape in North Carolina. Presently they had 
lunch on a city in Arkansas. They had a group 
of islands in the Pacific and a bottle of river in 
Montana with their fish. As they went home 
through the lake in British America, they saw 
a river in Tennessee sitting perfectly quiet on a 
small stone. City in Maryland went to catch 
it, but fell into the water. When he reached 
home, he had a swamp in Virginia time. His 
mother told him after this to caPE IN NoRTH 
CAROLINA, Ivy 8. 


TWO DOUBLE DIAGONALS, 


*  # e . 
 @&@ «© & * © &#e 
° . # e  @# © 
 &# + &@ + & © # 
e@ + © © He .- * 


One word reads from the upper left-hand 
corner down and back again to the upper 
right-hand corner. It is of nine letters and 
means calculating. The other word begins at 
the lower left-hand corner, ascending and de- 
scending to the lower right-hand corner. This 
is also of nine letters and means accusation. 
The cross words are each formed of two words 
of five letters each, the last letter of the first 
word forming the first letter of the last word. 


1. An animal; untruthfulness. 

2. Very nourishing food ; a holy person. 

8. Lowness of spirits ; to glitter. 

4. A military body ; a gem. 

5. An island belonging to Greece ; not ready 
to learn. M. B. H. 


BHOMBOID. 
oe # 
* 


es * s 
es* *& % 
see 2 

se es 

eee 2 


s* * % 


Horizontals.—1. Title. 2. A volume. 8. 
Course. 4. Hoar frost. 5. Part of a wheel. 
6. Thrown. 7. Stain. 8. A measure. 9. To 
be fond of. 10. A part of the ear. 11. A jolt- 
ing pace. 12. Part of the day. 

Perpendiculars (beginning at the left).—1. 
Consonant. 2 A preposition. 8. A word 
(French). 4. Aforeign prince. 5. To publish. 
6. To send forth. 7. Greek god of love. 8. To 
discover. 9. A hopping animal. 10. Stepped. 
11. An arrow. 12. To move around. 18. The 
noise of a domestic animal. 14. A preposition. 
15. A consonant. B. B. 

PROBLEMS. 
1 


I sold a mule for eighty-five dollars and 
twenty-five cents ($85.25), and my gain per 
cent. by the sale was exactly equal to the num- 
ber of dollars the mule originally cost me. 
What did I pay for the mule and how much 
did I make by the sale? : 2: ee 


IL. 
A + 2 = 18. 
W. M. F. 
11. 

Can you inform me how much the edges of & 
cubical box (which is now 2 inches and, of 
course, = 8 cubic inches) must be increased to 
= 16, or twice its present nn ? 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


Entomas,—1. Haste makes waste. 2. A 
rolling stone gathers mo moss, 8 Make hay 





while the sun shines, 
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Selections, 


Kind God, tell me what thou requirest of 
thy Indian devotees? What special work 
have the Brahmos to do in the economy of 
thy dispensation? They are doing a great 
variety of work and they are very much 
praised for their wisdom and philanthropy 
and zeal. 

Do not even the publicans the same? 
Much working, much talking, much learn- 
ing always have I seen among worldly re- 
formers and patriots. These Brahmos in 
India may belong to this ignoble class. 
What reward have they in the Kingdom of 
Heaven? They are not mine if they are 
only reformers after their own whims and 
tastes. They are of the earth earthy. 

Lord, what dost thou wish them to do? 
Give us thy command in precise language, 
that we may know how we may prove true 
to thy dispensation and faithfully carry 
out thy injunction. 

I have sent the Brahmos into the holy 
land of the Aryas for a purpose, a great 
purpose. Do they not know, will they not 
remember wherefore they have been de- 
puted? 

Unfold that sacred purpose, O my God, 
unto our salvation. 

Every Indian Theist has entered into a 
covenant with me, solemnly binding him- 
self to worship me in spirit and in truth, 
I recognize their handwriting whereby they 
are pledged to true faith and worship. 
This is the purpose for which ye are assem- 
bled in my temple in India, that ye shall 
show forth unto nations the riches and joys 
of true worship. 

And every other work, good and useful, 
is secondary? 

Yes. Every philanthrophic and good 
work my people will promote. Not to do 
the same would be wrong. To do such 
work would be no merit in my people. 
Their chief work and mission is to show 
how santifying and gladdening it is to wor- 
ship the Spirit. 

hall we not establish schools, promote 
municipal improvement, reform the condi- 
tion of the agricultural classes, rectify mis- 
government and elevate womankind? 

Yes. But all this is secondary work. 
Ye shall do all this and more; but remem- 
ber that there are others also who shall per- 
form such work. Not for this have I sent 
the Theists or organized their church. If 
yedo all this and have not prayer, ye are 
as chaff; for my kingdom ye shall not ad- 
vance, By sincere and fervent devotion 
shall my people be known in India. Let 
the world know that the living and loving 
worship of the Invisible Spirit is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of genuine Brahmos, 
Whoso beholds me and truly rejoices in wor- 
shiping me, and so loves me that he would 
have me always before his mind’s eye, such 
a devotce is my man, und my blessing shall 
rest upon such a man, and they shall in- 
herit India. The world has for many long 
centuries asked: Can the soul of man sce 
ben and worship joyfully the Great 

Spirit? This is the question which my peo- 
p e shall answer satisfactorily. 

But many cannot and would not pray. 
They are cold and prayerless and are be- 
coming more and more apathetic in matters 
of devotion. They are preferring and ex- 
alting things visible above the invisible. 

These are the men who have failed to an- 
swer the question, and thus violated their 
pledge. Them shall I winnow away. All 
who came to seck the kingdom of the 
world shall be cast away as unfit for my 
dispensation, and only the devout few shall 
survive to glorify me and extend my king- 
dom.— The (Calcutta) Indian Mirror. 
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 Favm and Gurilen, 


The Agricultur@l Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that wtlt make thts department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specialty interested. 


THE BOTANIC GARDEN AT CAM- 
BRIDGE. 


Tae Harvard Botanic Garden—the largest 
and most scientifically-arranged establishinent 
of its kind-on the American Continent—com- 
prises an area of between seven and eight acres, 
and is situated east of the Astronomical] Observ- 
atory, between Garden and Raymond Streets, 
North Cambridge. It is connected with the 
botanical department of Harvard University, 
and was founded and has been kept up wholly 
as a means of botanical illustration and study, 
in connection with its lectures and classes. It 
surpasses in the number of plants grown and 
in the value of the arrangement both the ex- 
perimental grounds of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Government Botanical Gardens 
at Washington, the only similar establishments 
in this country which can be ranked alongside 
with it. Six thousand genera and species of 
plants are grown in the gardens and houses, 
about fifty per cent. of the whole being Amer- 
ican plants, the growing of which is made one 
of the specialties of the establishment. Great 
attention is given also to other classes of plants, 
as in. its collections are found fully 375 
varieties of ferns, 220 orchids, fully 200 cacti 
and other succulent plants, over 40 club mosses 
(a most beautifal elass of plants), and some 
20 or 30 palms. In this enameration it must be 
remembered that there are no duplicates, that a 
representation of the different species for edu- 
vational purposes only is sought. 

“he main entrancé to the Garden is from 
Gai -dev Street, at which point fs the residence 
of Dr. Asa Gray, whose name is justly held in 
so high honor by all American botanists; in 
the rear of which, and connected with it, thus 
forming an uninterrupted chain of buildings, 
is the botanie library, of some four thousand 
volames; the Gray Herbarium, of between one 
and two hundred thousand specimens ;' the 
botanical laboratory and muscum, where 
studies with the microscope on the interior 
structure of plants are carried on and where 
is shown a large collection of woods, etc.; the 
lecture-room; and still beyond, the ranges of 
greenhouses, divided into distinct apartments, 
so’ that plants of similar habits or that are 
used for distinct purposes or need the same 
temperature may be placed together. All 
these plants, as well as those grown in the 
open grounds, are conspicuously and plainly 
JabeJed; the scientific name, and the common 
or trivial name, if one is known, as well as the 
native country, all being given on the label. 
This shows how much may be learned from a 
ramble through its walks and houses, though 
one be not a botanist; for he will, by so doing, 
learn the common name, at least, of many in- 
teresting plants, with something of their his- 
tory besides. 

Fronting this range of buildings, down a ter- 
race of some eight or ten feet, is the outdoor 
garden proper, extending to Linnwan Street, 
which has within the past year been entirely 
rearranged and replanted. Formerly the plants 
were grown in very large plats, by which it was 
quite Inconvenient to exnmine and study many 
of them, more especially those in the center 
of the large plats or beds. By the new ar- 
rangement of the plats they are made smaller, 
are uniformly graded, and form a series of 
long, somewhat narrow beds, with grass-walks 
running between them, so that all the plants 
may be easily examined, and the labels describ- 
ing them read, without difficulty. The plants 
in the beds are arranged according to the natur- 
al system, after the plan of Hooker and Ben- 
tham, which is very convenient for purposes 
of study. Thus are found all the verbenas, 
mints, asters, etc. in their own beds and in 
accordance with their places in the natural 
order. 

At that part of the grounds near the corner 
of Garden and Linnean Streets many duplicate 
txees of large size have been removed withia 
the past few years, and the ground in this cor- 
ner has been turned into a serfes of rockeries, 
with little paths running among the rocks, 
which gives ita very pleasing and somewhat 
unique appearance, The rocks are disposed 
in pocket fashion, which gives to each species 

»& place by, itself; spring-blooming bulbous 
plants, American violets, ete. occupying their 
positions, as they come into flower before the 
shade of the trees interferes with their growth, 
and by the time the foliage becomes at all large 

_ they are out of flower and delight in the shade 

“ afforded them. A very large collection of 
hardy herbaceous plants, preference being 

wegiven to those native to our country, {s also 
found on this portion of the grounds. Indeed, 
nearly all our wild plants that will bear trans- 
Planting to our cultivated grounds are to ‘be 
found here, all correctly labeled; and no ex- 
ercise could possibly be better for summer ex- 











cursion parties who collect, plants from our 
woods and fields than to carry them to the 
Botanic Garden, find the cultivated specimen 
and learn the true name. What a delightful 
recreation this would be for amateur botanists, 
There are near here also two small ponds, in 
which aquatic plants are grown. One is chiefly 
devoted to lilies, in which is the blue water lily 
of Egypt ; the yellow lily of Florida, brought 
to notice by Mrs. Mary Treat, and which for 
more than balf a century had had no reality 
beyond the fact that the drawing of such a 
plant had been given by Audubon in his work 
on the birds of North America; the red hybrid 
lily, raised at the Duke of Devonshire’s garden 
in England; our fragrant white lily; together 
with the larger white one of the West (Z. 
Tuberosa), in another pond are cat-tail flags; 
blue flags; water chestnuts, from the seeds of 
which the people of Southern Europe make a 
meal and bread; the four-leaved Marselia, a 
rare American plant, found in only one limited 
locality in our country; a few tender plants of 
the gentian family, that have bright yellow 
flowers and float about on the surface of the 
water; with a multitude of our common native 
aquatics. These are grown partially for orna- 
ment, but chiefly for furnishing working ma- 
terial for the students in the laboratory. 

The large number of plants in the green- 
houses, some 1,400 species in all, while not 
selected with any purpose of display and some 
of which are only of botanic interest, are yet of 
so great variety as to insure a goodly display 
of blossom at all seasons of the year, while in 
the collection are hundreds of plants never 
found in the greenhouses of the most extensive 
private places. A chief object is to show 
plants of economic or medicinal value. 
Among these are the satinwood, from India: 
the balsam of Peru, from Central America; the 
Columbia root, from east tropical Africa; log- 
wood, from Yucatan; caoutchouc, from the 
Amazon valley; Peruvian bark, from Peru; 
Mustard tree, from Syria; the mahogany from 
tropical America; canela bark, sour sop, cus- 
tard apple, and water lemon, from the West 
Indies. Many others besides those named are 
shown in the section devoted to plants of use 
in the medical or economic arts. 


In the Australian house are many beautiful 
acacias, which when in flower in March pre- 
sent a wealth of golden blossoms well worth 
going along way te see, The palm house is 
particularly interesting. Here are many very 
large and well-grown feather and fan palms; a 
specimen of the travelers’ tree of Madagascar, 
with leaves eighteen feet long, forming a grate- 
ful shade, truly, to the tired traveler ander a 
hot sun; bamboos, whose stems have been 
shortened back before they have attained half 
their length, and which can hardly be kept 
from going out through the uppermost glass, 
growing fully eight or nine inches ina day; 
the banyan tree of India, from whose branches 
roots strike out that attach themselves to the 
earth and become stems, by which one tree 
often becomes a little forest (what ‘old” 
school-boy doesnot remember the picture of 
this tree in his “Peter Parley’s” geography, 
with a whole caravan resting under its shadow?); 
together with the tea, coffee, sugar, cinnamon, 
guave, mango, camphor, ginger, and granadilla 
plants, and many others whose products are 
useful to man. 

In an adjoining section the vanilla runs all 
about; bananas grow and mature; the condu- 
rango plant grows as if in its native habitat, as 
does the Panama-hat plant, Ferns, as previ- 
ously mentioned, are represented in great vari- 
ety, from the gigantic tree fern from the Nor- 
folk Islands to the delicate, filmy ferns from 
New Zealand, that are grown in plant-cases, 
even within glass houses, and kept dripping 
wet. Orchids come well up to the ferns in 
numbers; and, as they are a peculiarly interest- 
ing and showy race of plants, they have 
many admirers, because they usually keep in 
flower a long time and the blossoms are very 
beautiful. 

In the cactus house is a large collection of 
cacti, besides aloes, agaves, and century plants, 
with a miscellaneous lot of succulents. It 
must be remembered that these greenhouses are 
not stocked with showy foliage and flowering 
plants, as are the commercial greenhouses, or 
those at show-places ; but. the collection is one 
of tropical and sub-tropical plants, brought 
together from all parts of the world, for scien- 
tific and educational purposes. And, while 
there is always a beauty of form and foliage 
ard generally of flower at all seasons of the 
year, visitors must not forget that a visit to 
the houses should be made for the purpose of 
learning about the natural history and eco- 
nomic value of plants. 

But, while the wealth of plants in the houses 
is so interesting, the larger trees upon the 
grounds are not less so; while to the student 
of arboriculture the Garden affords a rare op- 
portunity for a study and comparison of our 
native and foreign hardy trees of all deserip- 
tions. Prominent among these are some very 
handsome. specimensof American and Europe- 





an beeches, tulip trees, cucumber trees, hick- 
ory, black walnut, butternut, and oak, elm, 
maple, and ash, in all their varieties. We had 
scarcely realized what a beautifal park or lawn 
tree our American beech was until we saw that 
row of six growing near the Iily-pond, at the 
Raymond-street entrance of the Garden—a row 
of very beautiful trees, with bright, glossy- 
green foliage, and trunks and branches so hand- 
some and thrifty as to throw all the forest 
beeches we have ever seen’ completely out of 
notice. Among some of the larger specimen 
trees upon the ground may be mentioned the 
tulip tree, 68 feet high, girthing 7 feet 10 
inches ; the yellow-wood, 47 feet high, 6 feet 
5inchesin girth; an elm, 75 feet high, 16 feet 
2 inches in girth; a hickory, 75 feet high, 8 
feet 3 inches in girth at 4 feet from the ground ; 
a sugar maple, 71 feet high, 6 feet 3 inches in 
girth; and a white pine, 70 feet high, 9 feet in 
girth. 

There has always scemed to be a misunder- 

standing upon the part of the public as to the 
uses of the Garden and the rules governing 
visitors. Many have regarded it as private, 
while others have supposed an admission fee 
was demanded. Neither istrue. The grounds 
are freely open to visitors during the day, and 
all are at liberty to make use of them, as well 
as the greenhouses, for purposes of recreation 
or study. Friend and stranger are alike wel- 
come and everything is made as comfortable 
and convenient as possible for their entertain- 
ment. 
. The administration of the Garden has always 
been vested in the general management of the 
University, under a director chosen by the 
trustees. Professor C. 8, Sargent, who has for 
some years been the director, has just been 
superseded by Dr. George L. Goodale, the 
botanical lecturer at the University. Dr. Good- 
ale is a Maine man, was formerly connected 
with Rowdoin College, and is one of the most 
accomplished young botanists in the country, 
and well known as the editor of the sumptuous 
edition of the ‘* Wild Flowers of America,” 
now publishing. The superintendent of the 
Garden is Mr. William Falconer, a young Scotch 
gardener, who reccived some years’ training at 
the celebrated Kew Gardens, London, and who 
was for several years the assistant editor of 
Mr. Robinson’s great English magazine, The 
Garden, whieh is well known. on this side as 
the leading journal of its class in England. Mr. 
Faleoner is an enthusiast in his profession 
and during his three years’ work at the Garden 
has proved himself a most competent and 
skillful curator and has carried out many im- 
provements upon the grounds. 

We hope to see the Garden made greater use 
of in the future by those who haye a love for 
plants or an interest in scientific or economic 
botany; an@ we also hope to see some much- 
needed improvements soon inaugurated. The 
greenhouses are completely inadequate to the 
wants of the Garden. While they were 
thought large, perhaps, forty years ago, they 
are now small and overcrowded; and, with 
the system of exchanges going on with all 
parts of the world, the collections are being 
increased to such extent that additional ac- 
commodations are even now greatly needed. 
There also seems to be need of a little guide 
to the plants—something on the plan of the 
hand-books to the South Kensington Museum. 


y If a small hand-book or guide to the plants, 


giving their history and uses in a brief way, 
could be provided, we believe it would be of 
vast service to visitors, who would gladly pay 
for it; and at the same time increase the value 
and usefulness of the collections to the gener- 
al public, who would then visit them more 
frequently.—American Cultivator. 





PROTECTING PLANTS. 





THERE are few plants, and those of the 
hardiest character, that do not need or at least 
feel benefited by a slight protection of some 
kind. Bearing in mind that we are not trying 
to keep out the frost, but merely to break the 
force of the strong, cold, drying winds, the 
nature of this protection becomes a matter of 
some importance. It not unfrequently happens 
that the very means adopted to preserve plants 
becomes the agent that induces death, so that 
the sooner we fully understand why we protect 
at all, or, in other words, what we are protect- 
ing against, the more likely will our work prove 
useful. Coarse, light material of any kind is 
suitable for covering the surface of the soil 
around the plant—such as long manure, coarse 
grass, leaves, spent tanbark, etc. For protect- 
ing the tops, the more open the covering, pro- 
vided the wind-break is effected, the better for 
the plants.. The best results are frequently 
secured by simply placing tall, stiff weeds 
around the tops, tying them loosely together. 
After all, nothing is better than twiggy ever- 
green boughs, as they. permit.a free passage of 
air, and yet prevent the high, cold winds from 
drying the life out of the plant beneath 
tied tightly around is the worst jpossib 
terial that can be used for the,p 











free circulation is thus prevented, and the 
young shoots, if not the whole top, is likely to 
decay. It looks well, to be sure, but appear- 
ance in this case is of very minor consequence. 
Many of our so-called hardy shrubs are liable 
to lose their flower-buds during Winter, not- 
withstanding the shoots are rarely injured, and 
this class should receive a slight covering; for 
instance, the rhododendrons and azaleas, which 
form such buds in the previous autumn. 
Plants standing on the south side of buildings 
in the full sun require a slight protection from 
its rays during the winter months, as the high 
temperature of the day often receives a sudden 
reverse at night, and thus the plant, even if 
usually hardy, becomes injured. This work 
must be done before the ground freezes.— 
Weekly Tribune. 





WINTERING CELERY. 


WE have seen celery well kept through 
winter by simply burying an ordinary flour- 
barrel in the ground, mixing in the bottom 
about nine inches of thin mud, placing the 
celery upright with the balJls of roots in the 
mud, and covering over with a mound of 
straw, leaves, or manure. The celery came out 
finely bleached and without a sign of shrivel- 
ing. Experience with many methods has 
taught us that this is one of the very best for 
small lots for family use. We have also seen 
excellent results by placing the barrel in a 
cool cellar. Of course, the roots should be bed- 
dedin thin mud inthis case as well, and it will 
keep fresh for along time. In quantity celery 
may be stored in trenches, say two feet wide 
and of sufficient depth to take all in except the 
leaves when standing upright. The plants 
must be packed closely together, allowing a 
ball of earth to remain on the roots of each. 
Bank up slightly on either side, cover about 
two feet deep with dry leaves, and place over 
this a roof-like structure of boards to ward off 
rain. Water among celery plants during win- 
ter is as disadvantageous as during its growing 
season it is indispensable. Of all materials for 
protecting the tops and to keep out frost we 
have found leaves best and corn-fodder poor- 
est. The latter appears to possess some special 
attraction for mice, and they will harbor in it 
in preference to almost anything else. As to 
location for storing away celery, a hillside in 
light sandy or gravelly soil is best, and the 
nearest approach to this will give most satis- 
factory results. The plants need not be 
blanched before storing, as old-time gardeners 
believed. If properly stored, they will come 
out white, crisp, and tender up to the leaves. 
To have good celery, however, it is, of course, 
needful that it be well grown; no plan of stor- 
ing can make amends for defective culture.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 








FEEDING FOR EGGS. 


Hens are the most valuable stock on the 
farm. They require little care and yield large 
dividends. The writer bas kept three horses, 
one cow, a brood of turkeys, and about 125 
hens during the present winter, and he thinks 
the hens have paid the whole bill, without at- 
tempting to obtain the best retail prices. The 
eggs were sold at wholesale, the buyer making 
a profit of ten cents per dozen. Pertiaps I may 
add a word which other writers omit. First, 
kill in the fall nearly everything but early 
spring pullets. These can be made to Jay all 
winter. The older the hen the fewer the eggs. 
Second, warm the food; for first meal especial- 
ly. Let there be a variety of food. Buck- 
wheat and wheat-screenings are the best grains; 
corn and oats come next. The best animal 
food in my experience is a beef’s head. They 
will consume everything except the eyes. It 
costs twenty-five cents and will last a week. 
When they have eaten the outside meat, crack 
it open for the brains; next split in two and 
with an ax pound up a portion of the bone 
daily. Next stop and listen. Hear them sing 
and see them run fora nest. A beef’s head is 
more profitable than lard-scraps, as the latter 
have been pressed until the substance is nearly 
gone, Keep an iron pot near the kitchen, iuto 
which order all the scraps from the dining- 
room. This usually goes to the pig. Hereafter 
let it go to the Brahmas toward evening. Buy 
your pork, if you think it is fit to eat.—W. L. 
T., in “ Country Gentleman.” 





WINDOW PLANTS. 


WERE we required to furnish a list of ten 
plants for window culture during winter, our 
choice would be as follows: rose geranium; 
zonale geranium; variegated geranium (Mrs. 
Pollock); fuchsia; heliotrope; calla lily; car- 
nation pink; ivy geranium; tradescantia, or 
wentesie: Jew; PS acer rex. We can —— 
see where we can diminish this list, whic 
offers many varieties and plants of a hardy 
nature, a thrifty wth, and pleasing appear- 
ance; yet: we would desire to add many, as the 
double geraniumns, the oleander, / 
variegatum, cyclamen, and a tea rose, etc. 
Toward spring. the collection should be re-en- 
forced by hyacinth bulbs and tuberoses.—Sciew 
tific Farmer. ; 
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NOVEL 'Y CO. 108 outh 8th St., Phila- 
delphia, | Pa Mention this paper. 


~ Osgood’s Patent 


AWTON SCALES. 
THIS PRICE, $35, 


includes Freight and everything necessary to 
build and set the Scale in complete weighting order (ex- 
cept the lumber and foundation). Fully warranted to 
weigh any load, or any number of loads, as correctly 
as the best iron lever scale,-for one year or twenty 
years. To be paid for when proved correct. Refer- 
ences and {illustrations in circulars, 


_OsGooD & CO., ‘Binghamton, N. Y. 


HOMES IN THE WEST 


TO BE HAD OF 


The Union Pacitic R.R. Co., 
IN NEBRASKA. 
Acres of the BEST LAND in th 
3,000,000 a for sale at #2 to mine | * 
per acre,on LONG TIME and at LOW INTEREST. 


gw” CHEAP FARE ON ALL LINES. For full infor 
mation, address 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Com, U. P. R. R. Ca. 
CP State where you saw this ad versigumens, at 








ATLAS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


—BUILT BY— 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, AND. 


NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGN, INSURING GREAT 
DURABILITY. acs MOST’ ECONOMICAL 
USE OF STEAM. 
THOROUGHLY BUILT, ALL fARTS IN- 
TERCHANGEABLE 

Furnished either Condensing os Non-Con- 
densing. conomy of uel Consumption 
guarantced. 


Write us for Pamphlet, fully describing this Engine. 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





ONE MILLION 


WINTER-FLOWERING 


Plants Bulbs 


Apply by letter for ‘Special Low Priced List,” in which 
will be found Instructions for Culture. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 

successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 

est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stend 

ard teed. For — peresers “address 

PAC FIC. GUANO co. E. ELPS, Wind- 
ser, Conn.; SHARE PLESS & CARPENTHIC 50 South 
Water Street, Philadelphia; or H. D. WOODR 


Lansingburg, 
MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1851. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward, 
Pounders and Machinists, 
MORDILE & MLBMON CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


No Premiums after January Ist. Now 
is the time to secure a Dictionary. See 
page 26. 
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DEVOE’S 


@ @ eo 
- t = 
Recommended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 
Chiefs of Fire Departments, ani Insurance Companies 
generally. Free from eu faults in burning. THE 
EVOE MANUF CTURIN aco, So 
80 BEAVER STREET, NEW York 


LE PROPRIETORS 


BUY MARYLAND FARMS. | 


A Catal f 
ML, P. UHiwaie Ss, Federa isburg, Md, 





CORNELL'S 

onli, TEREHEH, ANB CLEANER, 
rdere m b: unm 
. Use in the Indian Terriwr ry. oners, for 


is zene + 20 Per cen cent. lighter thee any other 
THR LE: in the market, and does 
more and ao A. than the same amount of power 


‘ Alb: -¥. 
ta patna a 


New a 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum Straw, HWay,and Fod- 
der Cutter. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


We make 8 sizes—Nos, 1, 2, and 3. 


No. 4 he has 45 gplr HI Bain 
No. ves. 
No. Spire. nives. 
Will do more and 1 Detter work than any Cutter in 
the market. 
CLARK’S ROOT CUTTER. 


Ackpowlodend to to be the only perfect root cutter, 
Adopted y all first-class stock raisers. 
Send for Ci rete 


Higeanum Manuf Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U. @. A. 











IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


roved Safety FLY- 
| ELS tor Power 
Cutters. Feeding capacit 


excels that of any other Cut- 
ter in the market. We make 
nine sizes, for Hand and 
Power. Send for Illustrated 
Circular. 

C. PIERPONT & CO.,, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

New Haven, Conn. 












STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, oy ng Flour. 
LISTER BRO 
New York Office 5 pont Street. 


Factory, Newark, 
| amg and Dealers are satin’ to send for 
Cireul: 


| MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer professedly - — all 
the soil elements — in —_* erop. ¥."0 
Atwater, of the Con cut itu Pt sension, 
analyzed six of our different fert! isers, and found in 
every case, as we fe ge that they contained 
reentage of plant-food elements 
than we claimed by the Tavels Placed on each package. 
Send for Circulars. Addres 
MATFIELD FERTIIAZ co, 
Doane Ste. AK Mass. 
BONE Guaranteed Pure. 
MANUFACTUR BY 
DUST Ss. H, MORGAN & (€0O., 


Toledo, by 











Office of Or. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Is a Terrible Disease, Its fearful effects are corruption 
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MENEELY & COMPANY, 


oo eee West Troy, N. Y. P 

Sptoblighed. CHURCH BELLS an 

y ACADEMY ACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
oe ountings, Ca‘ falogues free. No agencies. 


MEDICAL. 
VASELINE. 


You may hunt the world over, and still will not find 
A need of the household which brings to the mind 
The ideaof value more plain to be seen 

Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 


If cut or a sprain, or a wound ore burn 

From peace to jon the h hold shall turn, 
On the shelf should be found “the foe of all pain,” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again, 


If our deafest and fairest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of his lips is too rough to be borne, 
Kind Vaseline comes as an ally between, 

And the cheek takes on velvet it had not else seen. 


If the voice it is husky, the throat it is sore, 
Take the jelly at once and the trouble ts o’er. 

In fact, read the circular, and from it glean 

All the wixtwes and claims of the famed Vaseline. 




















THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


CALISAYA BARK 


Introdueed by J, MILuAv, in 1880. 





——aT" 
Forty-nine years’ re putation ag the most ‘plens- 
ant and efficient general tonite, appetizer, and 
anti-malarial. Price, $1.00. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


J. MILHAU’S SON, 
PHARMACIST, 
183 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





end for Circulars to 
U, MEDICINE CO. 8 W, cor. loth 
\ hand Arch Sta, Philadelohia, Pr 








CANCER 


Cured by Dr. Kinasiey, who has treated in 
Rome, N. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
Iget 23 y years. Doctors, Ministers, and the 

cured free. Cross eyes straightened ; 

ameee removed ; Fistula and all diseases 

ty te treated, Send for Dr. Kings 

ley's Asthma Specifie and ether remedies. Write for 
a circular giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N, Y. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE have had so many ‘inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tuk INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 


made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in Jarge gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking “in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the reeeipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
free, as a PREMIUM, to any person who will] 
pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 
scription. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 





uty of ram Labor, Cleanliness 


purabilite and Che: 
a ORS BOS. bro letors, Canton, Muss. 








The Independent... 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage freé)..,.....$3.06 
26 “ (6 mos,). in advanc? (postage free} 1.50 
13 ” (3 mos.), “ = 75 
4 “ (1 month), “ * 35 
2 « 2weeks), “ My 20 
1 Number (1 week), % " 10 
5:2 Numbers, after 3 months, he 3.50 
52 pa after 6 months, * 4.00 


2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIB- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and &ntil payment of al) arftearages is made, asre- 
quired by law 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 

out the money in advance. 

SUBS CRIBE CRS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuin gow. with or without 
further oF fomindes sro from this o 

THE f the paper, ris a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscript! Hecelts for muney 
remitted to RENEW cabeori tions are indicated by 
the change in the date of of expiration on the [little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first 4 second week ny ae money 
is received. Butw 8 received 


the tec | will be sent Laws CO. Ne. CUED: . 
»* twee’ ” 


Messrs SAMPSON 
are our Agents in ‘Lond. s © receive subscriptions 
anda Srtigante: 


‘Addtes THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. i 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER ‘DECISIONS. 

Ang person who takes a pepe: regularly from the 
af, ce—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

- ae rson orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it anti] payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

. The couse have Gocited, that fofesing te tuke 
newspapers and perio rom e@ post-office, or 
removing lea thm led for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional 4 fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
lines to the column.) 


(14 lines to the inch 
Grctmary ad Advertisements, en “4 
WING... cweveceseecceccec (Gee!) BUM, cc ccccesesdescscceet 
5 times ( a month. “Ne. tel 4 as (one month... xe. 
s month three months jw. 
62 (twelye “ we: FA * (onaive - . te. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 





»  ttwely - Ae. 

Pupt: inuawe y NOTICES.. ..ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
NE, EACH TIMB. 

.-TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


INE. 
R¥LIGIOUS NOTICES.........+. Frirty Cents a LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 
Wee. $\. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for pevemeing must be made in advance. 
Address al) letters 


me TADEPESD NT, 
P.-0. Box New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1879. , 


PERSONS desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following perions will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THE INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES.. 














Reg, Price, 
Agriculturist. ., dicncauediduananss <a 80 «$1 BO 
Appleton’s Journal Otouttyy). 27 aa@ 
Atlantic Monthly..... 50 4 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 25 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weeiay. 850- 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Book........... 1% 2 00 
Harper’ DINE <6 cmc acsacnees 350 400 
WORM ion cceas odaacd 350 400 
“ DOGS... i LESS 4 00 
TR isc ene: ctccanaes 17% 200 
= Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Lippinectt's Ms FAUiNe...4.0-+.+4- 8-50 » 4.00 
1’s Living Age............ - 73 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. - 100 1 50 
Popular Seience Monthly......... 450 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 800 
Scribner’s Monthly........... -850 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magnzine.. 260 3800 
The on World (Fortnightly) 
bah ated ede cbc he 17% 200 
The at ‘(new subs)... ai T 3Q 1 rm 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly, 2%. 2& 
The Christian...... gdetvewadsads ib) 1 00 
International Review (new subs. ). 4 = 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(neweubs.). 4 5 5 00 
Forest and Stream...,........++. 3 0 400 
EcleetieMagazine.......-.-.+- 450°. 5 00 
Waverley Magazine...... se aw. £00 00 
Whitney’s Musical Gtest......... 80° ~1 10 
‘*Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for oung People. . 22 00 
New York toh eekly Post.....°\. .0 8 00 
Christian at .Work..... 0/2. /...... 27 «300 
Rrral New Yorker... ...5....,..-. 225 230 
Lippineotls Sund Magazine she 240 92 
Sunday oon (néweubs.)....275 800 
oy Tilustrated Home 
ee ee eee 230 























MIDDLETOWH PLAT SOMPAIT’S 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


FIELD ELD ALASSES: 


ber et: Se eee 


THE FINEST AND BEST 


necTaeaaes WARE, 


FOR THE TABLE AND TOILET, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 


Salesroem, 36 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Facteries an¢ and Ofice, Wallingford, Conn. 


WATERPROOF PAPER BAG, 


for Oysters, ete. 











SUPPLY THE PLACE OF OYSTER-PAILS. 
‘SINZLNOO OL YOAV IA ON LUVAAI 





Price, in quantities of 1,000 or over, per thousand, 
with Bails, 1 quart, $10, Half gallon, $15. 
Ctrevlars free. . 


Waterproof Paper Bag Co., 


WATERTOWN, N. Y 
For sale at manufacturer's prices by 


J. B, ANTHONY & CO., 


Troy, N. ¥.; 


RIBBANS & CO,, 


Newark, N.J.; 


MEDFORD, RUSSELL & C9, 


Mite pansies, Wis, 


Oneida Community! 
Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, etc. 


Fruits and Vegetables are grown in large enentiane 
on our own domain, gathered promptly at maturity 
assorted and 
are aanew 
Price-list mailed on request. _ Oneida, N N.Y. Y 
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P AYSON'S * ¢ indelible 


for marking “ai ‘abric with a IN Ni Se he 
uta pooparstin. 
Sold by all aregyiet and ioners. 





$3 Printing Press | ,, 


Prints cards labels &c. Ng $) 3 18 larger cm 
De your own 





For business or pleasure, A nee beg = 
ee, and sang. Bes ‘atalogue 0 
lie. for 9 7 Os. Meriden, <—s 





Busco mge 
font Bon 


THE, INDEPENDENT. 


CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS, 


HOOkSs iene Boston, 









on Cathedral, Buffalo Cathedral’ at 
Bullcers of the Grand Bost a for ovary. of the or ‘(formerly 
ise tien te our pe Organs, at prices ranging from $300 
te ondupward. 














a , epee fe th cted with 
our art. 
ma tert etc. furnished c 


Fowler's Matai ‘Hatrss 


Most a3, the ‘Chea st, and the 


in the orld. 


SPRINGS OF TEMPERED OAST STEEL. 
Will Last a Lifetime. 


alate Sa the United States. 


paar Bent nts s Wanted | Everywhere, 


No. 61 pst ge int Ave LES E. D. 
44 East 13th Bt., N ey i 


Managactaring Rights for Sale under Two 0 Patents, 


THE PARKER 
SHOT GUN. 








PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


Show Rooms, 97 Chambers Street, N. Y " 





[October 23, 1879. 
reer 








1879.--NEW FALL PATTERNS 
IN FINE 


SILVER - PLATED WARE 


MADE BY THR 


MINDEN BRITAIN GUMPAY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, 


and 47 East 13th St. 


The attention of the trade 
is invited to a more com- 
lete assortment of ELEC- 
RO-PLATED WARE 
than has ever before bzen 
offered by this Company; 
and also tothe im tance 
(now greater than for many 
years) of ordering early in 
the season: 


: BURTS SHOES. 
The BEST SHOES are 
THOSE MADE BY 
Edwin C. Burt, New York. 
SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 

BO7 Falcon Se Ste. Br klyn, 
WU who P.ClaL 
ers, for thelr filust rated 

Catalog and Price 


Goods orwarded by m 
xpress. “Allor. 
Gers will re- 
siigntion, prompt 










-. ‘this publi. 








PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


\ RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors, 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Econom: Any Shade. 
ondliaaai FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


‘ 




















Durable, nae. Cleanly, Healthful, cod Economical. Altogether the 
ROBER' 8 00. ‘Manafacturers, <p Se Philadelphia. 
ft RELS iF 8 0... br Pete . ean P 


call Sens for Descript 


MANUFACTORY A AT T SPRINGFIEL D, MASS. 


The immense sale of SMITH & 
WESRRON’S ARMS is owing to their 
uality, the perfection of workman. 
anip their oe, and accuracy; the 
case with which they can be loaded 
and the te. shell ejected ; 
their Reliability, Safety, 
and Durability. 

Four oy —No. 22 Caliber, old 
ga Caitber, represented 
here; No. ts ‘sB Caliber; and No. 3, 
\ 44 Calibre. The 92 ona 44 Calibre ape 
\ made with rebound: hammer, 
m value of which for cahey cannot 5 
i} overstated. 


M. W. ROBINSON, 
General Agent, 


79 Chambers Street, New York. 
1879, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica- 
tien. 


32 Calibre. 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


When a Revolver is required, it should be reliable. 


HANFORD’S, 


NONE SUCH powor: 
POWDER 


IS ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Contains no Terra Alba, Alum, Cor, Siarch, Rice Flour, 
Wheat Flour, or filling of a Most BaKind 
pra contain rom 40 to bi oo Gane. OF FILLING, 
. rice flour, wheat flour, or some 
ot "the or her at above: mentioned ‘iapurities, making one 
pound of this Powder to nearly two pounds of 
almost any other kind in the market! Most BakiIna 
ae, IN ADDITION TO BEING ADULTERATED, ARE PUT 
P SHoret WeIc: peas, 20 & 80 any 7 do an ¥ much over 
felts Fac. will F trons anes 
° e Pu ase w any dealer 
find! hor Fara 


ing my Ag ca. or by GHDREE 


parity iy % 3 Tor my 4 PA 


Pe = 2 ae treet. WARREN WARD &00.,76 77 Spring St,.¥. 


Hartford Automatic} W- & B. DOUGLAS, 
Pp U MM P. CONN. 


Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John 8t., New York; 
Water riven t any Hight and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
oe i. Com- 


and 0 tee ‘path "Hoan en Buppiicd ct Chae 


and cn ei neers te ter baie Kock on Farms. 



















eae de-lint address Fones Fownnep nh. 








a oe of zacf.the intend Avremrats Pamp, them by the Universal —— 
2. Gg Hartford, Ct. USA ; i 
ie 1873; and 
FOLDING METALLIC bition, 1876. 





fe Bed Brighton. | Mill Stones and Com Mills, 
See as he of 


Sure Ti, maT, a 


i] cu FF-FASTENER. 
Wholesale terms very 


Wilcox Silver- Plate Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro: “Plate, 


pantera ON, * emp 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TARLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND, 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


C.GILBERTS 
STARCH 


- COLOMBIA BICYCLE 


















An ord ri 
K\WJ eo 
| 4 Send 8-cent stamp for 
FZ SGINE prlettattt Rat Stor 
ZS The POPE MFG 00., 








MORAHAN CERAMIC COMPANY, 
31 E. 17th St., Union Square, N. ¥. 


FOR pnts SMOKE 








CIGARETTES. 


A sure relief. Also for 
pape Hee 


ite Stazere snd Spe 8 
ore. as the pare a 
vei any exte: cy 
harm Peppy : 
Endorsed by the medical 2 Sst 
Bold by tobacconists and druggists 
ete oe Taino 


B. POLLAK, New York City. 








Mia eaten. 





co 
Office 68 Bowery, northwest cor. Canal 8t., New York. “I. T.8O T. NOYE:& SONS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gesple tos, biy niall, 15 conte, 











Ei » THE Inperixpet"’ Pauss, Nos. 21 axp 93 Rose Street. 

















—o. a S. - a. 


ee ees ee a Ce 


